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"To  raising  Townes  and  Churches  new,  in  wildernesse  they  wander, 
First  Plymouth,  and  then  Salem  next,  were  placed  far  asunder. 
Charles  river  where  they  nextly  land,  a  Towne  like  name  they  built, 
Poore  Cottages  them  populate,  with  winters  wet  soon  split. 
Brave  Boston  such  beginning  had,  Dorchester  so  began, 
Roxbnry  rose  as  mean  as  they,  Cambridge  forth  from  them  ran. 
Lin  likewise  built,  when  Watertoiune  first  houses  up  did  reare, 
Then  large-limb'd  Ipswich  brought  to  eye  'mongst  woods  and  waters  cleer." 
Good  News  from  New  England.    Lond.  1648. 


PREFACE. 


THIS  sketch  of  Waltham  has  reached  nearly  double  the 
number  of  pages  originally  intended,  and  yet  many  matters 
of  interest  have  not  even  been  mentioned.  So  rich  is  the  supply  of 
material  that  a  volume  four  times  as  large  could  easily  have 
been  filled  with  the  valuable  historical  records  that  have  been 
preserved  since  its  incorporation,  while  further  diligent  and  careful 
research  would  doubtless  throw  much  light  upon  its  settlement  and 
growth  during  the  hundred  years  preceding. 

The  Puritan  visitors,  who  made  their  simple  exchange  of  a 
bisket-cake  for  a  bass  with  the  native  fishermen  of  the  Mishaum 
on  that  balmy  summer's  morning  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago, 
little  dreamed  that  before  that  period  should  elapse  upon  either 
bank  of  the  same  river  would  arise  industries  that  should  revo- 
lutionize the  trade  of  the  world,  or  they  would  have  remained  and 
identified  themselves  with  a  spot  destined  to  become  so  famous. 

The  chief  aim  in  making  this  compilation  has  been  to  condense 
within  the  limits  of  a  popular  sketch  such  facts  as  were  thought 
^o  be  of  the  most  iaiportance  in  the  history  of  the  town  from 
this  early  date  (1630),  and  to  present  them  in  such  form  as  would 
attract  and  interest  the  gceneral  reader. 


6  Preface. 

If  this  end  has  been  attained ;  if  by  the  perusal  of  these  pages 
readers  are  led  to  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the  deeds  and  records 
of  "the  fathers,"  not  only  of  the  town  but  of  the  state  and 
nation  as  well  ;  if  the  "  sun-pictures "  of  its  manufactories,  its 
churches  and  school-houses,  its  private  residences,  and  its  natural 
scenery  attract  the  attention  of  those  heretofore  strangers  to  its 
marvellous  beauty  and  to  the  enterprise  of  its  people,  and  if  an 
interest  be  aroused  that  shall  call  for  a  full  and  complete  history 
from  competent  hands,  this  book  will  not  have  been  written  in 
vain. 

It   remains  to   return  sincere    thanks  to  all   who    have    kindly 
assisted   the   compiler,    and    rendered   his   task   a   pleasant   one; 
especially  to   Mr.  Jonathan  Brown  Bright,  whose  researches  into 
the  early  records  of  the  town  and  its  church  history,  published  in 
the  files  of  the  Walt/mm  Sentinel  and  Waltham  Free  Press,  have 
been  freely  drawn  upon,  and  who  kindly  listened  to  and  revised 
many  pages  of  Mss. ;  to  Mr.  George  Phinney,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Waltham  Free  Press,  for  many  courtesies  and  for  free  use  of 
the  files  of  the  papers  named  ;  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Colby  for  the  use  of  a 
small  volume  of  Mss.  notes  on   the   early  history  of   the  town  ; 
and  to  John  Ward  Dean,  A.  M.,  Librarian  of  the  New  England 
Historic,  Genealogical  Society,  for  the  use  of  the  fac-simile  auto- 
graphs scattered  through  the  book. 

Charles  Alexander  Nelson. 


Irving  Street,  West  Somerville, 
22  February,  1879. 
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March  19,  1627-8, 


S  the  shortest  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  an  individual 
is  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  his  origin  and  an- 
cestry ;  as  the  life  of  the  child  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  parent  until  the  former  arrives  at  his  majority;  so  our 
account  of  the  town  of  Waltham  must  be  prefaced  by  some  state- 
ments concerning  its  parent  town,  Watertown,  —  which,  in  the 
earliest  days,  embraced  not  only  the  territory  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  town  of  that  name,  but  also  Waltham,  Weston, 
and  parts  of  Cambridge,  Concord,  and  Lincoln, —  with  a  reference 
also  to  the  earlier  New  England  settlements. 

The  history  of  these  settlements,  for  the  first  decade  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Cape  Cod  on  the  afternoon  of  the  nth 
of  November,  1620,  is  a  history  of  struggles  and  privations  unpar- 
alleled in  severity  and  extent,  and  '' indured  with  a  wonderfuU 
patience."  But  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  that  beset 
the  seekers  for  religious  liberty  while  laying  the  foundations  of 
their  settlement  at  Plymouth,  a  more  ambitious  class  were  burning 
with  zeal  to  found  a  commonwealth  where  political  as  well  as 
religious  liberty  would  be  secured. 

The  fishing  stations  previously  established  by  the  merely  specu- 
lative Adventurers  for  money-making  purposes  had  proved  failures  ; 
•numbers  of  persons  throughout  the  English  realm  were  "  disatifected 
■to  the  rulers  in  church  and  state  ; "  and  the  time  had  come  to  take 
steps  to  secure  a  domain  for  a  colony.  On  March  19,  1627-8, 
John  Endicott  and  five  associates,  the  new  Dorchester  Company, 
■obtained  from  the  Council  for  New  England  "a  grant  of  lands 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Western  Ocean,  and  in  width 
.from   a  line  runninu   three  miles  north  of  the  river  Merrimac  to  a 
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li.ie  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles."  The  former  grant  of  the 
New  England  coast  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  others,  six  years 
before,  was  by  them  resigned  to  this  company.  Mr.  Matthew 
Cradock,  ''a  prudent  and  wealthy  citizen  of  London,"  was  the  first 
governor  chosen  by  the  company,  and  "sworn  in  chancery" 
March  23,  1628-9,  Mr.  Thomas  Goffe  being  chosen  and  sworn 
deputy  governor  at  the  same  time. 

)une  20th  Endicott,  commissioned  as  agent  of  the  patentees, 
sailed  with  a  small  party  to  take  charge  for  the  new  company  of 
the  old  station  at  Naumkeag.'  Those  on  the  spot  disputed  their 
claim  at  first,  but  the  matter  was  amicably  adjusted  "by  the 
prudent  moderation  of  Mr.  Conant,  agent  before  for  the  Dorchefter 
merchants,"-  and  the  place  took  the  name  of  "  Salem,"  the  Hebrew 
name  for  peaceful"  All  told  their  numbers  were  "not  much  above 
fifty  or  sixty  persons."  From  the  Charlestown  records  it  appears 
that  an  exploring  party  from  this  small  colony  began  a  settlement 
at    Mishawum,   now  Charlestown,  before   the   winter  of  this  year 

set  in. 

The  new  Dorchester  Company  had  been  successful  m  procurmg 
the  grant  of  lands,  but  it  had  no  corporate  powers,  therefore  the 
Company  was  much  enlarged,  solicited  and  obtained  a  royal  char- 
ter March  4,  1628-9,  creating  the  forporation  known  as  the 
"Governor  and  Company  of  the  Maffachufcm  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land." "But  forafmuch  as  the  publick  affairs  of  the  mtended 
colony  were  like  to  be  but  ill  managed  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  as 
was  between  the  MaJJachuJetts  and  London,"*  this  company  rnime- 
diately  organized  a  government  for  its  colony,  — placmg  their 
agent  of  the  year  before,  Endicott,  at  the  head  as  governor  under 
the  company,  with  seven  persons  to  act  as  a  council  to  hnn  m 
connection  with  two  additional  to  be  chosen  by  the  old  planters, 
prepared  six  vessels,  and  obtained  a  license  from  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer for  the  embarkation  of  "eighty  women  and  maids,  twenty-fix 

,.  -  Called  by  the  natives  Nae.nkccke ,  by  our  Royal   Ki..g  Char.es.  Baflahle  ;  bt,t  now  by  the 
planters,  Salein."  —  Capt.  John  Smith,  163 1-  ,,    ,.      j 

..    Hubbard,   .6S0.  3.   Palfroy.  4-    Hubb.ud 
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children,  and  three  hundred  men/  with  victuals,  arms,  and  tools, 
and  neceffary  apparel,"  and  "one  hundred  and  forty  head  of  cattle 

and  forty  goats." 

Francis  Higginson  and  Samuel  Skelton  were  the  two  most  prom- 
inent and  influential  of  the  "  godly  minifters  "  provided  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  company  for  this  band  of  colonists. 

Three   of   the  vessels    set  sail  in  the   early  part  of   May,  and 
arrived  at  Salem  in  June,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  soon  following.     Of 
their  arrival  Higginson  wrote  :   "  When  we  came  firft  to  Neihum- 
kck'^  we  found   about  halfe   a  fcore  Houfes,  and  a   faire   Houfe 
newly  built  for  the  Gouernour,  we  found  alfo  abundance  of  Corne 
planted  by  them,  verie  good  and  well  likeing.     And  we  brought 
with  us  about  two  hundred  Paffengers  and  Planters  more,  which  by 
common  confent  of  the  old  Planters  were  all  combined  together 
into  one  Body  politicke,  under  the  fame  Gouernour,     There  are  m 
all  of  us  both  old  and  new  Planters  about  three  hundred,  whereof 
two  hundred  of  them  are  fettled  at  Nei/inm-kek,  now  called  Salem ; 
and  the  reft  have  Planted  themfelves  at  Ma/athulet/-  Bay,  begin- 
ning to  build  a  Towne  there  which  we  doe  call  Cherton,  or  Charles 
Towne.^    We  that  are  fettled  at  Salem  make  what  haft  we  can  to 
build   Houfes,   fo   that  within  a  fliort  time  we  fliall  have    a  faire 

lowne." 

On  July  20th,  a  day  set  apart  for  fasting  and  prayer,  Higgmson 
and  Skelton  were  respectively  chosen  teacher  and  pastor,  and  both 
were  ordained  with  "  ftmple  folemnity,"  and  on  August  6th  thirty 
persons  assented  to  "a  Confeffio.i  of  Faith  and  Church  Covenant 
according  to  Scripture,"  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Higginson,  of  which  each 
of  the  thirty  received  a  copy.  Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth  had 
been  invited  to  witness  the  organization  of  the  church,  and  he, 
"  and  fome  others  with  him,  coming  by  Sea,  hindred  by  crofs  winds 

I.  "People  profeffing  themfelves  of  good  ranke,  zeale,  meanes  and  quality."  2-  Naumkeag. 
3.  The  name  Massachusetts  Bay  wa.  at  first  only  applied  to  the  waters  of  Boston  Bay  or  Harbor 
lying  between  Nahant  and  Point  AUerton,  and  Massachusetts  included  only  the  <^°""''-y  J'"^ 
around  this  inner  bay.  4.  "  On  the  neck  of  land  called  MiJJia.vum.  between  M.ft.ck  and  Charles 
Rivers,  full  of  Indians,  named  Ahtr^iwMS."  —  Prmce's  Annals,  Sept-  13,  '628. 
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that  they  could  not  be  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  came  into 
the  Affembly  afterward,  and  gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowHiip, 
wifliing  all  profperity  and  a  bleiTed  fuccefs  unto  fuch  good  begin- 
nings."^ -Thus  was  organized  the  first  church  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  next  important  action  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Company 
was  to  provide  for  transferring  the  charter  and  government  of  the 
company  to  New  England,  and  this  was  determined  upon  August 
29,  1629.  The  old  officers  resigned  ;  and,  on  October  20th,  John 
Winthrop  was  chosen  Governor,  with  John  Humphrey  for  Deputy- 
Governor,  and  eighteen  others  for  Assistants.  Humphrey's  depait- 
ure  was  delayed,  and,  March  23,  1629-30,  at  a  Court  kept  aboard 
the  Ai'bcHa,  at  South-Hampton,  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Thomas  Dudley,  and  several  Assistants  were 
chosen,  in  place  of  those  who  were  not  yet  ready  to  sail  to  the  new 

colony. 

Active  measures  were  taken  at  once  to  transport  to  the  colony 
large  accessions  of  men,  women,  children  and  supplies.  Seventeen 
ves^sels  in  all,  bearing  about  a  thousand  passengers,  some  from  the 
West  of  England,  but  the  larger  part  from  the  vicinity  of  London, 
came  over  before  the  winter  of  1630.  The  expense  of  this  equip- 
ment and  transportation  was  ^{^2 1,200.- 

John  Winthrop,  writing  to  his  wife  "  From  aboard  the  Arbella,' 
riding  at  the  Cowes,  March  28,  1630,"  says:  "We  have  only  four 
fliips  ready,  and  fome  two  or  three  Hollanders  go  along  with  us. 

I.  Morion's  Memorial.  2.  So  stated  in  Josselyn's  Chronological  Observations.  But  in  his 
r^vo  Voyages  [1663]  he  has  the  following:  "The  Twelfth  of  July,  Anno  Dom.  .630,  John  Wen- 
thorp,  Efq  ;  and  the  aff.ftants  arrived  with  the  Patent  for  the  Maffachufets.  The  paffage  of  the 
people  that  came  along  with  him  n,  ten  Velfels  came  to  95°°°  PO""d  '  *«  ^wme,  Goats,  Sheep, 
Neat  and  Horfes  coft  to  tranfport  .2000  pound  bef.des  the  price  they  coft  them  ;  get  mg  food  for  the 
people  till  they  could  clear  the  ground  of  wood  amounted  to  4500°  PO"nd  :  Nails,  Glafs,  =i"°  o'^e'' 
Iron  work  for  th.eir  meeting  and  dwelling  houfes  13000  pound;  Arms,  Powder,  Bullet,  and  Match 
together  with  their  Artillery  22000  pound,  the  whole  fum  amounts  unto  one  hundred  ninety-two 
thoufand  pounds.  They  fet  down  t^rft  upon  Noddles  IjJand,  afterwards  tl.ey  began  to  build  upon 
the  main."  As  he  gives  the  date  of  arrival  wrong,  and  as  his  "whole  fum  "  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  his  items,  perhaps  the  accurateness  of  his  figures  may  be  questioned.  Even  as  estimates 
they  are  curious  and  worth  noticing.  3-  A  ship  of  350  tons,  manned  with  52  seamen,  and  tur 
nished  with  28  pieces  of  ordnance  :  the  admiral  of  the  little  fleet. 
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The  reft  of  the  fleet  (being  feven  fliips)  will  not  be  ready  this 
lenni<^ht  We  are,  in  all  our  eleven  flVips,  about  feven  hundred 

nerfons  'paffengers,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  cows,  and  about 
fixty  horles.  The  fliip  which  went  from  Plimouth'  carried  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  perfons." 

On  the  i-th  of  June  the  ArbcUa  arrived  at  Salem,  the  Jewell  on 
the  13th,  and  several  other  vessels  during  the  first  week  in  July. 
On  the  8th  of  Julv  Winthrop  records  in  his  journal:  "We  kept  a 
day  of  thanklgiving  in  all  the  plantations,"  "all  the  whole  fleet 
being  fafely  come  to  their  port." 

The  Mary  &^  John,  of  400  tons,  Capt.  Squeb,  master,  sailed 
from  Plymouth  March  20,  1629-30,  bearing  the  assistants  Edward 
Rossite^  and  Roger  Ludlow,  and  about  140  others,  "godly  families 
and  people  from  Devonfliire,  Dorfetfliire,  and  Somerfetfhire,  ac- 
companied bv  two  ministers.  Revs.  John  Warham  and  John  Maver- 
ick On  the  30th  of  Mav,  "  when  we  came  to  Naniajkct,  says 
Capt  Roger  Clap,'  one  of  her  passengers,  in  his  memoirs,  "Capt. 
Squeb  would  not  bring  us  into  Charles  River,^  as  he  was  bound  to 
do  but  put  us  alhore  and  our  goods  on  Nantajkct  Point,  and  le ft  us 
to  Ibift  for  ourielves  in  a  forlorn  place  in  this  wildernefs,  "like  a 
mercilefs  man.""'  Nine  or  ten  of  these  unfortunates  were  the  men 
who  first  visited  the  place  afterwards  called  Watertown,  which  visit 
Mr   Clap  proceeds  to  relate  as  follows  : 

-  But  as  it  plealed  God,  we  got  a  boat  of  fcMuc  old  planters,  and 
loaded  her  with  goods  ;  and  fome  able  men,  well  armed,  went  in 

.  Ludlo.-.  the  Mary  aud  John.  2.  Now  Hull.  3-  A  y.  ung  man  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  ^1  o7t  of  Plyn,outh,  in  Devon.  4-  ^Vood^s  N.  E.  Prospect,  .63..  g.ve«  "  M.ihaun,. 
M  LTut  -^  Charlestowne ,■■  and  the  names  of  "  Rivers  of  note  "  in  the  followng  order  :  Sa.tgu 
MifticU,  M.mau„,,  Naponfet,  &c."  where  the  Mishaum  is  the  only  one  ^^^^^^^^Z 
to  the  Charles.  Capt.  John  Smith,  in  his  Description  0/  Ne.v  f  «^^7f-  f  .^^^^  ;  ^  ''^^^ 
name  Massachusetts  River  to  the  stretch  of  water  maUu,g  "'i'^rough  th  la.  c  fuun  h^  B^^^^ 
which  name  was  "changed  by  the  Prince  his  Highnelfe  to  Charles  Rwer.  ^^^^^^^f^^^^ 
i,e,u.n  first  appears  in  Mors.s  G..etteer,   ,,,,.     The  or.gmal  In   .an  .«n.        the  Ch  Rwe^ 

would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  Mishannt.     See  note  4.  page  .   •     Jol  >    End.cot  ,  m  a 
37th  8:   165.,  mentions  '"one   Pu,n.naku>nmin,   Sachem  of  Q^"'""'^'^^f=^' /^."'".'"^  ,:~,„,, 
neer  to  J Narra.anfetsr  who  desired  that  some  English  be  sent  "'to  plant  hts  Rn.e.        Ada.^ 
Life  of  Eliot,  p.  S,     The  river  may,  therefore,  have  had  another  ^^^^^^"^.Z^U 
part  of  its  course.       5-   He  "was  afterwards  obliged  to  pAv  dam-tses  f> .  ^h,^  o  ncU.ct. 
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her  unto  Charkjlown,  where  we  found  fome  wigwarms  and  one  houfe, 
and  in  the  houfe  there  was  a  man  which  had  a  boiled  bafs,  but  no 
bread  that  we  fee  :  but  we  did  eat  of  his  bafs,  and  then  went  up 
Charles  River,  until  the  river  grew  narrow  and  Ihallow,  and  there 
we  landed  our  goods  with  much  labour  and  toil,  the  bank  bemg 
fteep      And  night  coming  on,  we  were   informed  that  there  were 
hard*  by  us  three  hundred  Indians.     One  Englilhman^  that  could 
fpeak   the    Indian   language   (an    old    Planter)   went   to   them   and 
advifed  them  not  to  come  near  us  in  the  night  ;  and  they  hearkened 
to  his  counfel,  and  came  not.     I  myfelf  was  one  of  the  centmels 
that  firft  night.     Our  captain  was  a  low  country  foldier,  one  Mr. 
Southcot     a'' brave   foldier.     In  the  morning  fome  of  the   Indians 
came  and  rtood  at  a  diftance  off,  looking  at  us,  but  came  not  near  ' 
us  •  but  when  they  had  been  a  while  in  view,  fome  of  them  came 
and  held  out  a  great  bafs  towards  us  ;    fo  we  fent  a  man  with  a 
biiket,  and  changed  the  cake  for  the  bafs.     Afterwards  they  fup- 
plied  us  with  bafs,  exchanging  a  bafs  for  a  bifl.et-cake,  and  were 
very  friendly  unto  us."'   ...   "I  think  we  were  not  above  ten  m 
number"     "We  had  not  been  there  many  days,  (although  by  our 
dilio-ence  we  had  got  up  a  kind  of  ftelter  to  fave  our  goods  m),  but 
we  had  orders  to  come  away  from  that  place,  (which  was  about 
Watertown),  unto  a  place  called  Mattapan  (now  Dorchefter  ),  be- 
caufe  there  was  a  neck  of  land  fit  to  keep  our  cattle  on."^ 

Tradition  says  that  the  steep  bank  where  they  landed  was  near 
the  place  where  the  U.  S.  arsenal  now  stands.  The  name  of 
Dorchester  was  transferred  to  the  land  which  they  occupied  during 
their  brief  stay,  and  a  writer  as  late  as  1827  says  a  pasture  in  the 
vicinity  was  called  Dorchester  fields. 

A  fortnight  later,  less  than  a  week  after  his  arrival,  Winthrop, 
with  a  small  party,  "went  to  Maltachufetts  to  find  out  a  place  for 
our  fitting  down,"  "for  Salem,  where  wee  landed,  pleated  vs  not. 
And  to  that  purpofe  fome  were  fent  to  the  Bay  to  learch  vpp  the 

..  Probably  Tho.as  Walford,  blacksmith,  .ho  was  the  first  settler  at  'f^-^^'"'^)^^'';^^:^^, 
they  "didealofhisbafs.'         .   So  named  ''becat.se  several  or  the  seU.ers  cam    fr^-^o^^^^^^^ 
that  name  in  England,  and  also  in  honour  of  the  mn.ster  of  .ha,  place,   ,he  Rev     Mr. 
3.  Clap'^s  Memoirs,  p.  21. 
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riuers  for  a  conuenient  place,  who  vppon  their  returne  reported  to 
haue  found  a  good  place  vppon  Mipck ;  but  fome  other  of  vs  fec- 
onding  theis  to  approue  or  diflike  of  their  judgement^;  wee  found  a 
place  tiked  vs  better^  three  leagues  vpp  Charles  riner? 

"And  there  vppon  undipped  our  goods  into  other  veffels  and  with 
much  coft  and  labour  brought  them  in  July  to  Charles  Towne ;  but 
:there  receiving  advertifements  by  fome  of  the  late  arrived  fliipps 
from  London  and  Amfterdam  of  fome  French  preparations  againft 
vs  (nianv  of  our  people  brought  with  vs  beeing  fick  of  feaver  and 
the  fcurvy  and  wee  thereby  unable  to  carry  vpp  our  ordnance  and 
baggage  foe  farr)  wee  were  forced  to  change  our  counfaile  and  for 
our  preient  llielter  to  plant  difperfedly,  fome  at  Charles  Towne^\^^c\^ 
ftandeth  on  the  North  Side  of  mouth  of  Charles  Riuer ;  fome  on 
the  South  Side,  which  place  wee  named  Bojloii  (as  wee  intended  to 
have  done  the  place  wee  firft  refolved  on)  fome  of  vs  vppon  MiJIick, 
which  place  wee  named  Meadford ;  fome  of  vs  weftwards  on  Charles 
Miner,  four  miles  from  Charles  Towne,  which  place  wee  named 
Watertoiinc,  others  of  vs  two  miles  from  Bofton  in  a  place  wee 
named  Rockfbury,  others  vppon  the  riuer  of  Sawgus  between  Salem 
and  Charlejtowne.  And  the  wefterne  men  four  miles  South  from 
Bojlon  at  a  place  wee  named  Dorchejler.  This  difperfion  troubled 
fome  of  vs,  but  helpe  it  wee  could  not,  wanting  abiUity  to  remoue 
to  any  place  fit  to  build  a  Towne  vppon,  and  the  time  was  too  iliort 
to  deliberate  any  longer  leaft  the  winter  fliould  furprife  vs  before 
wee  had  builded  our  houfes.  The  belt  counfel  wee  could  find  out 
was  to  build  a  fort  to  retire  to,  in  fome  convenient  place,  if  any 
enemy  prelTed  thereunto,  after  we  fliould  have  fortifyed  ourfelves 
againrt  the  injuries  of  wett  and  cold.  So  ceafing  to  confult  further 
for  that  time  they  which  had  health  to  labour  fell  to  buikhng, 
wherein  many  were  interrupted  with  fickness  and  many  dyed  weeke- 
ly,  yea  almost  dayley." 

..  "The  people  that  arrived  at  the  Massachusetts  in  the  fleet,  Anno  Domini  .630,  were  not 
much  unlike  the  family  ot  Noah,  at  their  first  issuing  ou:  of  the  ark;  and  had,  as  it  were,  a  new 
world  to  people;  being  uncertain  where  to  make  their  begwmmgr  —  Hubbard's  N.  .,  P  i34- 
2.  "This,"  says  Palfrey,  "would  correspond  to  what  is  now  H'altham  or  IV.sfon,  and  ^1  ihmk  it 
very  likely  to  have  been  near  the  mouth  of  Sio,^'  Brook,  which  divides  those  two  towns. 
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The  (liips  being  about  to  return  to  England  and  Ireland,  upwards 
of  100  returned  in  them,  "and  glad  were  wee  lb  to  be  ridd  of 
them."  Others  joined  a  settlement  at  Piscataway,  "  whereby 
though  our  numbers  were  leffened  yet  wee  accounted  ourfelves 
nothing  weakened  by  their  removeall.''  Rev.  Mr.  Higginson  of 
Salem,  "a  zealous  and  profitable  preacher,"  Mr.  Johnson  and  "the 
lady  Arbella  "  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Rossiter,  one  of  the  assistants, 
were  among  those  who  died.  "  So  that  there  were  now  left  of  the 
5  vndertakers,"  says  Dudley,  "but  the  Gouernour,  Sir  Richard 
Saltonftall  and  myfelfe  and  feven  other  of  the  Affistants  —  And  of 
the  people  who  came  over  with  vs  from  the  time  of  their  fetting 
fail  from  England  in  Aprill,  1630,  untill  December  followinge  there 
dyed  by  eftimacon  about  200  at  leaft."  Lt.  Governor  Dudley  thus 
sums  up  what  transpired  in  the  colony  during  the  first  eight  and  a 
half  months  after  their  arrival,  in  his  "  Letter  to  the  Countess  of 
Xincoln,"  written  March  28,  1631. 

At  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  which  Dudley  speaks,  when 
they  were  unable  by  reason  of  sickness  to  carry  their  "ordnance 
and  baggage  foe  farr "  as  "three  leagues  vpp  Charles  riuer,''  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,^  Rev.  George  Phillips,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
the  planters,  went  up  Charles  River  about  four  miles  "to  a  place 
7ocn  watered'"  and  settled  a  plantation,  just  below  where  Mt. 
Auburn  is  now  located,  "  at  first  sometimes  called  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall's    plantation,"  but    named   IVaferfoir  by    the   Court  of 


Yorkshire.    He  was  the  first  Assc 
_V(7<-      ^-     JT  t?  n       ^^  o        t"  t'le  six  origuial  patentees  menti 

^         Vn^S/^  «^a-^  ff^^-^r^      in  Kug  Charles's  charter  to  the 


Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  was  son  of  Samuel,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Sahonstall,  Esq.,  of  HaHfax 

Yorkshire.  He  was  the  first  Associate 
to  t!ie  six  original  patentees  mentioned 
in  Kitg  Charles's  charter  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  March  4,  1628-9.  A 
worthy  Puritan,  one  of  the  five  under- 
takers, the  first  founder  of  the  town 
and  first  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Watertown.  His  uncle 
Richard  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
.  '"    '597-  2.   "It   is   ordered   that 

Trimountaine  shall  be  called  Bojlon ;  Mattafian,  Dorchester;  and  the  towne  upon  Charles  Ryuer 
Waterion.  [Margin]  iVater  Toune"-Mass.  Rec,  1.75.  The  Indian  name  of  Watertown  was 
PequHsset,  retamed  for  a  long  time  in  the  names  Pequusset  Common  and  Pequusset  Meadow.  It 
was  sometimes  corruptly  written  Pissgusset  and  even  Pigs  go  suck. 
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Assistants,  on  the  7th  of  September,  the  second  meeting  held  after 
their  arrival  in  the  colony,  which  is  considered  the  date  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Town.  The  name  was  doubtless  given  from  the 
fact  stated  by  many  of  the  early  writers,  that  it  was  "well  watered." 
Johnson^  calls  it  "  a  fruitful  plot  of  large  extent,  watered  with  many 
pleafant  fprings,  and  rivulets,  running  like  rivers  throughout  her 
body "  Josselvn  in  his  Two  Voyages,  1663,  and  Dunton  m  his 
Letters  from  Ne7v  England,  1686,  use  identical  words,  and  describe 
Water-Town  as  "built  upon  one  of  the  branches  of  Charles  River, 
^^ry  fruitful  and  of  large  extent;  watered  with  many  pleafant 
Springs,  and  fmali  Rivulet';." 

"We  beganne  againe  in  December,"  says  Dudley,  "to  coniult 
about  a  fitt  place  to  build  a  Toune  vppon,  leaveinge  all  thoughts  of 
a  fort,  becaufe  vppon  anv  invafion  wee  were  neceffarily  to  loofe  our 
howfes  when  we  Ihould  retire  thereinto  ;  foe  after  diverfe  meetmgs 
at  Bojlon.  Rock f bury,  and  Watcrton-^  on  the  28th K)f  December  wee 
arew  to  this  refolucon  to  bind  all  the  Affistants  (Mr.  Endicott  & 
Mr  Sharpe  excepted,  which  lall  purpofeth  to  returne  by  the  next 
Ihipps  into  England)  to  build  howfes  at  a  place,  a  mile  eaft  from 
Waterton  neere  Charles  river,  the.next  Springe,  and  to  winter  there 
the  next  veare,  that  foe  by  our  examples  and  by  removeinge  the 
ordinance  and  munition  thether,  all  who  were  able,  might  be 
drawne  thether,  and  fuch  as  fliall  come  to  vs  hereafter  to  their  ad- 
vantage bee  compelled  foe  to  doe  ;  and  foe,  if  God  would,  a  fortifyed 
Toune  might  there  grow  vpp,   the   place  fitting   reasonably  well 

thereto." 

The  "place  a  mile  eaft  from  Waterton''  was  called  I^ew  Towne 

the  present  Old  Cambridge.  During  the  fall  and  winter  several 
settlers  at  Watertown  lost  their  wigwams  and  houses  by  fire,  and 
"  Mr.  Phillips,  the  minifter  of  Watertown,  and  others,  had  their 
hay  burnt."     Dudley  closes  his  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln 

there,  upon  view  of  a  place  a  .ni'.e  beneath  the  town  [the  centra  potnt,  or  --^enc  of  the  c^  ef 
persons]  all  agreed  it  a  fi,  place  for  a  fortified  town,  and  we  took  fme  to  consider  further  about  ,t. 
—  W inthiop' s  Jouimd. 
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with  the  following  account  of  the  first  general  night  alarm  :  "  Vppon 
the  25  of  this  March,  one'  of  WatertoJt  haueing  loft  a  calfe,  and 
about    10  of  the  clock  at  night  heareinge  the   howlinge  of   fome 
wolues  not  farr  off,  raifed  many  of  his   neighbours  out  of  their 
bedds,  that  by  difcharginge  their  mufkeets  neere  about  the  place, 
where' hee  heard  the  wolues,  hee  might  foe  putt  the  wolues  to  flight, 
and  faue  his  calfe  :  the  wind  ferveing  fitt  to  cary  the  report  of  the 
mulkeets  to  Rock/bury,  3  miles  of  at  fuch  a  time,  the  inhabitants 
there  tooke  an  alarme  beate  vpp  their  drume,  armed  themfelves  and 
fent  in  poft  to  vs  to  Bojio/i  to  raife  vs  allfoe.     Soe  in  the  morninge 
the  calfe  beein-e  found  lafe,  the  wolues  affrighted,  and  our  danger 
part,  wee  went  merrily  to  breakefaft."     Though  this  proved  to  be  a 
false  alarm,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court  held  April  12th  following, 
"  patrols  of  four  men  were  appointed  to  be  kept  every  night  at  Dor- 
chester and  at  Watertown,  the  southern  and  western  outposts  ;  and 
military   companies   were    to    be    trained    every    Saturday.      The 
amount  of  ammunition  to  be  kept  by  each  soldier  was  prescribed  ; 
and  the  firing  of  a  gun  after  the  night  watches  were  set  was  made 
punishable  by  whipping,  and  a  second  offence  by  measures  more 

severe."  "^  •     u  •  f 

"1630.     A    very    lliarp    winter    in    New  Etiglandr     This  brief 
record  in  Josselyn's  Chronological  Observations  might  be  expanded 
into  a  long  account  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  that  came  upon 
the   settlers  so  illy  provided  with  shelter  and  provisions.     Roger 
Clap  writes  in  his  Memoirs :  —  "  Now  coming  into  this  country,  I 
found  it  a  vacant  wildernefs,  in  refped  of  Englijh.     There  were 
indeed  fome  Englijh   at  Flymouth   and   Salem,  and   fome  few  at 
Charlejlown,  who  were  very  deftitute  when  we  came  alhore  ;  and 
planting-time  being  paft,  fhortly  after  provifion  was  not  to  be  had 
for  money.  .  .  .  And  when  I  could  have  meal  and  water  and  fait 
boiled  together,  it  was  fo  good,  who  could  wifii  better  ?  "     Again  : 
"  In  our  beginning  many  were  in  great  ftraits,  for  want  of  provifion 
for  themfelves  and  their  little  ones.     Oh,  the  hunger  that  many  fuf- 

I.  "  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,''  Winthrop  say.s  2.   I'allrcy. 
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fered,  and  law  no  hope  in  an  eye  of  reafon  to  be  fupplied,  only  by 
clams,  and  mufcles,  and  fifli !  We  did  quickly  build  boats,  and 
Ibme  went  a  fifliing.  But  bread  was  with  many'a  very  fcarce  thing ; 
and  flefli  of  all  kinds  as  fcarce.  ...  Yet  this  can  I  fay  to  the  praife 
of  God's  glory,  that  he  fent  not  only  poor  ravenous  Indians,  who 
came  with  their  bafkets  of  corn"  on  their  backs,  to  trade  with  us, 
which  was  a  good  fupply  unto  many  ;  but  alfo  fent  fliips  from 
Holland  and  from  Ireland  with  provifions,  and  Indian  Corn  from 
Virginia,  to  fupply  the  wants  of  his  dear  fervants  in  this  wildernefs, 
both  for  food  and  raiment.  And  when  people's  wants  were  great, 
not  only  in  one  town  but  in  divers  towns  ;  fuch  was  the  godly 
wifdom,  care  and  prudence  (not  felfilhness  but  felf-denial)  of  our 
Governor  Winthrop  and  his  affiftants,  that  when  a  fhip  came  laden 
with  provifions,  they  did  order  that  the  whole  cargo  fhould  be 
bought  for  a  general  ftock  :  And  fo  accordingly  it  was,  and  diflri- 
bution  was  made  to  every  town,  and  to  every  perfon  in  each  town, 
as  every  man  had  need." 

The  limits  of  Watertown  were  for  a  long  time  quite  undefined, 
and  remained  indefinite  between  it  and  Boston,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Charlestown,  on  the  other.  The  settlement  of  New  Town  and 
its  rapid  growth,  however,  soon  raised  questions  as  to  the  bounds 
of  these  two  Towns,  and  on  March  4,  1634-5,  the  Court  appointed 
a  Committee  to  determine  "  the  difference  concerning  all  bounds  of 
land  between  them."  Bond  makes  the  New  Town  [Cambridge] 
line  run  very  near  the  homestall  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  only 
one  small  lot  intervening.  The  Committee  agreed  ''that  the 
bounds  between  Watertown  and  Newtown  shall  stand  as  they  are 
already  from  Charles  River  to  the  great  Fresh  Pond  ;  and  from  the 
tree  marked  by  Watertown  and  Newtown  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  pond,  over  the  pond  to  a  white  poplar  tree  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  pond,  and  from  that  tree  up  into  the  country  north-west- 
by-west,  upon  a  straight  line  by  a  meridian  compass  ;  and  further, 
that  Watertown  shall  have  one  hundred  rods  in  length  above  the 
weare,  and  one  hundred  rods  beneath  the  weare  in  length,  and 
threescore  rods  in  breadth  from  the  river  on  the  south  side  thereof, 
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and  all  the  rest  of  the  ground  on  that  side  the  river  to  lye  to 
Newtown  ; "  westerly  the  Town  extended  "  eight  miles  into  the 
country  from  their  meeting-house."  Later,  after  the  settlement  of 
Concord  and  Dedham,  September  3,  1635,  upon  the  north-west  and 
south-west  of  Watertown,  another  conflict  of  bounds  ensued,  and 
the  Court,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1638,  ordered  "for  the  final  end  of 
all  difference"  between  the  three  towns  "that  Watertown  eight 
miles  shall  be  extended  upon  the  line  between  them  [W.]  and  Cam- 
bridge, so  far  as  Concord  bounds  give  Icave^^''  and  by  the  river  eight 
miles  into  the  country,  "  and  so  to  take  in  all  the  land  of  that 
[north]  side  of  the  river,  which  will  not  fall  into  the  square  five 
miles  granted  to  Dedham  ; "  a  neck  of  land  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  was  given  to  Dedham  to  make  up  her  five  square  miles 
"  accounted  by  quantity  and  not  by  situation."  On  the  northeast 
"  six  myles  of  land  square  "  were  granted  to  Concord,  and  so  located 
in  the  survey  as  to  overlap  the  land  already  granted  to  Watertown ; 
and  thus  the  curtailment  of  the  original  territory  of  Watertown 
began,  which  has  been  continued  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  smallest 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  November,  1637,  a  grant  of 
fifteen  hundred  acres  of  meadow  was  made  to  Watertown  "if  it 
be  there  convenient,  at  the  new  plantation  [Sudbury],  upon  the 
river  Concord  is  upon,"  and  again  in  May,  1651,  the  Court  ordered 
"that  Watertown  shall  have  two  thousand  acres  of  land  laid  out 
near  Assabet  River  .  .  .  provided  it  be  not  prejudicial  to  any  for- 
mer grants."  But  neither  of  these  grants  was  located  at  the  time, 
and,  though  the  town  several  times  appointed  committees  to  secure 
from  the  General  Court  the  location  and  survey  of  the  latter  grant, 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  in  lieu  of,  instead  of  in  addition 
to,  the  former  one,  it  was  not  until  after  a  delay  of  over  a  century 
that  the  grant  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land  was  located  "  at 
Wachusett  Hill,"  in  compensation  for  ihat  taken  by  Concord,  and 
this  was  divided  between  Watertown,  Weston,  and  Waltham.  In 
1756  Waltham  and  Weston  sold  their  shares,  each  for  £2^1  ds.  ?>d. 

=  ;^2005,O.T. 

The  "  weare  "  spoken  of  above  was  about  three  miles  above  the 
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"town,"  just  below  the  fall;  it  was  constructed ^  in  the  spring^  of 
1632  by  permission  of  Governor  Winthrop,  granted,  the  Court  not 
being  in  session,  because  if  they  had  waited  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Court  before  constructing  it,  the  fishing  season  would  have  passed 
by.  The  Court  sanctioned  the  grant  at  its  next  meeting.  May  9* 
1632.  losselyn"  says  :  "A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Town  is  a  fall* 
of  fre(h  waters  which  conveigh  themfelves  into  the  Ocean  through 
Charles  River ;  a  little  below  the  fall  of  which  they  have  a  weir  to 
catch  fifh,  wherein  they  take  ftore  of  Baffe,  Shades,  Alwives,  FrofV 
fish  and  Smelts  ;  in  two  tides  they  have  gotten  one  hundred  thou- 
land  of  thefe  fifli." 

At  a  town  meeting  held  January  3,  1634-5,  it  was  agreed  [by  the 
freemen]  "  that  there  (hall  be  foure  rods  in  breadth  on  each  fide  of 
the  River,  and  in  length  as  far  as  need  (hall  require  laied  to  the  ufe 
of  the  Ware,  fo  that  it  may  not  be  preiudicial  to  the  water-mill. 
Alfo  one  Hundred  and  fifty  Acres  of  Ground  granted  to  the  Ware 
upon  the  other  fide  of  the  River,  to  be  laied  out  in  a  convenient 
place." 

This  wear  was  at  first  public  property,  but  seems  to  have  become 
private  property  in  a  few  years,  held  in  shares.  In  town  meeting, 
June  2,  1641,  it  was  "agreed,  that  Mr.  Mahew  fiiall  enjoy  the  150 
acres  of  land  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Charles  River,  by  Watertown 
wear."  Thirty  years  later,  as  the  wears  were  in  danger  of  being 
purchased  by  Indians,  the  Town  voted  to  purchase  them,  and  they 
were  then  annually  rented  at  the  highest  price  that  could  be  ob- 
tained.    They  were  the  subject  of  many  altercations  and  law  suits. 

I.  Winthrop  states  the  reason  for  building  the  wear  to  have  been,  btcause  the  people  of  Water- 
town,  having  fallen  very  short  of  corn  the  year  before,  for  want  of  fish  for  manure,  (which  use  o^ 
them  they  had  learned  from  the  Indians),  wished  to  build  a  wear  to  take  fish  for  that  purpose 
Granting  permission  to  build  this  wear  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Winthrop  by  Lt. 
Gov.  Dudley,  a  little  later.  2.  April  .6ih.  3.  Whose  distances  are  not  to  be  depended  upoti. 
4.  "  Which  disadvantage  attends  most  of  the  great  rivers  of  New  England,  throughout  the  who  e 
country:  on  the  banks  of  whose  streames  are  many  veynes  of  very  rich  and  fertile  land,  that  would 
receive  abundance  more  inhabitants,  who  might  live  as  well  as  in  most  places  of  the  world,  were  itt 
not  for  the  intolerable  burden  of  transportation  of  theire  goods  by  land,  for  want  of  navigable  chan- 
nels in  those  rivers.  Charles  River  .  .  .  runi.es  up  twenty  or  thirty  miles  into  the  counti-y,  yet 
not  navigable  above  foure  or  five,  which  makes  it  less  serv.ceable  to  the  inhabitants  seated  up 
higher  on  the  bankes  thereof."—  Hiib!>aid,  p    17. 
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Of  late,  says  Bond  (in  i860),  the  prolits  of  the  Fishery  have  been 
divided  between  the  towns  of  Watertown  and  Brighton,  seven-tenths 
to  the  former  and  three-tenths  to  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  impuri- 
ties discharged  into  the  river  from  the_  gas  works,  dye  houses,  and 
other  factories,  the  fish  finally  stopped  coming  up  the  river,  and 
the  last  three  ameunts  reported  by  the  Town  Treasurer  of  Water- 
town  as  income  received  from  the  Fishery  are:  —  for  1856,  $161  ; 
for  1858,  $74.25,  and  for  i860,  $35.  Since  which  time  the  wears 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  used. 

On  account  of  the  "  much  ficknefs  "  and  mortality  that  prevailed 
at  Charlestown  upon  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  people,  owing 
to  the  bad  water  there,  and  their  "  being  deftitute  of  houfing  and 
(belter,  and  lying  up  and  down  in  Booths,"  the  30th  of  July,  1630,  by 
recommendation  of  Governor  Winthrop,  "  was  fet  apart  for  folemn 
falling  and  prayer,"  by  the  people  of  Charlestown  and  Watertown. 
The  first  settlers  of  the  latter  town  had  "  refolved,"  says  Mather, 
"that  they  would  combine  into  church  fellowfhip  as  their  firfl 
work;"  accordingly  after  the  religious  exercises  of  the  day  were 
over,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  George  Phillips,  "  who  was  a 
worthy  fervant  of  Christ  and  Difpenfer  of  his  Word,"  "  about  forty 
men,  whereof  the  firft  was  that  excellent  knight.  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonftall,  then  fubfcribed  this  inftrument,^  in  order  unto  their 
coalefcence  into  a  church  ellate." 

There  has  been  much  argument  over  the  point,  whether  this 
signing  of  a  covenant  constituted  the  organization  of  a  church  ; 
the  weight  of  authority  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Bond  suc- 
cinctly states  the  correct  conclusion  "  that  Watertown  was  the  first 
church  in  New  England  that  distinctly  adopted  the  Congrega- 
tional order ;  that  it  may  justly  claim  priority  over  the  first  church 
of  Boston,  and,  since  the  migration  from  Dorchester  to  Windsor, 
is  entitled  to  rank  as  the  second  church  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 

At  the  first  Court  of  Assistants,  held  August  23,  1630,  at  Charles- 
town,- it  was  "  ordered  that  houfes  be  built  for  "  the  ministers,  Mr. 

I.   A  covenant.         2.   Onboard  i\k  Arbelin.  —  Johnson. 
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Phillips  of  Watertoim  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston,  "  with  conven- 
ient fpeed  at  the  public  charge;"  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  under- 
took to  provide  for  Mr.  Phillips  at  his  plantation,  and  Governor 
Winthrop  at  Boston  for  Mr.  Wilson.^  On  Nov.  30th,  an  order  was 
passed  to  collect  £^0  for  the  support  of  these  two  ministers,  £^0 
being  allotted  to  each;  the  amount  was  assessed:  Boston  ^20, 
Watertown    i:2  0,    Charlestown    £10,   Roxbury    £6,    Medford  £3, 

Winnesemct  £\. 

At  this  Court  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  was  "  fyned  V;^  for  whip- 
pincr  2  feverall  perfons  without  the  prefence  of  another  Affiftant, 
conU-ary  to  an  Act  of  Court  formerly  made  : "  but  this  fine  he 
appears  never  to  have  paid  ;  he  returned  to  England  March  29, 
1631,2  and  this  fine  was  remitted  by  order  of  the  Court  Sept.  6. 
1638.  At  the  second  Court,  Sept.  7,  1630,  it  was  enacted  to  be 
;^io  fine  for  any  that  should  permit  an  Indian  the  use  of  a  gun, 
the  f^rst  offence  ;  the  second  offence  they  were  to  be  imprisoned 
and  fined  at  discretion. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  in  thought  and  action,  — 
the  natural  outgrowth  or  development  of  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Puritanism,  "  to  see  God's  own  Law  made  good  in  this  world ;  .  .  . 
that  God's  Will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven  ; "  ^  —  this  spirit, 
that  "  was  properly  the  beginning  of  America,"  that  led  the  Pil- 
grims to  determine  on  settling  in  the  black,  untamed  forests  and 
amid  the  wild  savage  creatures  of  the  New  World,  that  founded  the 
early  churches  in  the  Colonies,  manifesting  itself  in  individuals, 
early  began  to  give  trouble.  One  Richard  Browne,  "  a  man  of 
good  underflanding,  and  well  verfed  in  the  difcipline  of  feparation, 
having  been   a   ruler  in   one   of  their  churches   in  London;' '  had 

I.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  these  churches,  h/\  L/lJii'ic^ 

both  ministers  had  preached  in  Charleslown  and  Bos-        Qj   ^  (tA.      Jkf  J^y^'^  U"*^ 
ton,  "their  meeiing-place,"  says  Koger  Clap,  "being        J  (j 

abroad  under  a  tree,  where  I  h  ve  heard  Mr.  Wilfon  ■   ■  ,„,  „f  R„t:kstedMAX 

and  Mr.   Ph.llips  preach  many  a  good  fermon  "     Mr.  Phillips  had  ^een  m.n.ster  of  5.  J.  .^ ne 
Groton  in  Suffolk  Co.,   England,  and  Mr.  Wilson  had  formerly  been  a  mm.sto-  of  --  ^^  ^J /  ^ 
ishes  of  SuMury,  in  the  same  county.         ..  Taking  with  him  Grace,  Rosamond,  and  one 
youngest  sons,  probably  Samuel.     His  sons  Richard,  Robert,  and  Henry  remamea. 
.V   Carlyle.         4-   Winthrop,  I.  ;S. 
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been  chosen  elder  by  the  congregation  at  Watertown,  but  he  had 
the  boldness  to  express  and  maintain  the  opinion  that  "  the 
churches  of  Rome  were  true  churches."  'I'his  caused  a  division  in 
the  church,  and  attracted  so  much  attention  that  Governor  Win- 
throp,  Deputy-Governor  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Nowell  (elder  at  Boston), 
and  others  went  to  Watertown,  July  21st,  163 1,  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Phillips  and  Mr.  Browne  on  this  matter.  The  opi?iion  "  was  debated 
before  many  of  both  congregations,  and  by  the  approbation  of  all 
the  affembly  except  three,  was  concluded  an  errour."  But  this 
overwhelming  vote  changed  not  the  elder's  views ;  and  being,  accord- 
ing to  Winthrop,  "  a  man  of  violent  fpirit,  impetuous  in  his  feelings, 
and  impatient  of  rebuke,"  he  was  not  silenced.  Nov.  23d,  163 1, 
the  Court  took  up  the  matter  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  church  advis- 
ing them  "  to  take  into  confideration,  whether  Mr.  Browne  were  fit 
to  be  continued  their  elder  or  not,"  ^  to  which  an  unsatisfactory 
reply  was  given.  Dec.  8th,  on  complaint  of  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  Governor  and  others  again  met  in  assembly  with 
them  at  Watertown  ;  the  complaints  were  heard,  and,  after  much 
debate,  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  "  each  party  promifmg  to 
reform  what  hath  been  amifs."  But  tlie  excitement  continued,  and 
in  Nov.  1632,  Winthrop  records  "The  congregation  of  Watertown 
difcharged  their  elder,  Richard  Browne,  of  his  office,  for  his  unfit- 
nefs  in  regard  of  his  paffion  and  diftemper  in  fpeech,  having  been 
oft  admoniflied  and  declared  his  repentance  for  it."  ^  He  was  a 
person  of  consequence  ^  in  the  town,  and  was  in  later  years  fre- 
quently chosen  one  of  the  selectmen  and  representative  to  the 
Court  of  Deputies.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  are  to  believe  him  so 
violent  and  passionate  a  man  as  his  opponents  would  have  him 
appear  to  be.  He  had  the  confidence  of  his  very  worthy  pastor, 
Rev.  George  Phillips,  and  gave  to  him  his  zealous  support  and 
cooperation  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  church  discipline. 


I-  Winthrop,  i  67,  95.  2.  He  was  a  grantee  of  13  lois  in  the  town,  and  of  200  acres 
"next  the  village  granted  to  E)edham  "  He  received  9  acres  in  Waltham  Plain,  next  to  the  river, 
150  acres  in  the  "Farm  Lands"  iWeston),  and  50  acres  in  "the  second  Great  Dividend,"  in 
Waltham. 
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since  owned  by  the  Congregational  churches.  Being  older  than 
Mr.  Phillips  he  was  more  outspoken,  and  brought  upon  himself  the 
displeasure  of  the  magistrates  by  his  "unflinching  confronting"  of 
them  in  their  "much  opposition  to  Mr.  Phillips,"  In  causing  his 
removal  from  his  office  as  elder,  they  but  opened  the  way  for  him 
to  accept  positions  of  even  more  importance,  which  the  people  of 
Watertown  were  not  slow  to  confer  upon  him,  for  they  held  him  in 
the  highest  esteem  as  a  Christian  and  a  citizen,  and  from  the  Col- 
onial Records  he  appears  not  less  respected  and  confided  in  by 
the  Court,  to  which  he  was  Representative  most  of  the  time  from 
the  first  (1634)  till  1657.  After  the  return  of  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall  to  England,  there  was  no  magistrate  in  Watertown,  and  in 
Sept.  1638,  Mr.  Browne  was  appointed  by  the  Court  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  that  town,  "to  end  fmall  caufes."  Nov.  4,  1646, 
he  was  empowered  to  officiate  at  marriages  in  the  town  ;  previous 
to  this  date,  after  the  departure  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  when 
couples  wished  to  be  married  they  had  to  leave  the  town  and  have 
the  ceremony  performed  by  a  magistrate  of  some  other  town. 
Nov,  5,  1633,  he  was  allowed  by  the  Court  "to  keep  a  ferry  over 
Charles  River  againfl;  his  houfe  "  [near  Mt.  Auburn\  and  to  have 
zd  for  one  person,  and  irti'each  for  two  or  more.  May  22,  1639, 
he  was  fined  ^5  for  going  to  Connecticut  without  leave  of  the 
Court,  he  then  being  a  deputy;  but  in  Sept.  £/\,  15^  of  the  fine  was 
remitted  and  the  freemen  of  Watertown  were  fined  ^3,  "  for  fend- 
ing Mr.  Browne  away."  In  1657  he  removed  to  Charlestown  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  84  or  85  years. 

Nov.  5,  1634,  Mr.  Browne  took  a  leading  part  in  bringing  before 
the  Court  of  Assistants  complaint  against  John  Endicott  of  Salem, 
for  mutilating  the  ensign,  by  cutting  out  with  his  sword  the  red 
cross.  It  was  feared  that  this  would  "  be  taken  as  an  act  of  rebell- 
ion, or  of  like  high  nature,  in  defacing  the  King's  colors."  But 
Endicott's  motive  was  one  of  "  confcience,"  "thinking  that  the  red 
crofs  was  given  to  the  King  of  England  by  the  Pope,  as  an  enfign 
of  victory,  and  fo  a  fuperfl;itious  thing,  and  a  relique  of  Antichrist," 
The  settlement  of  this  matter  caused  a  deal  of  trouble  and  anx- 
4 
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iety.  They  were  doubtful  of  the  lawful  use  of  the  cross  in  an 
ensign,  but  satistied  that  his  act  was  very  unlawful,  so  that  finally 
Mr.  Endicott  was  censured,  and  disabled  for  one  year  from  hold- 
ing any  public  ollfice. 

On  the  27th  Jan.,  1631-2,  "the  Governour  and  ibme  company 
with  him  went  ^  up  by  Charles  River  about  eight  miles  above  Water- 
town,''  and  left  an  indelible  record  of  their  visit  in  the  names  which 
they  gave  to  prominent  features  of  the  landscape,  and  which  are 
still  retained.  Winthrop's  Journal  says  they  "named  the  firft 
brook,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  (being  a  fair  ftream  and  com- 
ing from  a  pond  a  mile  from  the  river),  Beaver  Brook,  becaufe  the 
beavers  had  fliorn  down  divers  great  trees  there,  and  made  divers 
dams  acrofs  the  brook.  Thence  they  went  to  a  great  rock,  upon 
which  ftood  a  high  ftone,  cleft  in  funder,  that  four  men  might  go 
through,  which  they  called  Adam's  Chair,  becaufe  the  youngeft  of 
their  company  was  Adam  Winthrop.  Thence  they  came  to  another 
brook,  greater  than  the  former,  which  they  called  Masters'  Brook, 
becaufe  the  eldefl  of  their  company  was  one  John  Maflers.^ 
Thence  they  came  to  another  high  pointed  rock,  having  a  fair 
afpect  on  the  weft  iide,  which  they  called  Mount  Feake,  from  one 
Robert  Feake,  who  had  married  the  Governour's  daughter-in-law. 
On  the  weft  fide  of  Moujtt  Feake,  they  went  up  a  very  high  rock, 
from  whence  they  might  fee  all  over  Neipnett,"  and  a  very  high  hill 
due  weft,  about  forty  miles  off,  and  to  the  N.  W.  the  high  hills  by 
Merrimack,  above  fixty  miles  off."  Some  explanations  are  needed 
to  make  this  pleasant  description  clear  at  the  present  time. 

Beaver  Brook  is  a  large  and  valuable  stream,  and  empties  into 
Charles  River  at  the  lower  end  of  Waltham  Plain,  crossing  the 
"Great  road"  in  its  course.  It  has  two  branches,  eastern  and 
western,  which  unite  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  former 
and  larger  branch,  always  called  Beaver  Brook  in  the  early  deeds 

I.  "  No  doubt  a-foot,"  says  Prince.  "  For  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a  public  road."  Hist.  Coll- 
v.  3,  2d  Ser.p.  265.  2.  John  Masters  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Wateriown ;  he  was 
admitted  freeman  May  18,  163 1  ;  moved  to  Cambridge  before  July,  1635,  and  died  there  21st 
December,  1639;  his  wife  died  five  days  after.         3.  W-'A/>t;</^,  the  margin  reads. 
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and  surveys,  rises  in  East  Lexington,  passes  througli  a  corner  of 
Belmont,  and  divides   it  from  Waltham   nearly  to   the   Watertovvn 
line,    then   flows    south-west   until    it    is    joined    by   the   western 
branch.     The  latter  coming  out  of  SherniaJi's^  Fond,  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  river,  is  the  ?ix\cie.nt  Chester  Brook ;  ^.i  Bond  End, 
near  the  present  New  Church  School,  it  provides  power  for  a  small 
machine-shop  f  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  the  old  Wal- 
tham  Meeting  house,  it  flows  through  a  pond  ■'*  and  extensive  bog, 
called  Bearer  Meadow,  probably  the  locality  of  the  pond  observed 
by  Winthrop,  caused  by  the  beaver  dams  long  since  destroyed  ;  it 
afterwards  passes  through  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Lyman  place,  formerly  known  as  'the  Livcrniore  Farm,  where,  by  a 
small  dam,  it  is  expanded  in  front  of  the  mansion  into  a  beautiful 
stream.     A  little  south  of  Beaver  Meadow  is  Lily  Fond,  a  small 
sheet  of  water  having  its  outlet  through  the  meadow  into  Chester 
Brook.      The   name   Chester  was  probably  given  very  soon   after 
Governor  Win throp's  visit,  as^Mr.  Leonard  Chester  arrived  in  1633 
and  left  Watertovvn  in  1636.    "  Some  modern  improvers,"  says  Bond, 
"have   given    the   name    Clematis''  to    the   middle   portion   of    the 
ancient  Beaver  Brook,''  and  a  Railroad  station  has  now  that  name. 
Masters'  Brook,  which  Winthrop  states  was  "greater  than  the  for- 
mer," is  described  by  a  writer  in  1815,  as  known  by  that  name  to 
the  oldest  inhabitants  then  consulted  by  him.     "  It  is  one  mile  and 
a  half  west  of  Beaver  Brook,  and  nearly  a  mile  this  side  of  Stony 
Brook."     "  At  present,"  he  says,  "  this  brook  can  hardly  be  recog- 
nized by  this  description,  on  account  of  its  smallness.  ...  If  the 
summer  be  dry  there  is  scarcely  any  water  in  the  usual  course  of 
the  brook,   which,   as   it   approaches  the  river,   has  every  appear- 
ance   of  having   once   been    quite    deep    and    broad."      It  forms 
the   western    boundary    of    Waltham  Flain.     The    knowledge    of 

I.  Ill  ear'.v  records  known  as  the  '-Great  Pond  in  the  Woods,'"  afterwards  as  Sherman's, 
Fiske's,  and  Mead's  Fond.  Its  area  is  suppo  ed  to  be  about  lOo  acres.  Bond  z.  For- 
merly a  grist  mill.  3.  Described  in  1815  as  nearly  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  aboundmg 
m  fi^h.  4.   Doubtless  with  the  same  desire  for  improvement,  and  with  about  as  much  nuthor.ty 

as  Attended  the  change  of  the  name  of  the   brook,  this  word  is  mispronounced ;    the  accent  is 
put  upon  the  second  syllable,  instead  of  on  the  first. 
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the  location  of  Adams  Chair  has  been  completely  lost.  Mount 
Feake  was  marked  upon  a  plan  of  the  town  made  in  1640,  only 
eio-ht  years  after  the  name  was  given,  which  plan  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  fire  in  Boston  in  1825  ;  it  has  retained  its  name,  and 
a  beautiful  cemetery  has  been  laid  out  upon  its  western  slope. 
The  "  very  hi^h  rock  "  west  of  Mount  Feake  is  now  called  Boston 
Rock   Hill,   and  from    its  eastern    side  a  fine  view  of  Waltham 

is  had. 

John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  describes  in  a  letter  a 
singular  event  that  occurred  at  Sherman's  Fond  in  June,  1676. 
Some  of  the  Indians,  who  still  had  wigwams  on  the  western  shore, 
observed  the  fish  to  come  up  on  the  shore.  When  some  of  the 
farmers  drove  their  cows  thither  to  water  they  not  only  noticed 
that  the  sand  was  strewn  with  all  kinds  of  fish  from  the  pond,  but 
that  the  cows  refused  to  drink  the  water.  This  continued  three 
days.  A  large  eel,  which  was  wriggling  about  on  the  shore,  was 
thrown  back  into  the  water,  but  immediately  returned  out  of  the 
water  and  remained  until  dead.  Both  Indians  and  whites  ate 
freely  of  the  fish  without  hurt.  During  these  three  days  many 
cartloads  of  fish  came  ashore  ;  but  after  that  time  the  water  be- 
came harmless  again.'  "  It  was  conceived,"  says  Hubbard,  "to  be 
the  effect  of  fome  mineral  vapour  that  at  that  time  had  made  an 
irruption  into  the  water." 

In  February  163 1-2,  a  political  altercation  took  its  rise  at  Water- 
town,  which  has  been  so  far-reaching  and  important  in  its  results, 
as  to  merit  full  notice.  On  the  3d  of  that  month  the  Court  of 
Assistants  ordered  that  £60  be  levied  out  of  the  several  planta- 
tions "towards  the  making  of  a  palifade-  about  the  Newtown,"  to 
carry  out  the  "  refolucon  "  to  which  they  "grew"  December  28, 
1630,  that  "a  fortifyed  Toune  might  there  grow  vpp."  The  pro- 
portion of  the  levy  allotted  to  Watertown  was  ;^8 ;  upon  receipt  of 
the  warrant  for  which  "  the  pallor  [Mr.  Phillips]  and  elder  [Mr. 
Richard   Browne],  &c.,  affembled  the  people  and  delivered  their 

I.  J.  W.  Colby  s  Notes.        2.   Palisades  were  constructed  of  cleft  wood  stakes  eight  feet  long 
driven  into  the  ground. 
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opinions,  that  it  was  not  fafe  to  pay  moneys  after  tliat  fort,  for  fear 
of  bringing  themfelves  and  pofterity  into  bondage."     This  resist- 
ance to  the  order  of  the  Court  resulted  in  their  being  summoned, 
"the  pallor  and  elder  by  letter,  and  the  others  by  warrant,"  before 
the   (Governor   and   Assistants   on   the    17th   of    the   same   month. 
"After  nuich   debate,"  says  Winthrop,  "they  acknowledged   their 
fault,  con  felling  freely,   that  they  were  in  an  errour,  and  made  a 
retraction  and  fubrailTion  under  their  hands,  and  were  enjoined  to 
read  it  in  the  alTembly  the  next  Lord's  day."     Whether  they  fully 
retracted  from  their  publicly  expressed  opinions  may  be  questioned, 
as  Bond  well  says,  from  their  "much  debate,"  the  well-known  char- 
acter of  the  men,  and  the  proceedings  at  the  next  Court  held  less 
than  three  months  later. 

These  men,  thus  independent,  may  well  be  considered  good 
specimens  of  what  Thomas  Carlyle  has  said  the  Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Puritans  were  :  —  Men  "  who  had  thought  about  this  world 
very  seriously  indeed,  and  with  very  considerable  thinking  faculty 
indeed,"  and  who  were  "not  quite  so  far  behindhand  in  their  con- 
clusions respecting  it."  With  them  "  Cant  was  not  fashionable  at 
all  ;"  for  them  "that  stupendous  invention  of  '  Speech  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  Thought '  was  not  yet  made."  No  one  of  them 
could  have  been  deemed  "  a  man  wagging  the  tongue  of  him,  as  if 
it  were  the  clapper  of  a  bell  to  be  rung  for  economic  purposes,  and 
not  so  much  as  attempting  to  convey  any  inner  thought,  if  thought 
he  had,  of  the  matter  talked  of."  "  These  Puritans  do  mean  what 
they  say,"  and  with  the  same  spirit  mentioned  above  they  aimed 
their  opposition  at  the  principle  involved,  which  was  thought  to  be 
full  of  danger,  and  not  at  the  petty  tax^  imposed  in  this  instance. 
To  the  agitation  of  this  subject  [by  Watertown  people],  says  Sav- 
age in  his  note  [Winthrop,  i.  p.  71],  we  may  refer  the  origin  of  that 
committee  of  two  from  each  town  to  advise  with  the  Court  about 
raising  public  moneys,  "  fo  as  what  they  fhould  agree  upon  Hiould 
bind  all."    At  the  next  Court,  held  May  9th,  these  Committees ''  were 

I.  ]Vatertown  had  already  paid  her  proportion  of  two  taxes,  one  for  the  two  military  captanis, 
the  other  for  the  two  ministers,  one  of  whom  she  had.  2.  "Two  of  every  plantation  appomted  to 
coiiferre  with  the  Court  about  raifeing  of  a  publiqiie  ftocke."     Miiss.  Rec.  I-  95 


30     Only  CJiurch-memhers  Admitted  Freemen.  [1631 

appointed  for  the  several  Towns,  John  Oldham  and  John  Masters, 
for  Watertown,  heading  the  list.  This  led  to  the  establishment, 
two  years  later,  of  the  representative  body,  having  the  full  powers  of 
all  the  freemen,  except  that  of  elections.^  To  the  first  General 
Court  of  Delegates,  May  14,  1634,  Watertown  sent  Robert  Feake, 
Richard  Browne,  and  John  Oldham. 

As  early  as  May  18,  1631,  the  Court  had  ordered  and  agreed,  that 
"for  the  time  to  come,  no  man  flaall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
this  body  politic,  but  fuch  as  are  members  of  fome  of  the  churches 
within  the  limits  of  the  fome,"  "  to  the  end  the  body  of  the  com- 
mons may  be  preferved  of  honeft  and  good  men."  ^  They  thus  laid 
as  the  foundation  of  their  new  Commonwealth  an  aristocracy  of 
personal  character,  of  personal  "  goodness  of  that  purity  and  force 
which  only  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  is  competent  to  create."  At  this 
meeting  118  persons  took  the  freemen's  oath,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  franchise,  having  given  notice  of  their  desire  for  admission, 
October  19th,  previous.  "  None  are  fo  fit  to  be  trufled  with  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Commonwealth,"  says  John  Cotton,  "  as  church-mem- 
bers ;  for  the  liberties  of  the  freemen  of  this  Commonwealth  are 
fuch  as  to  require  men  of  faithful  integrity  to  God  and  the  State, 
to  preferve  the  fame.  Their  liberties,  among  others,  are  chiefly 
thefe  :  —  I.  To  choofe  all  magiftrates,  and  to  call  them  to  account  at 
the  General  Court ;  2.  To  choofe  fuch  burgeffes,  every  General  Court, 
as,  with  the  magiftrates  (hall  make  or  repeal  all  laws.  Now  both 
thefe  liberties  are  fuch  as  carry  along  much  power  with  them,  either 
to  eftablifli  or  fubvert  the  Commonwealth."^  Words  that  are  as 
true  to-day  as  when  written,  and  as  applicable  to  affairs  of  state 
now  as  then.  Are  not  "  men  of  faithful  integrity  to  God  and  the 
State,"  just  now  especially  needed  in  high  places  to  preserve  the 
liberties  these  early  Colonists  were  so  zealous  in  establishing,  which 
we  are  enjoying,  and  which  it  is  our  highest  duty  to  hand  down 
intact  to  posterity  ? 

During  the  year  163 1,  but  few  ships  arrived.    These  were  well  laden 

1.   Savage's  Note.     Winthrop,  i.  72.         2.   Mass   Rec.  i.  87.         3-   Hutchinson,  1.  43& 
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with  all  sorts  of  cattle,  which  in  a  few  years  so  increased  that  the 
inhabitants  were  not  only  provided  with  enough  for  themselves,  but 
were  able  also  to  supply  others.  One  of  the  earliest  causes  of  dis- 
pute concerning  boundaries  of  Towns  arose  from  the  people  being 
cramped  for  room  ^  for  the  pasturage  of  their  cattle.  In  1634  Wood 
says  of  the  people  of  New-towne: —  "  The  inhabitants  moft  of  them 
are  very  rich,  and  well  llored  with  Cattell  of  all  forts  ;  having  many 
hundred  Acres  of  ground  paled  in  with  one  generall  fence,  which  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  which  fecures  all  their  weaker  Cat- 
tell  from  the  wilde  beafts  ; "  what  was  true  of  New-towne  was  doubt- 
less equally  true  of  Watertowne,  "a  place  nothing  inferior  for  land, 
wood,  medow,  and  water"  to  the  former,  and  the  wealthier  of  the 
two  at  this  time. 

From  1632  to  1635  "near  twenty  confiderable  fhips  "  came  each 
year,  and  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  settlers  there  arose  a 
scarcity  of  laborers  and  consequent  demand  for  excessive  wiages. 
To  check  this,  the  General  Court  ordered  in  November,  1633,  that 
carpenters  and  masons  should  not  receive  above  2s.  per  diem,  and 
laborers  not  above  18^/,-  and  that  merchants  should  not  advance 
above  4^/.  in  the  shilling  on  what  their  goods  cost  in  England. 
But  this  first  attempt  to  regulate  prices  met  with  no  better  success 
than  later  ones,  and  Hubbard  [1680]  complains  that  these  "good 
orders  did  expire  with  the  first  and  golden  age  in  this  new  world  ; 
things  being  raised  since  to  treble  the  value  well  nigh  of  what  at 
first  they  were." 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1631,  a  small  ship  of  sixty  tons,  called  the 
Plough,  came  into  Nantasket  with  ten  passengers  from  London, 
having  a  patent  to  Sagadahock :  afterwards  called  the  Ligonia  or 
Plough  Patent.  Not  liking  the  place,  they  came  to  Boston  and  went 
up  to  Watertown,  "  a  plantation  for  husbandmen  principally,"  but 
as  their  vessel  drew  ten  feet,  she  ran  aground  twice  by  the  way  and 
"  they  laid  her  bones  there."     This  company  was  called  the  Hus- 

1.  TI.e  government  having  at  first  permitted  no  man  to  live  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
meeting-house  in  his  town.     Watertown  people,  being  farmers  chiefly,  were  soon  widely  scattered. 

2.  At  the  court  held  September  28,  1630,  the  wages  of  common  laborers  were  fixed  at  bd.  a  day, 
and  those  of  mechanics  who  were  employed  in  building,  at  ibd.,  in  addition  to     meat  hit 

The  following  March  this  order  was  rescinded. 


,2  Accident  and  Curious  Incident.         [1632 

bandmen ;  they  were  Familists,^  who  believed  that  the  essence  of 
religion  consisted  in  Divine  love,  and  were  popularly  considered  a 
sort  of  free-love  sect  of  that  day ;  these  soon  after  "  vaniflied  away, 
and  came  to  nothing."  The  next  year  the  court  ordered  their  goods 
to  be  inventoried  by  the  beadle,  and  to  be  preserved  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  company  in  London  which  sent  them  out. 

July  2,  1632,  at  the  regular  training  at  Watertown,  the  first  re- 
corded accident  in  the  town  from  the  careless  use  of  firearms 
happened.  A  man  having  an  I-did'ntthink-it-was-loaded  musket, 
"which  had  long  been  charged  with  piftol  bullets,  not  knowing  of 
it,  gave  fire,  and  fliot  three  men,  two  into  their  bodies,  and  one  into 
his\ands ;  but  it  was  fo  far  off,  as  the  fliot  entered  the  Ikin  and 
flayed  there,  and  they  all  recovered."  The  first  order  passed  at 
the  Court  held  on  the  next  day  enjoined  upon  all  officers  to  "  take 
a  fpecial  care  to  fearch  all  pieces  brought  into  the  field,  for  being 
charged  with  fliot  or  bullets." 

Watertown  people  seem  to  have  been  ever  on  the  alert  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  tjieir  rights,  for  on  May  i,  1632,  one  John  Clark, 
the  constable  of  the  town,  complained  to  the  Governor,  that  Cap  t. 
Patrick,  one  of  the  two  military  men  supported  at  public  expense, 
"being  removed  out  of  their  town  to  Newtown,  did  compel  them  to 
watch  near  Newtown,  and  defired  the  Governor  that  they  might 
have  the  ordering  within  their  own  town." 

In  July  Winthrop  records  this  curious  incident :—" At  Watertown 
there  was  (in  view  of  divers  witneffes)  a  great  combat  between  a 
moufe  and  a  fnake ;  and  after  a  long  fight  the  moufe  prevailed  and 
killed  the  fnake.  The  paflor  of  Bofton,  Mr.  Wilfon,  a  very  fincere, 
holy  man,  hearing  of  it,  gave  this  interpretation :  That  the  fnake 
was  the  devil ;  the  moufe  was  a  poor,  contemptible  people,  which 
God  had  brought  hither,  which  fliould  overcome  Satan  here  and 
difpoffefs  him  of  his  kingdom." 

The  first  reported  case  of  insanity  in  the  town  is  that  of  "  one 
John  Edye,  a  godly  man  of  the  congregation,"  who  in  March,  1633, 

I.    This  sect  was  eslnblisbed  in  Holland,  in  1555  by  Henry  Nichols,  a  Westphalian. 


1633]      Scanty  Harvests ;  First  Liquor  Law.  T^^i 

fell  diftradled,  and,  getting  out  one  evening,  could  not  be  found,  but 
eight  days  after  he  came  again  of  himfelf.  He  had  kept  his 
ftrength  and  colour,  yet  had  eaten  nothing."  He  recovered,  lived 
orderly,  but  was  now  and  then  "  a  little  diftempered." 

The  harvest  in  1632  was  scanty  on  account  of  the  cold  and  wet 
weather  which  prevailed  during  the  summer;  and  again,  in  1633, 
"  there  was  great  fcarcity  of  corn,  by  reafon  of  the  fpoil  our  hogs 
had  made  at  harveft,  and  the  great  quantity  they  had  eaten  in  the 
winter,  there  being  no  acorns."  Owing  to  this  scarcity  of  corn  two 
remarkable  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Court,  November  5, 
1633  : —  I.  "That  no  man  fhall  give  his  fwine  any  corn,  but  fuch 
as,  being  viewed  by  two  or  three  neighbours,  (hall  be  judged  unfit 
for  man's  meat."  2.  "  Alfo,  that  every  plantation  fliall  agree  how 
many  fwine  every  perfon  may  keep,  winter  and  fummer,  about  the 
plantation."  The  common  food  of  the  settlers  was  beans,  corn, 
squashes,  and  smoked  fish ;  potatoes  not  being  generally  introduced 
till  1 7 18.  A  quart  of  milk  sold  for  a  penny,  four  eggs  for  a  penny, 
butter  was  sixpence  a  pound,  and  cheese  fivepence,  although  money 
was  worth,  it  has  been  stated,  five  times  as  much  as  now.^ 

As  early  as  October,  1630,  Governor  Winthrop,  perceiving  the 
"  inconveniences "  which  had  arisen  from  the  use  of  liquors  at 
table  "by  drinking  one  to  another,  reftrained  it  at  his  own  table" 
and  persuaded  others  to  do  the  same.  A  loose  paper  was  found  in 
his  MSS.  containing  reasons  for  a  law  against  this  custom,  and  in 
December,  1639,  the  Court  made  an  order  abolishing  "that  vain 
cuftom."  The  "  General  Courts  "  and  Governors  of  our  later  days 
might  profit  by  the  example  set  them  by  their  illustrious  prede- 
cessors. 

Palfrey  notes  that  the  name  of  that  peculiarly  New  England 
institution,  the  town,  "first  occurs  in  the  record  of  the  second 
colonial  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  in  connection  with  the 
naming  of  Boston,  C/iarlestow?i,  and  Watertown.  The  first  entry  in 
the  original  records  of  Watertown,  made  as  early  as  1634,  stands 

I.  Colby's  Notes. 


34  Toivii;  Selectmen;  Ballots.  [1635 

as  follows  :  —  "Agreed,  by  the  confent  of  the  Freemen,  that  there 
Ihall  be  three  perfons  chofen  for  the  ordering  of  the  civill  affaires ; 
one  of  them  to  ferve  as  Town  Clerk,  and  shall  keep  the  records 
and  acts  of  the  Town  ;  the  three  chofen  are  William  Jennifon,^  Brian 
Pembleton,  John  Eddie,"  the  latter  the  same  already  named  as 
having  been  temporarily  insane  the  year  previous.  February  10, 
1635,  the  inhabitants  at  Charlestown  made  order  at  a  full  meeting 
"for  the  government  of  the  town  by  Selectmen,''^  which  name  was 
speedily  applied  throughout  New  England  to  "  municipal  gov- 
ernors." 

The  first  elections  held  by  ballots  were  at  the  General  Court  as- 
sembled at  Newtown,  May  6,  1635.  The  Governor,  John  Haynes, 
and  deputy,  Richard  Bellingham,  were  elected  by  papers,  wherein 
their  names  were  written  ;  for  the  choice  of  Assistants,  the  names 
were  announced  (placed  in  nomination)  by  the  Governor,  and  those 
of  the  freemen  in  favor  deposited  inscribed  ballots,  those  opposed, 
blank  ones.  In  order  that  the  freemen  should  have  the  fullest 
freedom  in  the  selection  of  their  deputies,  it  was  ordered  that 
thenceforth  they  should  "  be  elected  by  papers." 

The  people  of  Newtown,  scarcely  three  years  after  their  settle- 
ment, with  Watertown  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  on  the  one  side, 
and  Charlestown  two  miles  on  the  other,  were  so  straitened  "for 
want  of  land,  efpecially  medow,"  that  they  desired  leave  of  the 
Court  to  look  out  for  enlargement  or  removal,  which  being  granted, 
they  sent  men  "  to  fee  Agawavi  and  Merrimack,  and  gave  out  they 
would  remove."  A  little  later  six  men  sailed  in  Governor  Win- 
throp's  bark,  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay,  the  first  vessel  built  in  the 
colony,  launched  at  Mistick,  July  4,  163 1,  "to  difcover  Connecticut 
River,  intending  to  remove  the  town  thither."  At  the  Court  held, 
in  September,  1634,  after  a  long  discussion  during  a  week's  session, 
the  Newtown  people  finally  accepted  the  offer  of  "the  ground 
about  Muddy  Rivcr'''^  from  Boston,  and  "the meadow  on  this  side 
Watertown  wear,"  from  Watertown,  and  gave  up  the  plan  of  re- 

1.  Seepage  41,- note  3.  2.   "^iivi  Brooklme. 
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inoval  at  that  time.  The  next  year  the  Court  confirmed  these 
grants  on  condition  that  if  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  congregation 
should  remove,  they  should  revert  to  the  towns  that  gave  them. 
In  1636,  Mr,  Hooker  and  his  congregation  moved  X.o  Hartford :^ 
Boston  recovered  her  Muddy  River  ground,  but  Watertown  did  not 
get  back  her  meadow. 

In  April,  163 1,  "  Wahginnacut,  a  Sagamore  upon  the  River  Qiio- 
nehtacHt,'"  had  visited  Governor  Winthrop,  with  some  companions, 
"  defirous  to  have  fome  EngliJJimen  to  come  plant  in  his  country," 
offering  to  find  them  corn  and  give  them  eighty  beaver  skins  yearly 
and  praising  the  great  fruitfulness  of  his  country.^  The  people  of 
Plymouth  had,  from  time  to  time,  received  information  from  the 
natives  and  from  Dutch  visitors  of  "  a  fine  place,  both  for  planta- 
tion and  trade,"  at  the  Fresh  or  Connecticut  River,  and  in  June, 
1633,  Governor  Edward  Winslow  and  Mr.  Bradford  came  to  Boston 
"  partly  to  confer  about  joining  in  a  trade  to  Connecticut,  for  beaver 
and  hemp,"  and  to  "prevent"  the  Dutch  in  establishing  a  trading 
house  there.  The  council,  quite  disingenuouly  Savage  thinks,"' 
found  sufficient  obstacles  to  deter  them  from  making  any  such 
arrangement.  The  Plymouth  people  in  October  sent  out  a  small 
party  and  built  a  house  on  the  Connecticut  River  where  now  is 
Windsor,  passing  up  the  river  above  an  already  established  Dutch 
fort  at  the  point  where  Hartford  stands. 

A  month  or  two  earlier  John  Oldham,  the  trader  (of  whom  more 
anon),  and  three  companions  went  overland  to  the  Connecticut, 
lodging  at  Vidian  towns  on  their  way,  and  brought  back  some 
beaver  and  "hemp,  which  grows  there  in  great  abundance,  and  is 
much  better  than  the  Engliffi,"  and  "  fome  black  lead,  whereof  the 
Indians  told  him  there  was  a  whole  rock."  The  "  Blessing  of  the 
Bay  "  had  been  sent  southward  to  trade,  visited  Long  Island,  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  Dutch  plantation  on  Hud- 
son's River,  called  New  Netherlands,  where  they  had  "  fliowed  the 

1.  At  first  called  iVfWi-ow^.         2.   Again  in  November  1634,  the  Pequots  "offered  us  all  thelr 
right  at  Connecticut,  and  to  further  us  what  they  could,  if  we  would  fettle  a  plantation  there. 
Winthrop,  I.  148.         3.   Note,  IVinthroJi,  i.  104. 
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^6  A    Western  Fever  Rages.  [1635 

Governour  (called  Gwalter  Van  Twilly)  their  comiffion,  which  was 
to  fignify  to  them,  that  the  King  oi  England  had  granted  the  river 
and  country  of  Connecticut  to  his  own  fubjects ;  and  therefore  defired 
them  to  forbear  to  build  there."  ^ 

From  the  reports  of  these  visits,  and  the  intelligence  that  came 
from  time  to  time  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  since  famed  "  Con- 
necticut Valley,"  arose  the  desire  of  many  of  the  Colonists  to 
remove  thither.  We  have  already  noted  the  effect  this  Westem 
fever  had  upon  the  people  of  Newtown.  The  infection  spread  and 
soon  many  in  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  and  Watertown  were  burning 
with  the  desire  to  "  go  West."  Among  them  were  Ludlow  at  Dor- 
chester, and  Pynchon,  one  of  the  Assistants  at  Roxbury.  The 
grant  of  lands  to  Newtown,  above  referred  to,  allayed  the  fever 
there  for  a  time,  but  at  the  annual  Court  held  May  6,  1635,  "  there 
is  liberty  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Watertown,"  and  Roxbury 
also,  "  to  remove  themfelves  to  any  place  they  Ihall  think  meet  to 
make  choice  of,  provided  they  continue  ftill  under  this  govern- 
ment." In  August  Governor  Bradford  wrote  to  Winthrop,  com- 
plaining that  men  from  Dorchester  had  set  down  at  Connecticut 
near  the  Plymouth  trading  house  there,  interfering  with  their  rights 
purchased  from  the  Indians;  and  Winthrop  says  "the  Dutch  fent 
home  to  Ho/land  for  commiffion  to  deal  with  our  people  at  Con- 
necticut:'' Tradition  also  says  that  some  explorers  from  Watertown 
had  established  themselves  where  Wcathersjicld  afterward  grew  up. 
As  John  Oldham  was  a  resident  of  Watertown,  doubtless  some  of 
his  neighbors  had  been  moved,  by  his  accounts  of  the  advantages 
offered  at  Connecticut,  to  try  their  fortunes  there  —  and  they  "  took 
the  opportunity  of  seizing  a  broad  piece  of  meadow  upon  which 
their  neighbors  of  Newtown  had  already  fixed  their  eyes  with  the 
intention  of  occupying  —  "'and  there  was  a  precious  broil  both 
there  and  here  over  the  possession  of  the  place."  ' 

As  early  as   1624,  we  find  John  Oldham   figuring  prominently, 
though  not  very  creditably,  at  Plymouth.     He  arrived  in  the  Ann 

I.   Probably  to  give  this  wdniin;;  w:^s  the  main  object  oi  tlie  Blesdng' s  voyage.         2.  Colby's 
MSS.  Notes. 


1624]        Oldham  and  Lyford  at  Plymouth.  l'] 

in  August,  1623,  and  was  well  received  ;  a  few  months  later  John 
Lyford,  "the  minister,"  arrived   and  was  welcomed   with  special 
favor  and  a  more  liberal  support  than  had  been  allowed  any  one 
else.     "  In  fome  fliort  time,"  says  Nathaniel  Morton,^  "  he  fell  into 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  John  Oldham,  who  was  a  co-partner  with 
him  in  his  after  courfes  ;  not  long  after  both  Oldham  and  he  grew 
very  perverfe,  and  fhowed   a  fpirit  of  great  malignity,  drawing  as 
many  into  a  faction  as  they  could  ;  were  they  never  fo  vile  or  pro- 
phane,  they  did  nouriQi  and  abet  them  in  all  their  doings,  lb  they 
would  but  cleave  to  them,  and  fpeak  againll  the  church."     "  Old- 
ham being  called    to  watch  (according  to  order)  and  refuseth  to 
come,  fell  out  with  the    captain,  called   him  Rafcall  and  beggarly 
Rafcall,  and  refilled   him,  and  drew  his  knife  at  him,  though  he 
offered  him  no  wrong,  nor  gave  him  any  ill  terms,  but  with  all  fair- 
nefs  required  him  to  do  his  duty  ;  the  Governour  hearing  the  tumult, 
fent  to  quiet  it ;  but  he  ranted  with  great  fury  and  called  them  all 
Traitors ;  but  being  committed  to  prifon,  after  a  while  he  came  to 
himfelf,  and  with  fome  flight  punifliment  was  let  go  upon  his  behav- 
iour for   further  cenfure."     Upon   the   sailing  of   the  Charity  for 
England  in  July,  1624,  Governor  Bradford  followed  her  a  few  miles 
to  sea  and  procured  copies  of  letters  which  both  Lyford  and  Old- 
ham had  written,  full  of  complaints  and  disaffection.     .After  a  more 
open  act  of  insubordination  in  setting  up  a  separate  public  meeting 
on  the  Lord's  day,  a  General  Court  was  summoned  and  they  were 
tried,  their  letters  being  produced  in  evidence  against  them,  where- 
upon "  Oldham  began  to  be  furious,  and  to  rage  becaufe  they  had 
intercepted  their  letters,"  and  provoked  the  people  to  mutiny  on 
the  spot.     They  were  both  convicted  and  sentenced  to  banishment 
from  the  colony.     Lyford  played  the  penitent  so  well  that  his  sen- 
tence was  remitted,  and  he  was  restored  to  the  ministry.     Oldham 
went  to  Nantaskd,  whence  he  returned  the  next  Spring  and  again 
abused  the  authorities,  whereupon  a  second  sentence  of  banishment 
"was  performed  after  a  folemn  invention  in  this  manner:  A  lane  of 

I.  Neiv  Englnnd's  Mimori'il.  r.  '?•■  7'i 


"8  Oldham  a  Freeman  of  Water  town.      [1631 

mulketiers  was  made,  and  hee  compelled  in  fcorne  to  paffe  along  be- 
tweene,  and  to  receave  "  a  blow  "  be  every  mufketier,"  with  the  advice 
to  go  and  "  mend  his  manners,"  "  and  then  aboard  a  Hiallop,  and 
fo  convayed  to  Wcffagufcus  flioare,  and  (laid  at  Maljachujcttsr  . 
ing  at  Nantasket. 

Not  long  after,  being  upon  a  vessel  that  was  wrecked  on  Cape 
Cod  in  a  violent  storm,  he  was  brought  to  honest  penitence  for  his 
sins  and  misdemeanors,  and  changed  his  manner  of  life  in  after 
years.  In  June,  1628,  he  had  become  reconciled  with  the  Plymouth 
people,  and  was  by  them  sent  to  England  as  custodian  of  Thomas 
Morton,  the  riotous  leader  of  Wollaston's  Merry-Mount  rabble.  It 
was  in  this  visit  to  the  mother  country  that  he  obtained  ol  John 
Gorges,!  for  himself  and  John  Dorrell,  a  tract  of  land  which  em- 
braced most  of  the  territory  of  the  present  Cities  of  Charlestown, 
Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  probably  a  small  part  of  Watertown.^ 
We  f^nd  him  again  at  Nantasket  on  the  arrival  of  Winthrop's  colony, 
in  1630,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  him  in  takmg 
possession  of  Massachusetts  Bay  that  the  small  company  was  sent 
from  Salem  to  Mishawum  in  the  summer  of  1629  by  Endicott, 
under  orders  from  his  company,  which  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
making  negotiations  with  Oldham,  who  asserted  his  claim  under  the 
patent  of  Robert  Gorges.'^ 

He  was  admitted  freeman  May,  18,  1631  ;  he  must  have  removed 
to  Watertown  soon  after  its  settlement,  as  May  8,  1632,  he  was  one 
of  the  two  persons  chosen  to  confer  about  a  public  stock  ;  he  had 
a  house  near  the  Wear  burnt  in  August  of  the  same  year  ;  and  on 
April  I,  1634,  the  Court  granted  him  a  farm  of  500  acres  between 
Stony  Brook  and  Waltham  Plain,  in  which  Mount  Fcakc  was  in- 
cluded, which  was  long  known  as  the  "  Oldham  Farm."  After  his 
death  the  General  Court  ordered  the  land  "  to  be  laid  out  for  Mat- 
thew Cradock,"  of  London,  to  whom  Oldham  was  indebted.  1  his 
farm  then  passed  into  the  hands  successively  of  Simon  Bradstul,  of 

X  Younger  brother  and  heir  of  Robert  Gorges.  3.  Extending  from  Charles  River  to  A  hou- 
seU  VSausus^  River,  and  from  the  border  of  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  ChaHe.  R..er  5  -'le.  nUo 
the  country,  and  from  the  m .uth  of  A Iwusett  Rn;r,  3  miles  into  the  country.         3-      a.l.e. 


1 534]  ''Oldham  Far  ml'  First  Grant  in  Waltham.      39 

Ipswich,  Thomas  Mayhew,  of  Watertown,  and  Richard  Dummer,  of 
Newbury.  The  latter,  and  his  wife  Frances,  sold  the  N.  E.  half 
(250  A  )  of  the  farm  to  Richard  Gale.  December  24,  1684.  Jeremie 
Dummer,  goldsmith  of  Boston  (son  of  Richard),  and  Anna  his  wife, 
sold  the  other,  West  or  S.  W.  half  to  Robert  Harrington  for  ^9°-' 
It  is  described  as  bounded  W.  by  Joseph  Garfield  5  N.  by  Richard 
Cutting,  Widow  Sarah  Fiske,  and  said  Garfield;  E.  by  Abraham 
Gale  and  John  Gale  ;    S.  by  Charles  River. 

This  grant,  by  the  General  Court,  was  made  to  Oldham  before 
the  western  boundary  of  Watertown  was  determined,  and  before  any 
grants  had  been  made  by  the  Freemen  of  the  town,  except  the 
"  small  lots  "  at  the  Eastern  end. 

October  15,  1635,  a  party  of  about  sixty  men,  women  and  children 
set  out  for  the  Connecticut  settlements,  driving  their  cattle  with 
them.  They  had  a  long  and  difficult  journey.  November  26, 
twelve  of  their  number  reached  Boston  after  a  ten  days'  march, 
and  the  loth  of  December  the  ship  Rebecka  brought  back  seventy 
more  men  and  women  who  had  wandered  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  search  of  the  vessels  that  were  to  bring  them  supplies. 

October  6,  young  John  Winthrop  arrived,  commissioned  to  settle, 
hold,  and  govern  for  one  year,  the  territory  of  Lords  Say,  Sele,  and 
Brooke,  and  others,  patentees  of  Connecticut,  He  had  men,  ammu- 
nition, and  money  at  his  command,  and  having  a  small  fort  at  Say- 
brook,  drove  off  a  Dutch  vessel  sent  to  defend  the  Dutch  clauii  to 
the  river.  The  winter's  severity  bore  heavily  upon  the  emigrants 
to  the  new  settlements.  Many  returned,  and  the  Dorchester  men 
alone  lost  some  ^2000  worth  of  cattle. 

The  Colonists  were  increased  by  300°  immigrants,-^  including 
eleven  ministers,  in  1635.  I"  June  1636,  the  Newtown  congregation, 
having  sold  their  immovable  property  to  some  of  the  new  comers 
emi-rated  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  under  the  leadership  ot 
Revs.  Hooker  and  Stone,  driving  a  herd  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
cattle,  which  supplied  them  with  milk  by  the  way.     They  were  a 

,.   Bond.         2.   "  So  as  lik.  an  hive  of  bees  overftocked.  .here  was  a  neceffi.y  ihat  fome  ihould 
fwarm  out."  —  Hubbard. 
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4.0  ''Towne  in  Danger  to  be  ruinated!'       [1636 

fortnight  on  their  journey,  and  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut just  north  of  the  Dutch  stockade,  naming  their  settlement 
at  first  ^Neiotown,  afterwards  Hartford.  During  the  summer  the 
smaller  settlements  above  and  below  were  increased  by  the  emi- 
gration of  the  church  of  Dorchester  and  some  from  Watertown. 
Pynchon,  and  seven  others  from  Roxbury  selected  a  site  higher  up 
the  river  afterwards  called  Springfield.  August  30th  the  Freemen 
of  Watertown  agreed,  "  (in  confideration  there  be  too  many  mhab- 
itants  in  the  Townc.  and  the  Totvne  thereby  in  danger  to  be  ruin- 
ated),^  that  no  forrainer  comming  into  the  Towne,  or  any  family 
arifin'g  among  ourfelves,  fliall  have  any  benefit  either  of  Common- 
age or  Land  undivided,  but  what  they  Ihall  purchafe,  except  they 
buy  a  man's  right  wholly  in  the  Toiame:' 

The  Pequot  Indians,  the  most  formidable  and  treacherous  tribe  m 
New  England,  had  three  years  before  murdered  two  traders,  Stone 
and  Norton,  and  their  crew,  in  the  Connecticut  River,  and  had  made 
false  excuses  and  promises  when  called  to  account  for  it.     July  20, 
1636,  one  John  Gallup,  a  Massachusetts  fisherman,  sailing  in  his 
bark  of  twenty  tons,  with  a  crew  of  one  man  and  two  little  boys, 
from  Connecticut  to  Long  Island,  was  blown  out  of  his  course  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Block  Island,  when  he  noticed  the  pinnace  of  our 
Indian  trader,  John  Oldham,  filled  with  Indians,  and  saw  a  canoe  put 
off  from  it.     Suspecting  that  they  had  killed  Oldham,  despite  their 
great  superiority  in  numbers  he  prepared  to  attack  them.     "  Hav- 
ing but  two  pieces  and  two  piflols,  and  nothing  but  buck  fhot,"  he 
bore  down  upon  them  and  kept  up  such  a  galling  fire  "  as  they  all 
gate    under   hatches."     Then    standing  off  again.  "  and  returning 
with  a  good  gale,  he  ftemmed  her  upon  the  quarter  and    almoll 
overfet  her,  which  fo  frigluened  the  Indians,  as  fix  of  them  leaped 
overboard  and  ware  drowned."     A-ain  he  repeated  this  mmceavre 
and    four   more    leaped   overboard  ;    but  four  were  now   left,  and 
boarding  the   pinnace  two  of  them   surrendered,  he   bound   them 
both,    put  one  in  tha  hold  and  threw  the  other  overboard.     The 
other  two  he  could  not  get  at.     "  Looking  about,  they  found  John 

I.  A  fear  they  probably  were  not  troubled  with  many  years. 


1636]  Death  of  John  Oldham.  41 

Oldham  under  an  old  feine,  ftark  naked,  his  head  cleft  to  the  brains, 
and  his  hands  and  legs  cut  as  if  they  had  been  cutting  them  off, 
and  yet  warm.  So  they  put  him  into  the  fea."  Stripping  the  boat 
of  goods  and  sails  they  took  it  in  tow,  but  night  coming  on,  and 
the  v/ind  rising,  they  had  "  to  turn  her  off,  and  the  wind  carried  her 
to  the  Narraganfett  fhore."  Such  was  the  sad  fate  of  the  enterprise 
ino-  trader  who  owned  a  large  portion  of  the  Town  of  Waltham, 
the  first  and  largest  grant  made  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 

When  the  news  reached  Boston  great  uneasiness  was  felt  lest  the 
Narragansetts  would  be  induced  to  join  the  Pequots  in  general  hos^ 
tilities.  It  was  decided  by  the  authorities  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Oldham  with  expedition,  and  August  25th,  John  Endicott,  as  Gen- 
eral, with  ninety  volunteers,  "  diftributed  to  four  Commanders,  — 
Captain  John  Underhill,i  Captain  Nathaniel  Turner,^  Enfign  Jeni- 
fon,^  and  Enlign  Davenport*  .  .  .  embarked  in  three  pinnaces,  and 
carried  two  fliallops  and  two  Indians  with  them."  They  had 
orders  to  kill  the  men  of  Block  Island,  and  bring  away  the  women 

I.  "A  sort  of  Friar  Tuck,  —  devotee,  bravo,  libertine,  and  buffoon  in  equal  parts,  —  Underbill 
takes  a  memorable  place  among  the  characters  who  from  time  to  time  break  what  is  altogether 
too  easily  assumed  to  have  been  the  dead  level  of  New  England  gravity  in  those  days.  He  had 
been  a  soldier  in  Ireland,  in  Spain,  and  more  recently  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  'had  spoken 
freely  to  Count  Nassau.'  He  was  brought  over  by  Winthrop  to  train  the  people  in  miliiary  exer- 
cises, and  was  one  of  the  Deputies  from  Boston  in  the  first  General  Court."  Pal/rey.  In  his 
Newes  train  America  he  has  written  an  account  of  this  expedition,  and  of  the  m?re  important  one 
which  followed.  2.  Was  Representative  from  5«^?«  or  i^jc?;// in  the  first  six  General  Courts  In 
January  1636-7,  his  "  houfe  in  Sagus  took  fire  by  an  oven  about  midnight,  and  was  burnt  down,  with 
all   that  was   in    it   fave    tlie  ,  /' 

perfons.  3.  Wm.  Jenison 

of  Watertown.  "An  able 
man  who  had  been  there  from 
the  beginning."  He  had  for- 
merly lived  in  Bermuda.  He 
was  member  of  the  Artillery  Company,  1637;  Captain  of  the  Train  Band,  1638;  Selectman,  1635 
to  "42,  and  '44,  and  was  Representative,  1637  to  '42,  and  '45.  About  1645  he  sold  his  homestead 
of  50  acres  on  the  North  side  of  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  between  Common  and  School  Sts.,  to  Rev.  John 
Knowles,  returned  to  England  and  lived  many  y&axs..  — Bond.  He  received  60  acres  in  the  third 
"Great  Dividend,"  10  acres  in  the  "  Hither  Plain,"  next  to  the  River,  and  160  acres  in  the 
"  Farms."  4.  Richard  D.wenport.  o{  Salem,  against  whom  an  attachment  was  issued  to  appear 
and  answer  for  Endicott's  mutilation  of  the  King's  colors.  He  named  a  daughter,  born  soon  after, 
Truecross.  He  was  afterwards  for  several  years  Commander  at  Castle  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor, 
where  he  was  killed  by  lightning  in  July,  1665. 

6 


42  The  Pequots  Harass  the  Settlers.        [1636 

and  children.  Then  to  demand  of  the  Pequots  "  the  murderers  of 
Captain  Stone  and  other  Englifli,  and  one  thoufand  fathoms  of 
wampum  for  damages,"  and  hostages.     If  refused,  to  take  them  by 

force.  ,    ,    .  1 

The  Pequots  parleyed  awhile,  then  discharged  their  arrows  and 
fled  Endicott  landed  his  force,  killed  thirteen  and  wounded  forty, 
burned  some  wigwams  and  canoes,  collected  a  quantity  of  corn,  and 
returned  to  Boston  without  loss,  September  14th.  The  next  Court 
o-ranted  to  "  George  Munnings,^  in  regard  of  the  lofs  of  his  eye 
tn  the  voyage  to  Block  Island,"  £%.  The  whole  cost  of  the  voyage 
came  to  about  ;^2oo. 

The   Pequots   instead   of  being  intimidated  were  enraged,   and 
strenuously  solicited  the  Narragansetts  to  make  an  alliance  to  exter- 
minate the  English,  which  the  hostility  of  the  latter  to  their  old 
enemies   and  the  earnest  endeavors  of  Roger  Williams,  who  visited 
their  settlements  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  fortunately  prevented.    1  he 
Pequots  now  began  to    harass  the  Connecticut  settlers,  torturing 
and  killing  those  they  could  lay  hands  on.     They  burned  the  hay 
near  the  fort  and  killed  the  cattle.     Finally  a  band  of  one  hundred 
attacked  IVcathcrsfidd,  "  killed  seven  men,  a  woman,  and  a  child, 
and  carried  away  two  girls.     They  had  now  put  to  death  no  less 
than  thirty  of  the  English."      There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  in   the  Connecticut  towns  and  the  Pequots  had  a  thousand 
men      The  safety  of  all  New  England  depended  on  prompt,  vig- 
orous and  effective   action.     Victory  or  extermination  was  the  only 
alternative.     With  true  English  spirit,  disregarding  the  fearful  odds 
of  numbers  against  them,   Massachusetts   ordered  a  levy  of   one 
hundred    and   sixty   men,    and   six   hundred   pounds.      Plymouth 
ordered  a  levy  of  forty  men.     Connecticut  raised  ninety  men  at 
once, -^a-//;r^  furnishing  forty-two,  /^///./w  thirty,  and  Weath- 
ersfidd  eighteen, -who  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Cap- 

I.  One  of  the  earliest  proprietors  of  Watertown  ;  admitted  F-ee.r.aa   Marci   '+■    '^;54-!-   ^j^fo" 
ven,ber  .7,   1639,  he  was  allotted  .f.rm  of  .3  acres  ;  was  grantee  of  '^^^^f^^^^;^^^^^^^  ^  '     ; 
before  1644.     I"  September  1641,  he  was  appoi.ued  to  'Mooke  to  the  Meet,„g-houfe,  and  to  be 
from  Rates,"  and  in  December  "  to  ro:ircli  and  feal  leather.' 
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tain  John  Mason.'  May  10,  1637,  Mason,  with  all  his  levy,  and 
seventy  friendly  Indians  under  the  command  of  Uncas,  a  Mo/iegan 
chief,  taking  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  as  chaplain,  left  Hartford  in  three 
small  vessels.  Reaching  the  fort  at  the  river's  mouth  he  was  there 
joined  by  Captain  Underhill,  who  with  twenty  men  had  arrived 
from  Massachusetts.  He  sent  back  twenty  of  his  own  men  to 
protect  the  settlements. 

Mason's  military  skill  made  him  averse  to  attacking  the  enemy, 
as  he  was  expressly  ordered  to  do,  on  their  western  frontier,  wliere 
he  would  be  expected,  and  after  prayerful  consideration  over  night 
the  council  of  war  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  making  the  attack, 
through  the  Narragansett  country,  in  their  rear.  They  arrived 
near  the  entrance  to  Narragansett  Bay,  Saturday  evening.  May 
20th.  A  storm  following  the  Sabbath,  they  did  not  disembark  till 
Tuesday  evening.  Wednesday,  with  "seventy-seven  brave  English- 
men (the  rest  being  left  in  charge  of  the  vessels),  sixty  frightened 
Mohegajis,  and  four  hundred  more  terrified  Nyantics  and  Narra- 
gansetts"  supplied  by  a  friendly  sachem  of  the  latter  tribe,  he 
began  his  march  towards  the  Pequot  country.  Thursday  night 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  stood  the  stronghold  of  the 
Pequots ;  their  approach  was  unperceived  and  unsuspected ;  the 
fort  was  a  circular  palisade  with  two  entrances  at  opposite  sides  ; 
their  allies  terrified  had  fallen  to  the  rear,  or  fled;  two  hours  before 
daybreak,  having  united  in  prayer  before  breaking  camp,  the  attack 
was  made.  Mason,  with  sixteen  men,  forcing  an  entrance  on  one 
side,  and  Underhill  upon  the  other ;  the  wigwams  were  fired,  and  in 
an  hour  the  victory  was  complete.  The  Pequots  reported  their  loss 
at  four  hundred ;  other  accounts  put  it  at  seven  hundred.  Those 
who  escaped  the  English  perished  at  the  hands  of  their  Indian 
allies  outside  the  enclosure.  The  English  had  two  men  killed  and 
more  than  one-fourth  of  their  number  wounded.    With  his  wounded 

I-  One  of  the  Freemen  at  Dorchester.  In  December,  1632,  he  went  on  an  expedition  wiih  John 
Gallup  after  a  pirate  named  Bull,  for  which  service  he  receivid  ^10.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  to  establish  fortifications  at  Boston,  Charhstown,  Dorchester,  am!  CastU  Island.  Re- 
moved with  Ludlow's  company  from  Dorchester  to  ii'mdsor.  He  vMOte  a  History  0/ the  Pequot 
IVar. 
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to  carry,  food  and  ammunition  exhausted,^  and  three  hundred  fu- 
rious Pequots  from  another  fort  harassing  his  progress,  Mason 
reached  Pequot  Harbor  just  as  his  vessels  were  coming  to  anchor 
within  it,  with  reinforcements  from  Massachusetts,  under  Captain 
Patrick,^  He  dispatched  most  of  his  force  at  once  to  protect  the 
towns,  sent  the  wounded  back  in  the  vessels,  and  marched  with  the 
remainder  to  the  fort  at  the  river's  mouth,  where  all  were  disbanded. 

The  remnant  of  the  Pequots  decided  to  join  the  Mohawks  on  the 
Hudson,  but  murdering  some  more  English  on  the  way.  Mason, 
with  forty  men,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  from  Massachusetts, 
under  Israel  Stoughton,^  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  where 
New  Haven  now  stands,  and  completed  the  extinction  of  the 
Pequot  nation,  "  the  survivors  being  merged,  under  English  media- 
tion, in  the  Narragansett,  Mohegan,  and  Nyantic  tribes.  And  from 
savage  violence  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.'' ^ 

There  is  nothing  in  the  records  to  show  the  location  of  the  first 
Church  built  in  Watertown,  but  it  was  doubtless  East  of  Mount  Au- 
burn, in  the  principle  settlement  called  "the  town,"  near  the  home- 
stead of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  in  the  part  of  the  town  now 
belonging  to  Cambridge.     The  next  house  of  worship  was  built 

I.  "Our  commons  were  verj' fhort,  ihere  being  a  general  fcarcity  throughout  the  Colony  of  all 
sorts  of  provifions.  .  .  •  We  had  but  one  pint  of  ftrong  liquors  among  us  in  our  whole  march,  but 
what  the  wildernefs  afforded  (the  bottle  of  liquor  beinc  in  my  hand,  and  when  it  was  empty,  the 
very  fmelling  to  the  bottle  would  pre'^ently  recover  fuch  as  fainted  away,  which  happened  by  the 
extremity  of  the  heatV"—  Mason  z.   "'I'his  captain  was  entertained  by  us  out  o(  Holland 

(where  he  was  a  common  foldier  of  the  Prince's  guard)  to  exercife  our  men.  We  made  him  a 
captain,  and  maintained  him.  After,  he  was  admitttd  a  member  of  ihe  church  at  Watertown  and 
a  freeman.  But  he  grew  very  proud  and  vicious,"  despised  his  wife  and  "followed  after  other 
women."  Went  to  the  Dutch  and  joined  their  church,  "without  being  difmiffed  from  IVaiertown." 
Was  shot  dead,  in  1643,  by  a  Dutchman,  in  the  house  of  Captain  Underbill,  at  Stamford,  on  tl.e 
Lord's  day. — IVinthrop.  He  was  allotted,  February  28,  1636-7,  fourteen  acres  in  the  Hither 
Plain,  which  he  sold  to  S.  Eire.  3.  One  of  the  Deputies;  in  March,  1634,  disabled  from  holding 
office  for  three  j'ears  for  publishing  a  book  "affirming  that  the  Affiftants  were  not  magiftrates," 
which  he  himself  requested  the  Court  to  burn  "  as  being  weak  and  offenfive"  In  December,  1636, 
he  was  again  a  Deputy,  and  was  chosen  an  Assistant  the  next  Spring.  He  had  liberty  granted  him 
"to  build  a  mill,  a  wear,  and  bridge  over  Neponfit  River,  and  is  to  fell  the  alewives  he  takes  there 
at  five  fliillings  the  thousand."  He  went  to  Englnnd,  became  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Parlia- 
ment's service,  and  died  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  father  of  William  Stoughton,  Chief  Justice 
in  the  trial  of  the  witches,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  of  Harvard  Colitis.  His  name  was  given  to 
Stoughton  Hall.         4.    Palfrey. 
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in  163s,  above  Mt.  Auburn,  opposite  the  old  graveyard,  on  the 
Meetinir-hoiise  Common,  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Mt.  Auburn  and 
Grove  Sts.,  then  doubtless  the  most  central  or  convenient  point. 
August  7,  1635,  the  Freemen  "Agreed,  that  the  charges  of  the  new 
meeting-house  being  a  Rate  of  80  lbs.  flialbe  levied  as  other  gen- 
erall  levies  for  the  Country."  The  old  burying-ground,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  New  England,  was  ordered  to  be  fenced  "with  a  five-foot 
pale  and  2  railes,  well  nailed  "  on  July  5,  1642.  For  more  than 
seventy  years  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  town.  It  should  be 
most  sacredly  guarded  and  preserved,  for  within  its  enclosure  rests 
the  dust  of  men  whose  descendants,  like  their  principles,  have 
spread  over  the  whole  land. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  Mr.  Bond  that  the  residence  of  Rev. 
George  Phillips  and  the  first  meeting-house  were  just  east  of  Mt. 
Auburn  on  the  lot  in  the  fork  of  Mt.  Auburn  and  Brattle  Sts. 
"There  is  a  tradition,"  says  Dr.  Francis  in  1830,  "  that  he  lived  in 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Daniel  Sawin,  opposite  the  burying- 
ground."  This  house  is  still  standing,  now  unoccupied,  and  its  old 
brass  knocker  awakens  but  empty  echoes  from  walls  that  keep  faith- 
fully the  secrets  of  two  and  one  half  centuries  ;  we  give  a  view  of 
it  as  it  now  appears.  Mr.  Bond  also  brings  arguments  to  show 
that  Mr.  Phillips  lived  upon  his  homestall,  at  the  corner  of  Orchard 
and  Lexington  Sts.  As  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  for  fourteen 
years,  and  the  town  rapidly  changed  its  center  of  population  west- 
ward during  that  period,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  suppos- 
ing that  he  may  have  resided  at  each  of  the  three  points  at  succes- 
sive periods. 

This  Church  was  the  only  one  in  the  town  for  sixty-six  years, 
and  Mr.  Phillips  was  its  sole  pastor  till  1640.  In  1634,  the  Rev. 
John  Sherman,  who  received  "his  first  impressions  of  religion 
under  the  ministry  of  the  famous  John  Rogers,"  came  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  open  air  on  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving,  with  such  ability  that  several  clergymen  pres- 
ent, "wondered  exceedingly  to  hear  a  fubject  fo  accurately  and 
excellently  handled  by  one,  who  had  never  before  performed  any 
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fuch  public  office."  He  assisted  Mr.  Phillips  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
soon  after,  (May  29,  1635),  was  dismissed  from  the  Watertown 
Church,  and  removed  to  Weathersfield,  where  he  resided  about  five 
years,  when  he  removed  to  Milford,  Connecticut,  to  which  Church 
he  was  admitted,  November  8,  1640.  December  9,  1640,  the  Church, 
with  characteristic  independence,  ordained  the  Rev.  John  Knowles,^ 
"a  c-cdly  man  and  a  prime  scholar,"  as  associate  pastor  with  Mr. 
Phillips,  differing  from  the  practice  of  the  other  Churches  in  not 
having  a  teacher,  and  in  not  giving  notice  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  neighboring  Churches,  nor  to  the  magiftrates,  as  the  common 
practice  was  then. 

In  1642,  there  came  an  earnest  appeal  from  Virginia  for  a  supply 
of  faithful  ministers,  and  Mr.  Phillips  and  two  others  "  who  might 
mofl  likely  be  fpared  "  were  designated  by  the  elders  in  council 
with  the  approval  of  the  General  Court.  Mr.  Phillips  declined  to 
go  and  Mr.  Knowles  went  in  October ;  but  being  silenced  by  the 
Stale  as  a  non-comformist,  he  returned  in  June  of  the  next  year, 
and  resumed  his  labors. 

In  December,  1643,  Mr.  Thomas  Mahew,-  of  Watertown,  sent  his 
son  Thomas,  a  young  man  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  several  other  persons,  to  begin  a  plantation  at  Martin's  [Mar- 
tha's] Vineyard,  beyond  Cape  Cod,  which,  together  with  Nantucket 
and  the  Elizabeth  Isles,  he  had  bought,  in  1641,  of  James  Forrett, 
agent  for  Lord  Stirling,  who  had  received  a  grant  for  "  Long  Island 
and  the  adjacent  islands"  from  the  Council  for  New  England,  in 
1635.     They  settled  at  Edgarton,  and  invited  Mr.  Henry  Green,'^ 

1.   "  With  courage  boM  and  arguments  of  ftrength, 
Knowles  doth  apply  Gods  word  his  flock  unto, 
Chrift  furninit  hath  (to  fhow  his  bountye'.-.  length) 

Thee  with  r'.ch  gifts,  that  thou  his  work  mayfl  do."  — 

Wonder  Working  Providence,  Chap.  xv. 

2.  'The  elder  Mayhew  came  from  Southampton,  in  England,  and  was  admitted  a  Freeman.^ 
May  14,  1634,  being  then  41  or  42  years  old  He  established  himself  in  Martha's  Vineyard  in  .644. 
Palfrey.  During  his  residence  in  Watertown  he  purchased  the  "Old  Mill"  of  Governor  Cra- 
dock,  was  granted  the  150  acres  be  o.  gii.g  to  the  mill,  [bee  p.  21],  owned  shares  in  the  wear,  and 
was  at  one  time  proprietor  of  the  "  Oldham  Farm."  He  represented  Watertown  as  a  Deputy  m 
the  General  Court  in  1636,  and  for  some  years  al'ter.  3-  Mr-  Henry  Green,  tirst  muuster  of 
Reading,  died  after  a  pastorate  of  only  two  and  one-half  years.  Mather  wrote  ol  bun  :  — 
"  On  earth's  bed  thou  at  noon  haft  laid  thy  head." 
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"1  scholar,"  to  be  their  pastor,  but  "he  went  not,"  and  Thomas 
Mahew  Jn  was  ordained  their  pastor,  and  "found  himself  pres- 
ently employed  in  missionary  work"i  ^mong  the  natives  who  sur- 
rourided  them,  and  whose  deplorable  condition  attracted  the 
benevolent  attention  of  these  godly  settlers.  Their  Christian 
labors  were  not  in  vain,  and  in  1650  he  writes  :  "There  are^now, 
by  the  o-race  of  God,  thirty-nine  Indian  men  of  this  meeting."- 

Others  of  the  town  "began  alfo  a  plantation  at  Najhaway^'  fome 
ic   miles  N.W.  from  Sudbury ^  and  many  of  other  towns  joined 
them-   but  thev  made  such  slow  progress  "as  that  in  two  years 
they  had  not  three  houfes  built  there,  and  he  whom  ^  they  had  called 
to  be  their  minifter  left  them  for  their  delays."     Among  the  peti- 
tioners for  the  plantation  at  Naskaway  was  Stephen  Day,  who  first 
introduced  printing  in  New  England,  having  established  a  printing 
office  at  Cambridge,  in  March,  1638,  where  "the  firfl  thing  which 
was  printed  was  the  Freemen's  oath;   the  next  an  almanac  made 
for  New  England,  by  Mr.  William  Peirce,  mariner,  and  the  next 
the  Pfaims  newly  turned  into  metre." 

On  July  I,  1644,  the  Church  and  Colony  met  with  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Rev.  George  Phillips,  "one  of  their  best  and  most 
venerable  men."  Much  has  been  written  in  his  praise  His 
Church  show.ed  their  respect  for  his  memory  by  providing  for  the 
education  of  his  eldest  son  Samuel.  The  records  show  that  he  had 
liberal  grants  of  land,  among  which  was  one  of  forty  acres  of  the 
Beaver  Brook  plowlands,  lying  east  of  the  DrifHoay  (now  Gore 
Street),  sold  about  1650  by  his  heirs  to  Edward  Garfield;  it  is 

..  The  n.ssionary  labors  of  young  Mayhew  an.ong  the  Indians  at  ^^J^f  ej'7;;t::;1ra 
those   of  tke  Afiostleioh^^  Eliot,  whose  fir.t  essay  in  preach.n?  to   the     nd.ans  was  rnade 
WrLar  the  fal  oflha.es  Rive,  opposite  ^-nown  or  Walt  a      Octo  e.^S^^^^^^^^^^^^       ^^^ 

2    October  .6,  1651,  he  writes:  "Thr.msh  the  me.cy  of  God,  there  are  199  ^     ,  ^_ 

chLren.  that  ha've  pr;fessed  themselves  to  be  worshippers  of  the  great  -^  --;;";  ^^^^^  .Jo" 
the  next  year,  October  .3,  ,65a,  the  nun^ber  of  his  converts  had  '"""f^'^^^^tur    death, 
counting  young  children."    The  prospect  which  he  had  opened  was  clouded  by  ^'^  P^-'"^    ^ 
A  vessel  I  which  he  had  enrbarked  .or  England  with  so„,e  of  h.s  -7-7!,^^;^^^;     Go      n 
wards.     "  Old  Mr.  Mahew,  h.s  worthy  father,  struck  m  w„h  h,s  best  st-gtl    and   Wn^( 
Mass.   Hist.  Coll.  i.  .03)  and  the  loss  which  seen.ed 'almost  .rreparable    -^  -^|^^™™j,,,. 
aged  mourner  to  be  complete  and  fatal."  -  Pal/rey,  n.  34°.         3-  Lancaster.         4- 
cross,  "an  univerfity  Icholar." 
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described  in  the  Inventory  of  the  latter,  in  367.,  as  "on  the  Little 
Plain  near  Sudbury  Road,"  and  was  apprized  at  ^60  In  later 
times'  the  elegant  mansion  of  Governor  Christopher  Gore  was 
erected  upon  it,  which,  with  its  extensive  grounds,  shaded  by  fine 
old  trees  and  its  spacious  park,  has  been  preserved  ai:d  remau.s 
to-day  as  a  monument  of  the  wealth  and  taste  of  its  builder.  It  is 
now  the  residence  of  Theophilus  W.  Walker,  Esq. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  Rev.  John  Knowles  was  the  sole 
pastor  till  near  the  close  of  1647,  when  Rev.  John  Sherman 
Lurned^  from  Milford,  and  became  his  colleague,  though  called  at 
the  same  time  both  to  Boston  and  to  London.  About  16  o  M 
Knowles  returned  to  England,  where  he  labored  zea  ously  though 
nuich  persecuted  ;  he  remained  in  London  during  the  plague,  in 
"665,  doing  great  good;  he  died  April    :o,   1685  "  at  a  very  ad- 

""ir  Vlfeman  held  the  position  of  pastor  until  his  death  ;  ne.uly 
.8  years.  In  November,  1680,  the  Freemen  voted  "  in  regard  of  the 
bodily  weaknefs  that  is  upon  paflor  Sherman,  tl.at  he  ftands  m 
need  of  a  helper  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  miniftry,"  but  no  one 
was  procured.  In  November,  1684,  it  was  agreed  to  employ  one  of 
three  persons  named,  and  as  money  was  afterwards  appropriated 
to  meet  expenses  for  assistance,  probably  he  had  a  co  league  for  a 
few  months  preceding  his  decease.  He  died  August  8,  1685,  aged 
nearly  seventy-two  years. 

His  ability  was  of  the  l,ighes.  order,  and  he  was  a  profound 
student  He  was  skilled  in  pliilology,  and  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy  had  no  superior  in  this  country  at  taat  t.me.  fos- 
s  Led  •■  of  a  rich  and  fervid  i.Bagination  "  and  "  an  unaffecte.  and 
impressive  loftiness  of  style,  he  was  commonly  called  the  golden- 

..  „.„.  .i„;»a<„„  Mn,...,  c..ck  No.^w..^.<.:.^  ::Xtt^ZZT^^ 

/,  /  '  east  of  drove  Street,    where  lantl  belonging  to 

fin       V/  '   V    >    '.^  ^  hitn  nearly   surrounded  a  pond  in   that  locahty 

/f/.      3^^/..,^^     .^^^  ^^^^^  g,^„,,,  him  the  use  of  20  acres  of  the 

meeting-house  common  opposite  to  cut  h.s  tire- 

wood  iVom. 
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mouthed  preacher.'  "  He  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Corporation 
of  Harvard  College.  For  thirty  years  he  gave  fortnightly  lectures, 
which  were  attended  by  most  of  the  students,  who  walked  from 
Cambridge  to  Watertown  to  hear  him. 

Rev.  John  Bailey  was  installed  Mr.  Sherman's  successor,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1686,  being  "fet  apart  for  the  paftoral  work  at  Watertown, 
without  the  impofition  of  hands."  He  was  a  young  man  of  some 
energy,  and  had  been  imprisoned  in  England  for  preaching  con- 
trary to  law.  His  accession  proved  a  great  attraction  to  the 
people  of  his  scattered  parish,  who  flocked  to  the  communion  in 
such  numbers  that  the  neighborhood  could  not  supply  elements 
enough.  At  his  installation  there  were  no  ministers  present.^ 
September  27,  1687,  it  was  "voted  to  fetch  up  Rev.  Thomas  Bailey 
[brother  of  the  pastor],  at  the  charge  of  the  town,"  and,  Novem- 
ber 7th,  it  was  voted  that  "  Rev.  Thomas  Bailey's  £(io  fliall  begin 
the  fame  day  he  came  to  dwell  among  us,  2  Nov.  1687,  with  houfe- 
room  and  firing." 

The  labors  of  the  Baileys  were  comparatively  of  short  duration. 
Thomas  died  January  21,  1688-9,  ^g^*^  35  years;  the  wife  of  his 
brother  in  April,  1690.^  The  health  of  John  was  feeble,  and  these 
bereavements  so  wore  upon  him  that  he  was  unable  to  perform  his. 
duties.  "  Then,  being  very  melancholy  and  having  the  gout,  he 
moved  to  Boflon  about  the  year  1693,"  where  he  died  December  12, 
1697.  The  earliest  book  of  Church  records  in  the  town  was  kept  by 
him,  beginning  in  1686,  and  ending  in  1692,  during  which  time  he 
records  39  marriages,  361  baptisms,  and  117  persons  admitted  to- 
the  Church, 

In  connection  with  the  installation  of  Rev.  John  Bailey  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  oldest  surviving 
officer  of  the  Church,  Deacon  Henry  Bright,  Junior,  at  the  age  of 
84  years.  Judge  Sewall,  in  his  Diary,  records  his  death  as  fol- 
lows : —  "  Oct.  6,  1686,  Mr.  Bailey  is  ordained  at  Watertown.  Oct. 
7,  Thurfday,  Deacon   Bright,  carrying  home  chairs,   etc.,  ufed  at 

I.  Colby's  Notes.         2.  They  were  both  buried  in  the  "Old  Burying  Ground,"  where  two  hori- 
zontal slabs  bear  quaint  epitaphs  to  their  memory. 
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Mr  Bailey's,  is  hurt  by  his  cart,  none  feeing,  fo  that  he  dies  Oct. 
9,  Saturday.''     "  It  feems  he  was  y<-  only  officer  left  in  that  church. 

Several  of  his  ribs  broken."  ,  .     ,  ,  ,        .. 

Deacon  Bright  lived  opposite  the  present  "  Alvin  Adams  place. 
His  property  descended  to  his  son  and  grandson,  and  then  passed 
h.to  other  lands.      The  Hurd  Cottage  was  afterwards  budt  where 
place   was.     He  was   a  grantee  in   the    North   range  of    ots 

tl^e  Hither  Plain,  and  inherited  from  his  father  and  fater-m-law 
Henry  Goldstone,  a  considerable  amount  of  land  in  Waltham  and 

'""in  d" oing  for  the  foundations  of  the  new  Post  Office  in  Boston, 
on  Milk  Street,  there  was  found  the  grave-stone  of  Joshua  He.^s 
Hewes  and  Deacon  Bright  married  sisters;  '^^^ /^^^^'^ /^^^^'J^" 
latter  Anne  Goldstone,  daughters  of  Henry  and  Anne  Goldstone 
of  Wickham  Skeith,  County  Suffolk,  England,  who  —  J^  ^^^^^ 
town  in  1634,  when  the  daughters  were  respectively  15  and  18  years 
of  age.     Deacon  Bright  was  married  probably  in  the  latter  part  of 

'^Oca;t  .690,  the  town  voted   "to  treat  with   Mr.   Henry 
Gibbs  "  to  astist  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  ministry  among 
them,  and  to  give  him  ^40,  and  November  30!,  .t  -s  ^oted  Aat 
his   salary   "begin   this   day."     After  the   removal  of    Rev.  John 
Bailey  to^Bosto^  Mr.  Gibbs  was  "  the  only  clergyman  in  th^  town 
and  was  engaged  from  time  to  time,  but  not  ordained.  J^hether 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Gibbs  proved  less  attractive  than  that  of  M 
Bailey,  or  od.er  causes  were  at  work,  certain  it  is  that  from  th 
time  differences  arose  in  the  Church  that  gave  rise  to  n-^h  ^  «er 
feeling,  and  led  finally  to  an  unfortunate  division,  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  felt  even  to  the  present  day.  _,,,,;ve 

The  territory  of  the  original  town  of  Watertown  was  so  extensive 
that  its  several  parts  were  very  early  known  by  ^-t^nct  and  pecul^ 
iar  names.  The  Eastern  portion  was  called  ^1-  ^--^^^^^;'  - 
named  because  it  included  all  the  homestalls  and  h-Be-lots  sea 
tered  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  territory  of  Wateitowi  . 
In  this  district  were  also  included  the  Meetins-house  Contjnm  P^^^ 
quusset  Common  (afterwards  called  Km^ s)^  and  Pcquusset  Meadow. 
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Bednnin-  at  the  Small  Lots  and  lying  next  to  the  Cambridge  line 
on  the  Nordi  were  The  Great  Dividends,  four  tracts  of  land  run- 
nine  westward,  each  160  rods  in  breadth  ;  these  divisions  were 
sometimes  called  Squadrons  and  the  dividing  lines  Squadron  hues. 

Between  these  Great  Dividends  and  the  Charles  River  was  the 
third  portion,  called  ,\.^  Beaver  Brook  Dloudands,  partly  meadow 
and  partly  upland.  The  Plowla'uis  began  "next  the  fmall  lo  s 
beyond  the  wear,"  and  comprised  the  land  east  of  Beaver  Brook 
known  as  the  "  lots  in  the  Wtker  Plain  r ^  or  Uttle  B.nn,.nd  tha 
west  of  Beaver  Brook,  called  "  the  lots  m  l\.^  Further  Flatno, 
the  Great  Plain  (and  later  Waltham  Plain).  Between  the  mther 
Plain   and  the  Small  Lots  ran  the  Driftway,   the   present    Gore 

^tfcct  1 

The  Remote  or  West  Pine  Meadows  were  probably  in  the  south- 
ern or  southeastern  parts  of  Weston.  ,    ,      j,    ,j       /,/,/„ 

The  Lieu  of  Township  Lots,  or  lots  beyond  the  Further  Flam 
were  west  of  Waltham  Plain,  south  of  the  Great  Dividends  and 
extended  beyond  Stotiy  Brook.  ,    ,     ,    .  •      i 

The  Farms  or  Farm  Lands,  now  Weston,  included  what  remamed 
as  far  as  the  Sudbury  and  Dedham  bounds.  _ 

These  names,  applied  in  general  terms  to  divisions  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  original  town,  are  used  in  the  early  grants  to  the 
Freemen;  the  names  of  the  grantees  and  the  number  of  acres 
allotted  to  each,  are  given  by  Bond,  in  the  first  Appendix  to  his 
Historv  of  Watertown. 

The\vestward  growth  of  the  town,  already  alluded  to,  was  so 
early  manifest  to  the  Freemen  that  July  30,  1635,  they  agreed  tha 
Two  Hundred  Acres  of  upland  nere  to  the  Mill  fliall  be  referved 
as  mod  convenient  to  make  a  Towneship."  This  reservation  was 
probably  in  the  western  part  of  Watertown,  three  miles  from  he 
first  settlement,  and  more  than  two  miles  from  the  new  meeting- 
house and  the  burying-ground.  August  14th  a  ^^^^^^^^'HT^ 
named  to  "lav  out  all  the  Highwaies,  &  to  fee  that  they  be  fuffi- 
ciently  repair'ed."  The  spirit  of  this  order  has  been  so  well 
observed,  even  to  the  present  day,  that  Waltham  roads  are  held 


Waltham  Lands  Granted.  [1638 

to  be  the  model  roads  of  the  Commonwealth.^     The  same  month 
a  fine  of  20s.  was  voted  a  penalty  for  every  tree  cut  down  upon  the 
ommon  without  order.     In   X637,  it  was  also  ordered  "  that  who^ 
soever  (hall  take  any  wood  of  the  40  Acres  of  ground  gran  ed  to 
the  meeting-house  without  leave,  fl.all  pay  for  every  cart  load  lo-s., 
and  for  every  man's  burthen   i..'-     This  vote  of  April  23,  1638, 
explains  itself  :-"  Ordered,  that  thofe  Freemen  of  the  Congrega- 
tion llmll  build  and  dwell  upon  their  Lotts  at  f  Towne  Plott,  and 
not  to  alienate  them  by  felling  or  exchanging  them  to  any  forramei", 
but  to  Freemen  of  the  Congregation,  it  being  our  rea    mtent  to 
fitt   down   there   clofe   togither,    and   therefore   these   Lotts  were 
crranted  to  thofe  Freemen  y'  inhabited  mod  remote  from  y   meet- 
tn.-house,   and   dwell  mod  fcattered;"   but   a   later   "ote    states, 
'For  want  of  a  Penalty  fet,  this  order  of  no  force."      fhe  same 
date  an  order  was  passed  relative  to  the  "meafuring  out  the  remote 
meddows  "  (probably  in  Weston).     July  17,  1638,  there  was  a  grant 
rwalthanl  lands  In  the  order  "/all  thofe  ^n....  yMjave  n. 
Lotts  at  y-  Townefliip  fliall  have    12   Acre    Lotts  beyond   Beve 
Plaine  and  all  other  townesmm  shall  have  six  Acre  Lotts  m  y   said 
Plaine."     December  10,  1638,  three  orders  of  general  mterest  were 
passed;  one  confirming  " the  Highway  to  yMittle  Plau.e  beyond 
the  Mill,"  another  ordering  "that  f  Highway  ^-f  "f /.^C;"";;^ 
fl,albe  6  rods  broad,"  and  a  third  "  y'  whofoever  (hall  kdl  a  wole 
in  f  Towne  fl.all  have  for  f  fame  5-^''     Wolves  were  constan  ly 
giving  trouble,  and  frequent  bounties  were  offered  as  m     his  las 
ordei       In    1647,  the   town   sold   their   right   m  the   palisade   that 
::dosed  the  "wdfe  pen."     Another  evidence  that  the  n.  ab,  ants 
lived  "scatteringly"  is  furnished  by  the  order  ^^  ^ecei     ei 
.639,  imposing  a  fine  of  3..  6./.  upon  each  Freeman  absenting    im- 
self  froiu  any  public  town  meeting  after  being  duly  warned   to 

.  i„  .63.a„  orde.w.s  passed,  't...  .-e.e  n.^esdays  ^^j:::^:':::^::^ 

pairing  of  the  High.aies.  a.d  every  man  that  is  a  fff  ^^^  'fj^'  /".r,  y  for  every  c^Y  5^- 
time  wuh  a  .h.cr.a..o..  .u.t.c.  fpade,  or  ihovel,  &/- f^^  ^  ;^;:  /J;!' J,,  p,.sed  to  n.ark 
to  the  towne,  and  a  cart  for  every  day  to  pay  ly..  2.   At  a  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  shade  trees  by  the  wood  side  with  a  W,  and  fining  any  person  who  should 
thus  marked  the  sum  of  iSi. 
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attend  ;  a  month  later  the  same  amount  of  fine  was  made  the  pen- 
alty for  a  member  of  the  board  coming  later  than  9  o'clock  a.m.  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Select-men. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  the  amount  of  arable  land  at  their 
command  the  settlers  scattered  upon  farms  and  gave  up  the  idea 
of  all  living  upon  the  town  plot.  The  land  in  the  Great  Dividends 
was  allotted  "to  the  Freemen  and  to  all  the  Townfmen  then  inhab- 
iting, being  120  in  number,"  July  25,  1636.  In  September  the 
Beaver  Brook  Plowlands  were  allotted  to  106  Townsmen.  These 
two  grants  appear  to  have  covered  the  bulk  of  the  land  enclosed  in 
the  present  limits  of  Waltham.  By  the  later  grants  of  the  Remote 
Meadows,  June  26,  1637,  the  Lieu  of  Township  Lots  (beyond  the 
Further  Plain),  July  17,  1638,  and  The  Farms,  October  14,  1638, 
the  territory,  now  Weston,  was  distributed. 

The  Westward  growth  of  the  town,  particularly  the  taking  up  of 
the  farm  lands  (in  Weston),  removed  the  farmers  so  far  from  the 
meeting-house  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend  service 
there,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  united  with  the  Church 
in  Sudbury,  which  was  much  nearer  to  them.  In  1692,  a  town 
meeting  was  held  to  decide  upon  a  site  for  a  new  meeting-house  ; 
but  the  Freemen  were  too  much  divided  in  sentiment  to  come  to 
an  agreement.  The  Select-men  applied  to  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil to  appoint  a  committee  to  decide  the  points  in  dispute.  This 
committee  presented  a  report  April  17,  1694,  advising  that  a  new 
meeting-house  be  erected  "  on  a  knowl  of  ground  lying  between  the 
houfe  of  the  Widow  Sterns  and  Whitney's  hill,  to  be  the  place  of 
meeting  to  worship  God,  for  the  whole  town." '  In  spite  of  vehe- 
ment opposition  and  an  earnest  protest  signed  by  eighty-two  resi- 
dents of  the  Eastern  and  thirty-three  residents  of  the  Western 
portions  of  the  town,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  March  7,  1694-5, 
a  levy  was  made  for  building  a  new  meeting-house,  on  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  crossing  of  Orchard  and  Lexington  Streets,  near 
"  Commodore's  Corner."  It  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  the  town, 
February  4,  1696,  and  also  adopted  as  "  the  place  for  all  publick 

1.  To  take  the  place, of  the  former  Church,  and  to  be  the  First  Church  of  Wattrtown. 
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town  meetings  for  the  future."  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Gibbs,  who 
had  acted  as  pastor  for  nearly  six  years  though  not  ordained,  de- 
clined to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  town  to  officiate  in  the  new 
meetino"house,  preferring  to  remain  with  the  disaffected  element  at 
the  old  house.  He  was  ordained  October  6,  1697,  as  minister  of  a 
Church  "  gathered  at  Watertown,  East  End."  ^ 

August  28,  1696,  "  the  [First]  Church  chose  Mr.  Angier  to  preach," 
and  September  28th,  "the  town  concurred  with  the  Church  in  call- 
ing Mr.  Angier  to  preach  in  the  new  meeting-house."  i  he  call 
was  accepted,  and  May  25,  1697,  Rev.  Samuel  Angier-  was  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  "without  reordination  by  imposition  of 
hands,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Easterbrook  of  Concord,  being  "  the  mouth 
and  moderator  of  the  Church  in  the  publick  management  of  the 
whole  affair." 

This  dissension  exerted  a  baleful  influence  for  a  long  time,  and 
difficulties  arose  concerning  the  building  and  repairing  the  meeting- 
houses. The  salaries  of  both  ministers,  however,  were  paid  from  the 
public  treasury.  All  the  efforts  to  adjust  the  differences  seemed 
but  to  confirm  both  parties  in  their  own  views. 

Meantime  the  town  was  divided  into  Precincts,  the  Eastern,  Mid- 
dle, and  Western  ;  the  flrst  extending  from  the  Cambridge  line  to 
Common  Street,  in  Watertown,  the  Middle  from  this  line  to  Stony 
Brook  ;'^  and  the  Western,  or  Farmers'  Precinct,  embracing  the  rest 
of  the  town.  In  January,  1693-4,  the  men  of  the  Farmers'  Pre- 
cinct agreed  to  build  for  themselves  a  meeting-house,  in  considera- 

1.  His  ordination  took  place  "in  the  afternoon  in  the  open  aer,  tho'  a  cold  day.  The  Western 
party,  having  the  Select-men  on  their  side,  got  possession  of  the  Meeting-honse,  and  would  not 
suffer  the  assembly  to  enter  there."     Judge  SeivaWs  Afss. 

2.  Rev.   Samuel  Angier  was  born  in  Cambr.dge,   March  17,  1654,  and  was  graduated  at  Har- 

^-^  vard  College  in  1673.      He   was  elected   and  settled   by  a 

Q  C^ /L       n  I  P  'f—    majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Church,  at  meetings  regularly 

qO   (UY\        </t/^^  called  by   the  proper  officers,  with  due  notice  given  at  both 

'^  houses  of  worship,  and  the  action  of  the  Church  was  con- 

curred in  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  in  the  town.  His  society  became  the  Church  of  Waltham, 
succeeding  in  regular  order  the  Church  in  Watertown  established  by  Rev.  George  Phillips,  Sir 
Richard  Salionstall,  and  others. 

3.  Beaver  Brook  was  made  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  Farmers'  Precinct  at.  an  irregular  town 
meeting  held  October  2,  1694,  but  the  General  Court,  at  their  May  session,  1699,.  fixed  it  at  Stony 
Brook. 
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tion  of  which  the  town,  in  1697,  exempted  them  from  ministerial 
rates.  January  i,  1712-13,  the  Western,  or  Farmers'  Precinct,  was 
incorporated  as  the  town  of  Westoti.  After  the  incorporation  of 
Weston  the  old  Middle  Precinct  (Walthnm)  became  the  Western 
Precinct.  May  13,  17 15,  twenty  years  after  the  erection  of  Mr.  An- 
gler's church,  the  town  voted  to  "build  a  meeting-house  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  westerly  part  of  the 
town."  September  6th  of  the  same  year  the  Eastern  Congregation 
petitioned  to  be  a  separate  town,  but  the  petition  was  not  granted, 
nor  was  a  church  then  built  in  the  Western  Precinct. 

November  19,  1720,  nearly  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Angier,  the  General  Court  appointed  a  committee  to  divide  the  two 
precincts,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  removing  one  or  both 
meeting  houses,  and  to  fix  the  proper  places  for  them.  The  Court 
adopted  the  report  of  the  committee  December  7th,  that  the  new,  or 
west  meeting-house,  should  be  removed  to  a  rising  ground  within 
twenty  rods  of  Nathaniel  Livermore's  dwelling  house  [the  present 
Lyman  Place],  or  a  new  one  be  erected  there  within  two  years ;  that 
the  old,  or  east  meeting-house,  should  be  removed  to  School-house 
hill,  or  a  new  one  be  built  there  within  ten  years.  The  town  voted 
compliance  with  this  report.  The  West  Precinct,  at  their  first 
meeting,  in  1720,  adopted  measures  to  support  preaching,  and  ap- 
plied for  the  new  meeting-house,  in  order  to  remove  it,  but  owing  to 
some  difficulties  in  regard  to  moving  the  building,  they  decided  to 
purchase  of  Newton  their  old  meeting-house  for  ;^8o,  removed  and 
erected  it  on  the  designated  spot,  north  of  the  entrance  gate  on 
Lyman  Street,  and  some  two  rods  east  of  the  wall,  Tiiis  was  the 
first  church  edifice  erected  in  Waltham,  about  seventeen  years 
before  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 

Rev.  Samuel  Angier  officiated  in  his  meeting  house  nearly  twenty- 
two  years.  He  died  January  21,  17 18-19,  ^"d  was  buried  in  the 
old  Waltham  burying  ground,  just  below  Beaver  Brook,  on  Main 
Street,  which  was  established  in  1703  for  the  use  of  his  parish. 
His  meeting-house  and  residence  were  both  east  of  the  Waltham 
line,  and  when  Waltham  was  incorporated  a  portion  of  his  parish 
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reverted  to  the  old  Eastern  First  parish,  as  no  longer  belonging  to 

his  society. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Angier  kept  the  records  of  his  Church  "  in  a  little 
i6mo.  Mss.  volume  with  brass  clasps,  bearing  date  of  1697." 
His  first  entry  is  as  follows  :  —  "  June  20,  1697.  I  first  baptized  in 
the  new  meeting-house  in  Watertown,  namely,  Jonathan,  th^  son  of 
Jonathan  Philips,  and  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Whitney, 
whose  wives  are  in  full  communion."  The  last  entry  in  Mr. 
An^^ier's  record  — but  in  a  different  hand  writing  — is  dated  Octo- 
ber 3,  1718,  a  few  months  before  his  decease,  and  reads  thus:  — 
"Brother  Joseph  Mixer^  and  Brother  Thomas  Livermore^  were 
chosen  Deacons,  at  a  Church  meeting  at  my  mansion  house,  by  the 
brethren  then  and  there  assembled." 

The  third  baptism  by  Mr.  Angier,  June  27,  1697,  was  Patience, 
y>-  daughter   of   Captain. 

—^  /^^^-i/^^^^-r-r yi  r-TyA  Abraham  Brown,  who 

/ C77  U  (/U  conveyed  a  house  to 

seventy  or  eighty  persons,  himself  included,  January  8,  1718,  for  a 
parsonage  for  this  society,  which  Mr.  Angier  occupied  at  the  time 
of  his  decease.  The  residence  of  Captain  Brown  remained  stand- 
ing, occupied  by  the  family  descendants,  until  within  a  short  period. 
A  picture,  taken  from  a  sketch,  is  given  in  Bond's  Watertown. 

Rev.  Warham  Williams,^  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  17 19, 
was  ordained  June  11,  1723,  as  successor  of  Mr.  Angier,  and  pastor 
of  the  first  Church  that  had  its  meetinghouse  within  the  limits  of 
Waltham. 

I.  Joseph  Mixer  was  Treasurer  of  the  West  Precinct  for  1721-2.  He  died  December  10,  1723. 
2.  Deacon  Thomas  Livermore  held  the  office  for  nearly  forty-tliree  years,  till  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  86  years.  May  8,  1761.     He  was  chosen         ^„^  J)' 

moderator   of  the   first   town   meeting,    held      C^ U   0^  ^^  t^  ^7^ /Vt^lA-^""^ 

January    iS,    1737-u,  and  was  chosen  one  of         ^  *^ 

the  Selectmen  at  the  same  meeting.  For  a  long  time  he  had  an  important  share  of  the  municipal 
business  of  the  town.  Before  its  incorporation  he  h.id  been  a  Selectman  of  Watertown  for  ten  years 
between  1719  and  1733.  He  was  "justly  esteemed,"  says  his  epitaph,  "for  his  uprightness  and 
piety."  3.    He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev   John  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  Mass  ,  and  in  his  child- 

hood was,  with  the  rest  of  his  father's  family,  in  captivity  among  the  Indians,  in  Canada,  for  two  or 
three  years.  They  were  carried  away  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  Deerfield  Massacre  in  1703- 
He  afterwards  wrote  the  account  oftlut  affiir  ca'.led  "  Redeemed  Captive  Retiirning  to  Zion. 


1642]  Prosperity  of  the  Settlers.  57 

In  1641,  after  the  Revolution  in  England,  when  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  seek  here  an  asylum  from  oppression,  immigration 
ceased,  and  the  affairs  of  this  settlement  wore  a  most  gloomy 
aspect.  Many  who  had  come  over  became  discouraged  and 
returned,  perhaps  influenced  by  the  fact  that  their  leader,  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  who  had  left  them  ten  years  before,  had  not 
come  back  to  join  his  fortunes  with  theirs  as  he  expected  to  when 
he  returned  to  the  mother  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1642,  "  Cowes  and  Cattel  of  that  kind  (having 
continued  at  an  exceffive  price  fo  long  as  any  came  over  with  eftates 
to  purchafe  them)  fell  of  a  fuddain  in  one  week  from  £22  the  Cow 
to  ;^6,  £']  or  ;^8  the  Cow  at  moft."     Notwithstanding  this  great 
depreciation  of  their  property,   the  same  writer  goes  on   to  say  : 
"  There  are  not  many  Towns  in  the  Country,  but  the  poorefl  per- 
fon  in  them  hath  a  houfe  and  land  of  his  own,  and  bread  of  his 
own  growing,  if  not  fome  cattel :  befide,  fleili  is  now  no  rare  food, 
beef,  pork,  and  mutton  being  frequent  in  many  houfes,  fo  that  this 
poor  Wildernefs  hath  not  onely  equalized  England  in  food,  but  goes 
beyond  it  in  fome  places  for  the  great  plenty  of  wine  and  fugar, 
M'hich  is  ordinarily  fpent,  apples,  pears,  and  quince  tarts  inftead 
of  their  former  Pumpkin  Pies  ;^  Poultry  they  have  plenty  and  great 
rarity,  and  in  their  feafls  have  not  forgotten  the  EngliHi  fafliion  of 
ftirring  up  their  appetites  with  variety  of  cooking  their  food.  .  .  . 

"  Secondly,  For  ray-ment,  our  cloth  hath  not  been  cut  lliort.  .  .   . 

"  Further,  the  Lord  hath  been  pleafed  to  turn  all  the  wigwams, 
huts,  and  hovels  the  Englini  dwelt  in  at  their  firfl  coming  into 
orderly,  fair,  and  well-built  houfes,  well  furniflied  many  of  them, 
together  with  Orchards  filled  with  goodly  fruit  trees,  and  gardens 
with  variety  of  flowers. "'- 

In  1643  was  formed  the  Confederation  of  the  four  Colonies  of 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  Massachusetts,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  last  three  named  signing  the  twelve  articles  May 

I.  -Ihe  "  pumpkin  pies,"  as  well.as  ihe  "meal  and  water  and  salt  boiled  together  "  (see  p.  i8) 
which  necessity  compelled  the  fathers  to  use,  have  become  the  favorite  and  time-honored  dishes  of 
their  sons.         2.  Johnson's  IVoiuler  li'oi/ciiig  P/ovidence,  Chap.  xxi. 


eg  Ciistoms  of  the  People.  [1663 

igth,  and  the  government  of  Plymouth  ratifying  the  same  August 
2nth.  May  loth,  the  thirty  towns  of  Massachusetts  were  distributed 
in  the  four  Counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk, 
each  containing  a  regiment,  the  chief  commander  over  which  had 
the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant,  and  the  second  in  command  was  a  Ser- 
geant-Major.  The  "Water-Town  Band  was  led  by  Capt.  Jen- 
ings  "  '  whose  Lieutenant  was  Hugh  Mason.- 

In  1653,  the  inhabitants  were  said  to  number  160  families,  but 
there  was  no  village,  and  these  were  so  scattered  over  the  territory 
that  their  Sabbath  assemblies  were  very  thin  if  the  weather  was 
unfavorable.  Johnson  says  their  Church-membership  was  now 
increased  to  250,  their  herd  of  kine  about  450,  and  their  land  in 
tillage  1800  acres. 

Describing  the  people  of  the  Colony  and  their  customs  Josselyn 
says  in  his  Two  Voyages,  1663,  "  Scolds  they  gag  and  fet  them  at 
their  doors  for  certain  hours,  for  all  comers  and  goers  by  to  gaze 
at.  .  .  .  The  grofe  Goddons,  or  great  Mailers,  as  alfo  fome  of  the 
merchants  are  damnable  rich;  generally  all  of  their  judgement, 
inexplicably  covetous  and  proud,  they  receive  your  gifts  but  as  an 
homage  or  tribute  due  to  their  tranfcendency,  which  is  a  fault  their 
Clergie  are  alfo  guilty  of,  whofe  living  is  upon  the  bounty  of  their 
hearers.  On  Sundays  in  the  afternoon  when  Sermon  is  ended  the 
people   in   the  Galleries''  come   down  and  march  two  a  breaft  up 

1".  William  Jenison,  whose  name  was  sometimes  written  Jenings  (see  p.  41  "•  3^-  He  was  chosen 
Ensign  to  Captain  Patrick,  August  16,  1631,  which  office  he  held  until  March  9,  1636-7,  when  he 
was  chosen  Captain  for  Watertown  He  and  Thomas  Mayhew  were  appointed  to  bring  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Katon  (the  first  pru.cipal  of  Harvard  College),  to  trial  for  his  misconduct,  chiefly  in  relation 
of  his  maltreatment  of  Nathaniel  Biscoe,  Jr.,  /-j 

of  Watertown. — Bond.         2.   Hugh  Mason  1/  /?  /^ 

left   England  in  April.  163,,   at   the  age   of      j^^^S"-^   LASI/^/I^         T7^ ^ I ^^  J 
28;    admitted    Freem.an   the   next    Marcli  ;    ^[j/        /     ^^^-jL  ^^ /rr 

was  made  Captain  May   5,  1652  ;   was  ten  ^^ 

limes  a  Representative  between  1644  and  1677;  Se'ectman,  29  years,  between  1639  and  i67<S  inclu- 
sive. In  May,  1653,  after  Elder  Richard  Browne  removed  to  Charlestowu  (see  p.  25),  he  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  townsmen  was  "  empowered  to  solemnize  marriages  in  Watertown."  He  was  one  ot 
the  earliest  settlers;  grantee  of  6  .ots,  including  30  acres  in  the  ist  Great  Dividend,  2  acres  m  the 
Further  Plain,  next  to  the  River,  and  71  acres  in  the  Farms.  He  purchased  35  acres  in  2d  Great 
Dividend.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  brother  o'  Captain  John  Mason,  the  distinguished  Pequot 
exterminator.  —  Bond.  3.  'Ihe  Watertown  meetinghouse  opposite  the  old  buryingground  had 
no  galleries  at  th.s  time.  Two  years  later,  in  1665,  a  committee  was  raised  to  see  about  enlarging 
the  house  by  the  addtion  of  galleries. 


1663]  ^-^^^  Climate  and  its  Effects.  59 

one  He  and  clown  the  other,  until  they  come  before  the  defk,  for 
Pulpit  they  have  none  :  before  the  defk  is  a  long  pue  where  the 
Elders  and  Deacons  fit,  one  of  them  with  a  money-box  in  his  hand, 
into  which  the  people  as  they  pafs  put  their  offering,  fome  a  (hil- 
ling, fome  two  lliillings,  half  a  crown,  five  (hillings,  according  to 
their  ability  and  good  will,  an  account  being  kept  of  what  every 
one  contributes.     After  this  they  conclude  with  a  Pfalm." 

He  continues :  —  "  They  have  ftore  of  children,  and  are  well- 
accommodated  with  fervants  :  many  hands  make  light  work,  many 
hands  make  a  full  fraught,  but  many  mouths  eat  up  all,  as  fome 
old  planters  have  experimented  :  of  thefe  fome  are  Engli/Ii,  others 
Negroes:  of  the  Eng/iJJi  there  are  can  eat  till  they  fweat,  and  work 
till  they  freeze  :  and  of  the  females  that  are  like  Mistrefs  Winter's 
paddocks,^  very  tender  fingered  in  cold  weather," 

Being  a  physician  he  notices  the  climate  and  its  effects,  and  is 
ready  with  his  remedy  :  —  "  Men  and  Women  keep  their  complex- 
ions, but  lofe  their  Teeth  :  the  Women  are  pittifully  Tooth-fliaken  ; 
whether  through  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  or  by  fweetmeats  of 
which  they  have  ftore  I  am  not  able  to  affirm.  For  the  Toothach 
I  have  found  the  following  medicine  very  available,  Brimftone  and 
Gunpowder  compounded  with  Butter,  rub  the  mandible  with  it,  the 
outfide  being  firft  warmed." 

He  also  states  :  —  "It  is  publiflied  in  print,  that  there  are  not 
much  lefs  than  Ten  hundred  thoufand  fouls  EngliJJi,  Scotch,  and 
IriJJi  in  New  England.''' 

"  In  1632,  an  Indian  sagamore,  named  Cutstomach,  lived  with 
some  of  his  tribe,  on  the  western  shore  of  Mead's  Pond,  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town.  The  firearms  of  our  new  comers,  the 
whites,  greatly  delighted  hi;n,  and  he  bethought  himself  how  he 
could  obtain  the  like  for  himself.  But  the  new  comers  were  very 
careful  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  obtaining  arms,  and  had  made 
rules  to  that  effect. 

"  The  wily  sagamore,  however,  prevailed  upon  a   farm  servant, 

I.   Large  leads  or  frogs;  the  alliis'.ou  seems  to  be  to  the  fact  that  frogs  avoid  the  coM  of  Winter. 


PROSHKCT   HII.I,   AND  POOR   KARM. 


FOX  ISLAND. 


6o  ElioCs  Indiaji   Church  at  Natick.        [165 1 

named  Tim  Hawkins,  to  supply  his  want.  They  met  by  appoint- 
ment on  Prospect  Hill,  where  a  bargain  was  made.  The  Indian 
received  an  old  fire-lock,  a  horn  of  powder,  and  some  bullets,  in 
return  for  three  beaver-skins. 

"  Within  a  week  Cutstomach  was  seen  in  possession  of  a  gun, 
and  some  of  his  company  acknowledged  that  he  had  obtained  it 
of  Hawkins.  Tim  was  accordingly  taken  before  the  magistrate. 
The  misdemeanor  was  proven,  and  he  was  publicly  whipped  at 
the  whipping-post  beside  the  block-house,  and  branded  on  the 
cheek  with  a  hot  iron.  The  skins  were  returned,  and  the  fire-lock 
was  taken  from  the  Indian.''  ^ 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  extermination  of  the  Pequots, 
forty-four  years  before  William  Penn  founded  Philadelphia,  and 
one  hundred  years  before  the  incorporation  of  Waltham,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts,  March  12,  1638-9  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner "  to  agree  with  the  Indians  for  the  land  within  the 
bounds  of  Watertown,  Cambridge,  and  Boston."-  In  the  fall  of 
1646  John  Eliot  began  his  missionary  labors  with  the  Indians 
across  the  Charles  River,  and  five  years  later  the  Indian  village 
and  Church  of  Natick  were  formed  by  him.  After  his  death  the 
Church  ceased  to  flourish,  grew  weaker  and  weaker  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  some  of  its  members,  and  the  treacherous  persecution 
of  others,  until  in  17 16,  threescore  and  ten  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  labors,  there  was  no  Church,  and  but  few  In- 
dians were  resident  there. 

From  1637  to  1675,  the  Indians  gave  little  or  no  trouble  to  the 
Massachusetts  settlers  ;  but  on  the  24th  of  June  of  the  latter  year 
they  opened  the  terrible  King  Philip's  war  by  attacking  the  town 
of  Swanzey.  August  22,  1675,  the  first  attack  was  made  upon 
Lancaster,  in  which  William  Flagg,  probably  the  son  of  Thomas 
Flagg^  of  Watertown,  was  slain.     L^ss  than  a  month  later,  Septem- 

i.  Colby's  Notes.  2.  Mass  Records,  I.  254.  3.  Thomas  Flagg  was  the  proprietor  in  1644 
of  two  lot-!,  one  being  20  acres  in  the  1st  Great  Dividerd.  next  to  the  Beaver  Brook  Plowlands- 
He  was  eight  times  chosen  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  ilie  town  previous  to  and  including  1687.  He 
lost  his  left  eye  by  a  gunshot  accident.  Prob.ib.y  ihc  a.icistor  of  ail  bearing  that  name  in  this 
country.  —  Bond. 


leys']  Km£^  Philifs   War.  6i 

ber  loth,  John  Ball/  who  removed  from  Watertown  to  Lancaster  in 
1665,  was  killed  at  the  same  place  by  Indians.     September  ist,  the 
Indians  fell   upon   Deerfield,  and   the   next  day  upon   Northfield. 
"While  the  Indians  were  slaying  and  burning"  at  the  latter  town, 
Captain  Richard  Beers,^  of  Watertown,  was  making  ready  to  come 
to  its  relief.     He  and  Captain  Lothrop  had  been  sent  to  Brookfield 
with  their  companies,  from    Boston,  August   7th.     On  the  4th  of 
September,  as  he  drew  near  the  town,  still  ignorant  of  the  attack 
that  had  been  made  upon  it,  he  was  ambushed   and  himself  and 
twenty  of  his  band  of  thirty  six  men  were  killed.     He  was  one  of 
four  men  sent  out  in   1669  by  the  General  Court  to  examine  this 
section  of  country,  and  was  "one  of  the  first  white  men  — perhaps 
the  very  first— \.o  be  buried  in  its  soil.     And  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  grave  is  very  near  the  spot  whence  he  caught  a  first  look  of  the 
site  of  the  town."''    John  Chinery,"*  a  member  of  his  company,  also 
from  Watertown,  was  wounded  in  this  fight,  and  died  the  next  day. 
At  the  capture  of  the  Narragansett  fort,  December    19,    1675, 
John  Sherman,  Jr.,^  son  of  Captain  John  Sherman  of  this  town,  fell. 
In  February,   1675-6,  George  Harrmgton,«  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany  of   Captain    Samuel  Wadsworih,   of  Milton,   who  drove  the 
Indians  from  their  second  plundering  of  Lancaster,  was  the  only 

one  of  the  company  killed. 

March  2,  1675-6  they  began  their  attack  upon  Groton,  following 

it  up  with  another  on  the  9th,  and    a  third  and  final  one  on  the 

13th,  when  all  the  town  was  burned  except  four  garrison  houses. 

"Major  Willard,  with  seventy  horse  and  forty  foot,  from  Water- 

.  His  son  and  grandson,  both  named  John,  were  among  the  town  officers  chosen  at  the  first 
town  meeting  in  Waltham.  2.  Captain  Richard  Beers  v  as  an  original  proprietor,  admitted  t  ree- 
man  March  ,6,  1636-7;  Selectman  most  ol  the  .ime  from  .644  to  ,675:  Representative  thirteen 
years,  .663-75.  He  was  a  grantee  of  seven  lots,  itciuding  twenty  five  acres  in  ist  Great  Dividend. 
His  homestall  was  near  Fresh  Pond.  He  also  purchased  another  on  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Auburn  Street,  west  of  the  old  burvin<r  ground.  He  was  for  many  years  a  licensed  innholder. 
Bond.  3.  History  0/  Northfield,  p.  50  n.  4-  John  Chinery,  admitted  Freeman  in  Apnl, 
,690,  was  probably  a  resident  of  Waltham  at  the  time  of  his  death,  living  upon  a  farm  rented  by  his 
father.  5.  Gen.  Reg.  viii.,  241.  A-  f^-eorge  Harring'on  was  the  fourth  son  of  Robert  Har- 
rington, who  purchased  half  ot  the  "Oldham  Farm"  (see  page  39).  pa^t  of  which  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  some  of  his  descendants;  the  original  dee-  of  250  acres  is  still  preserved,  beaiitUully 
written  upon  parchment. 


62     Captain  Masons  Train  Band  at  Sudbury.    [1676 

town,"  went  to  the  relief  of  the    town   but   arrived    too   late,  the 
Indians  having  all  fled. 

It  was  in  this  attack  upon  Groton  that  John  Monoco,  or  One- 
eyed  John,  the  Indian  chief  in  command,  whose  tribe  had  their  seat 
at  Nashaway,  uttered  his  boast  that  "the  next  time  he  would  burn 
Chelmfford,  Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charleflown,  Rox- 
bury,  Bofton,  adding  at  laft  in  their  dialect,  'What  me  will,  me 
do.'"^  This  boaster,  and  eight  others  of  the  leaders,  were  hanged 
in   Boston,   September   26,    1676. 

April  i8th,  "  they  fet  upon  Sudbury  with  all  their  might,  captured 
and  killed  a  small  relief  band  from  Concord,  and  afterwards  am- 
bushed Captain  Wadsworth's  company,  also  on  its  way  to  protect 
the  town.  Captain  Hugh  Mason's  train  band,  from  Watertown, 
"  aided  by  citizens  of  Sudbury,  were  the  first  who  engaged  the 
assailants,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river;  but  after  a  severe  contest 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat."^  At  this  time,  "to  carry  out  their 
threat  to  burn  Watertown  as  well  as  the  other  settlements,  the  In- 
dians penetrated  the  western  part  of  our  town  and  burnt  a  barn." 
In  December,  1675,  a  warrant  was  issued  to  the  militia  of  Water- 
town  for  impressing  "  twenty  soldiers,  with  provisions,  arms,  am- 
munition, and  good  clothing,"  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony.* 

January  22,  1677,  the  Government  made  allowance  to  the  people 
distressed  by  the  Indian  war  in  Massachusetts ;  nineteen  families, 
seventy-six  persons,  in  Watertown  being  allotted  £11  8x.  The  tax 
levied  upon  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  war  was  £^$. 

In  the   first  newspaper  printed   in   America,   dated  at  "■  Bojlon, 

I.  Hubbard's  India7i  IVars.  2-  Barry,  ii.  438.  3   C.    H.   Fiske's  Oration  at  Weston, 

July  4.  1876.        4.   Mr.  Fiske  gives  from  the  Massachusetts  Archives  the  list  of  names  returned  by 
Captain  Hugh  Mason.     "  These  Following  are  rationly  most  fitt  to  goe  upon  the  sei-vis:  — 

Danill  Warren,  Sr.,  John  Parkhurst,  Nnthanall  Sanger, 

John  Bigulah,  Sr.,  Michal  Flegg,  Moyses  Whettny. 

Nathanell  Hely,  Jacob  Bu'Iard,  John  Windam, 

Joseph  Tayntor,  I^aack  Learned,  Math.  Barsham, 

John  Whettny,  Sr ,  Joseph  VVaight,  Joseph  Smith, 

George  Herrington,  George  Dill,  John  Barnard." 

William  Hagar.  Jr.,  Willyam  Prior, 
Many  of  whom  owned  land  in  Wahham  limits. 


1690] 


First  Suicide  in   Watertown. 


^3 


Thursday,  September  25th,  1690,"  the  following  account  of  perhaps 
the  first  suicide  in  the  town  is  to  be  found:  —  "A  very  Tragical 
Accident  happened  at  Watertoion  the  beginning  of  this  month,  an 
Old  man,  that  was  of  somewhat  a  Silent  and  Morose  Temper,  but 
one  that  had  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  Sober  and  a  Pious 
Man,  having  newly  buried  his  Wife,  the  Devil  took  advantage  of 
the  melancholy  which  he  thereupon  fell  into  ;  his  wives  discretion 
and  industry  had  long  been  the  support  of  his   Family,  and  he 
seemed  hurried  with  an  impertinent  fear  that  he  should  now  come 
to  want  before  he  dyed,  though  he  had  very  careful  friends  to  look 
after  him  who  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  him,  lest  he  should  do  himself 
any  harm.     But  one  evening  escaping  from  them  into  the  Cow- 
house, they  there  quickly  followed  him,  found  hanging  by  a  Rope, 
which  they  had  used  to  tye  their  Calves  withal,  he  was  dead  with 
his  feet  near  touching  the  ground."  ^ 


SEAL    OF    WATERTOWN. 


I.  Historical  Mag.,  i.  22S.         2.  See  p.  14,  and  16  n.  2. 


January  15,  1738. 


#iN  December  14,  i737,  "William  Browne/  Daniel  Benjamm, 
O!  and   Samuel   Livermore,   in   the   Behalf  of   themfelves,   and 
^  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Precina  in  Wafertown;'  pre- 
sented to  the   House  of  Representatives  a  petition  "praying  the 
faid  Precina  may  be  ereaed  into  a  feparate  and  disftina  Town- 
Ihip,  which  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the  Eaft  Precina  in  said  Town,  as 
appears  by  their  Vote  accompanying  the  Petition."     The  prayer  of 
the  petition  was  granted  and  the  petitioners  "allowed  and  UTipowred 
to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  Bill "  of  incorporation.     The  Bill  passed 
its  first  reading  December  20th,  its  second  reading  December  21st, 
and  was  "read  a  third  Time  and  paff'd  to  be  EngrolT'd  "  on  De- 
cember 22d.     On  the  last  day  of  the  month  the  engrossed  Bill  was 
passed  to  be  enacted,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  January  4,  1 737-8,' 
"His  Excellency  the  Governour,"  J.  Bekher,  "was  pleased  to  give 
His  Confent  to  the  Enaaing"  the   Bill,   and  in  the   record  the 
name  Waltham  of  the  new  town  is  printed  for  the  first  time  on 

this  date. 

On  January  3rd,  it  was  ^Ordered,  That  Mr.  William  Brotmie,  one 
of  the  principal  Inhabitants  of  the  new  Town  taken  out  of  Water- 
town  by  this  Court  in  their  prefent  fitting,  be  and  hereby  is  fully 
authorized  and  impowred  to  affemble  and  convene  the  qualified 
Voters  there  in  fome  fuitable  Place  to  elect  and  appoint  a  Town 
Clerk  and  other  Town  Ofiicers  there,  to  ftand  till  the  anniverfary 
meeting  of  the  faid  Town  in  March  next."  The  act  of  incorpo'- 
ration  reads  as  follows  :  — 

..  Deacon  Willia.n  Brown  was  much  respected,  and  intrusted  very  often  with  Municipal  and 
Church  affairs  of  Watertown  and  Wahham.  -  Bond.  2.  Daniel  Benjanun,  Jr..  J"d^^'  JJ^^ 
Selectman  of  Watertown  .735.  '36,  and  '37;  Selectman  of  Waltham,  .738,  39,  ^'*°;.''^ '/;;"'  ^ 
many  times  from  .738  to  ,75-  -  Band  3.  This  date  being  Old  Style  he  addtt.on  of  ..  days 
gives  January  15,  1738,  as  the  date  New  Style  of  the  incorroration  of  W  altham. 
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"  An    Act    for   dividing   the    Town   of   Watertown, 
and    erecting   a    new   Town    there    by   the   Name   of 

Walt  ham. 

"  Where  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Westerly  Freeing  in  Water- 
town,  within  the  County  ./Middlesex,  by  Reafon  of  great  Difficulties 
they  )abour  under,  have  addrefd  this  Court  that  they  may  be  fet  off 
a  difJinn  and  separate  Townfhip,  whereunto  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Eafl  Precinft  in  fa  id  Town  have  manifefled  their  Confent ; 

**  ^^c  it  therefore  enactcrt  by  fis  (^xedlcncy  the  (J^ovevnoxit,  €m\\- 
ril  and  ^Upve.^entative.'S,  \\\  (Ikneral  CfTourt  a^Siemhtea,  and  hy  the 
§kUthovity  of  the  nm, 

"  That  all  thofe  Lands  in  Watertown  aforefaid,  lying  Weftward  of 
that  Line,  fometime  Inice'  fettled  by  this  Court,  as  the  dividing 
Line  between  the  faid  Eaft  and  West  Precinas,  viz. :  Beginning  at 
CV/ar/^^-River,  and  to  be  extended  North-eastward,  fo  as  to  run  on 
the  Eart  fide  of  the  houfe  of  Caleb  Ward,  and  on  the  fame  Courfe, 
being  a  right  Line,  to  run  on  the  Well  fide  of  Thomas  Straight's 
Houfe,  and  thence  to  continue  a  ftrait  Line  through  faid  Water- 
town  till  it  interfect  their  North  Bounds,  be  and  hereby  are  fet  off 
and  conltituted  a  feparate  Townfliip  by  the  name  of  Waltham. 
And  that  the  Lihabitants  thereof  be  and  are  hereby  invefted  with 
all  thofe  Powers,  Privileges  and  Immunities  that  the  Inhabitants 
of  other  Towns  within  this  Province  by  Law  are  or  ought  to  be 
invefted  with. 

**  gma  he  it  further  enaeted,  That  all  fuch  Votes  and  Agreements, 
as  have  been  made  and  entered  into  by  the  two  Precincts  ni 
Watertow?i,  as  the  Conditions  of  their  Consent  to  a  Division  of  the 
faid  Town  into  two  Townfliips,  be  and  hereby^  are  ratified  and 
confirmed  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes  whatfoever." 


See  page  55. 
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Waltham  was  the  i45tli  town  incorporated  in  the  State. 
There  are  six  parishes  of  the  same  name  in  England,  from  one  of 
which  probably  the  name  was  taken.  Perhaps  the  best  claim  can 
be  made  for  Waltham-Abbey,  called  also  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  a 
market  town  and  parish  of  the  County  of  Essex,  twelve  miles  N.  by 
E,  from  London,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lea,  to  which  place 
belongs  Nasing,  the  birthplace  or  home  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  and 
other  early  settlers  of  New  England.  "  It  is  a  large,  irregular  town, 
situated  near  the  Lea,  which  is  here  separated  into  divers  streams, 
and  skirted  by  low  meadows,  which  have  been  long  celebrated  for 
the  succulent  and  nourishing  qualities  of  the  grass." 

The  Convent  of  Waltham  was  originally  founded  about  A.  D. 
1020,  by  Tovi,  {StaUere  or  Standard-bearer  to  Canute  the  Dane, 
King  of  England),  who  built  a  hunting-seat  in  the  forest,^  near 
which  he  established  a  village  of  "threescore  and  six  dwellers." 
After  completing  this  settlement  he  founded  the  church.  The  place 
was  named  Waltham,  from  the  Saxon  Wealdham,  a  dwelling  or 
home  on  the  forest  or  wild.  It  afterwards  received  the  adjunct 
name  of  Holy  Cross,  from  a  cross  with  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  upon 
it,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Montacute,  and  brought  to  Waltham, 
where,  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  it  manifested  miraculous  powers. 
It  is  said  to  have  cured  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  of  the  palsy, 

I.  The  original  great  forest  which  extended,  in  a  desultory  manner,  over  the  largest  part  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  and  of  which  what  now  remains  of  Epping  or  Waltham  Forest  is  but  a  remnant. 
"Epping  Forest  lies  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  London,  comprises  a  series  of  woodlands, 
beginning  at  Leytonstone,  seven  miles  from  London,  and  ending  at  Epping,  eight  miles  further  on  : 
a  tract  on  an  average  three  or  four  miles  wide  "  "The  Stuarts  did  a  good  deal  of  hunting  m  this 
forest;  we  still  show  the  house  where  Charles  IL,  using  his  sword  for  a  carving-knife,  patted  the 
joint  of  beef  wiih  it  and  made  it  a  Sir  Loin.  Ar.d  in  his  father's  time  there  seems  to  have  been 
considerable  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  woods  were  not  running  away  into  the  farmyards,  and 
a  solemn  inquest  was  taken  to  determine  boundaries.  Forty  gentlemen  took  a  walk  .  .  .  starting 
from  Stratford  bridge,  called  Bow;  they  glanced  at  West  and  East  Ham,  got  to  Ilford  and  Kom- 
ford.  .  .  .  And  then  they  saw  landmark  after  landmark,  and  looked  up  the  various  'meers,  metes, 
bounds,  and  limits  of  the  forest  aforesaid, '  until  ev<  ry  man  must  have  earned  any  amount  of  dinner, 
and  we  hear  of  them  at  Epping  and  Harlow,  and  then  among  the  marshes  of  the  Lea  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  the  monks  of  wh'ch  were,  at  one  time,  large  proprietors  and  lords  of  manors  in  the  district  ; 
and  so  on  'to  a  bridge  called  Lock  bridge,  now  broken  down,  where  now  for  passage  is  used 
Trajetus  (a  ferry),  and  from  thence  by  the  same  river  Lea'  (which  bounded  at  once  the  forest  and 
the  county),  'to  the  foie-nominaled  bridge  of  Stratford  Bow.'  '  —  Cornhdl  Mag.,  March,  iSr^. 
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whereupon  he  rebuilt  the  church,  increased  the  number  of  canons 
to  twelve,  settled  on  them  ample  estates,  and  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  learning  at  Waltham.^ 

Tovi,  the  original  founder,  had  a  prodigal  son,  named  Athelstan, 
who  squandered  his  father's  great  estates  "  so  that  by  some  transac- 
tion this  place  returned  to  the  crown."     Harold  received  Waltham 
and   "the   lands   thereabouts"    from    Edward   the    Confessor,   his 
brother-in-law,  and  in  gratitude  for  his  wonderful  cure  by  the  "  holy 
cross  "  "  immediately  built  and  endowed  there  a  monastery."     He 
bestowed  seventeen  manors  upon  the  Dean  and  Canons,  for  their 
support.     Most  historians  state  that  Harold  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  and   interred  in  Waltham   Abbey,  where  for  a  long 
period  a  tomb  said  to  be  his  was  pointed  out.    There  was,  however, 
a  tradition  that  he  escaped   alive    from   the    battle,  and   lived    in 
religious  seclusion  at  Chester.     William  the  Conqueror  took  from 
the  church  many  of  its  valuables,  plate,  gems,  and  rich  vestments, 
but  did  not  disturb  the  estates  or  revenues. 

Matilda,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  I.,  "gave  to  the  clerks  of  Waltham 
the  mill  of  that  place,  then  a  valuable  benefaction,"  and  Adelais,  his 
second  wife,  "bestowed  on  them  all  the  tithes  of  Waltham."  Uheir 
unbounded  prosperity  was  their  destruction,  for  "Henry  H.  utterly 
dissolved  the  foundation  of  dean  and  eleven  canons  at  Waltham,  on 
account  of  the  lewdness  and  debauchery  of  their  lives."  On  the  eve 
of  Pentecost,  1 177,  this  King,  in  company  with  a  number  of  bishops, 
visited  Waltham  and  established  a  new  church,  with  sixteen  regular 
canons  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  declared  exempt 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  still  remains  exempt  from  the  Arch- 
deacon's visitation.  It  was  first  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
afterwards  to  St.  Lawrence.  Henry  II.  confirmed  by  his  charter 
their  right  to  lands  given  by  Harold  and  others,  and  added  the 
manors  of  Siwardston  and  Epping,  using  the  remarkable  expres- 
sion, that  it  was  fit  that  "C//m/,  his  spouse,  should  have  a  new 
dowry  r 

Richard  I.  gave  a   new  charter,  confirming  former   grants,   and 

I.  Duo-ides  "' Moiiislicoii.'''' 
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bestowed  on  the  canons  "  his  whole  manor  at  Waltham,  with  the 
o-reat  wood  and  park,  called  Harold's  Park,  three  hundred  acres  of 
tssart^  land,  the  market  of  Waltham,  the  village  of  Nasing,  a  mem- 
ber of  Waltham,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  assart  land 
there,  —  they  paying  yearly  to  his  exchequer  £(>o  in  lieu  of  all 
services."  He  subsequently  made  further  additions  to  their  prop- 
erty, and  they  obtained  valuable  grants  from  other  benefactors 
during  his  reign. 

To  avoid  the  expenses  of  a  court  Henry  HI.  frequently  took  up 
his  residence  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  to  reward  the  hospitality  of 
his  entertainers,  he  granted  them  the  right  to  hold  a  fair  annually 
for  seven  days.     Subsequently  two  fairs  ^  were  held,  each  contm- 
uing  one  day,  the  first  on  the  third  of  May,  O.  S.,  the  Invention  of 
the  Cross  ;  and  the  other  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  O.  S., 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.     He  also  bestowed  on  it  many  rich 
gifts      "  From  his  time  it  became  so  distinguished  by  royal  and 
noble  benefactors,  as  to  rank  with  the  most  opulent  establishments 
in  the  kingdom."     In  1242,  it  was  again  solemnly  dedicated,  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  additions  being  then  made  to  the  origmal 
buildings,  of  which  Our  Lady's  Chape/,  on  the  south  side,  now  and 
for  many  years  used  as  a  school-room,  may  have  formed  a  part. 

The  buildings  of  Waltham  Abbey  once  covered  many  acres. 
The  engravings  from  which  our  views  are  taken  were  made  in  1834. 
One  represents  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church,  with  an  attached 
chapel  on  the  south  side,  called  the  Lady  Chapel.  There  then  stood 
in  the  burial-ground  a  very  fine,  widely-spreading  elm,  the  trunk  of 
which,  at  several  feet  above  the  earth,  measured  seventeen  and 
a  half  feet  in  circumference. 

The  Tower,  a  massive  stone  fabric,  embattled  and  supported  by 
strong  buttresses,  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  It  is 
eighty-six  feet  in  height,  and  was  erected  about  the  year  1558; 

..  Grubbed  or  cleared.  ..  Perhaps  it  was  to  perpetuate  the  old  home  custon.  '^^^^  '^e  Free^men 
of  Watertown.  March  30,  .639,  "  Ordered  yt  two  Faires  at  Watertowue,  ye  one  upon  "^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
of  ye  4  month  [June],  ye  other  upon  the  first  Fr.day  of  .he  7  .nonth  [heptemberj.  sha.be  kept  upon 
the  Trayning  place." 
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"  The  Lady  Chapel,  which  is  probably  of  Henry  the  Third's 
time,  is  supported  by  graduated  buttresses,  ornamented  with  ele- 
gantly formed  niches.  Beneath  it  is  a  crypt  (now  a  charnel 
house),  '  the  fairest,'  says  Fuller,  '  that  ever  I  saw,'  the  roof  of 
which  is  sustained  by  groined  arches."  ^ 

The  other  view  represents  a  small  Bridge  and  Gateivay  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  the  Abbey  Mills.  The  gateway  is  of  stone 
repaired  with  bricks  of  remarkably  large  size.  "It  has  two  pointed 
arches,  a  larger  and  a  smaller  one  ;  the  outer  mouldings  of  the  large 
arch  rest  on  corbels,  formed  by  two  demi-angels  supporting  shields, 
on  which  (but  much  corroded),  are  the  royal  arms  of  Edward  the 
Third's  time,  viz. :  France  and  England,  quarterly." 

With  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  name,  Wal-tham,  instead 
of  Walt-ham  (Walt-'um),^  appears  to  have  been  lost  the  original 
Saxon  home-Wness  of  its  derivation  and  signification,  the  forest 
home.  What  peculiar  gratification  it  must  have  afforded  those  who 
gave  the  name  to  the  town  to  thus  preserve,  ever  present,  amid 
new  associations  and  surroundings,  the  recollections  of  their  old 
liomes  across  the  sea. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  name  is  manifest  to  even  a  casual 
observer  of  the  beautiful  groups  of  trees  that  have  been  preserved 
in  various  parts  of  the  town,  especially  upon  the  Gore  and  Lyman 
estates.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  1686 
by  John  Dunton,  a  careful  observer,  to  his  father-in-law  in  England, 
describing  a  "  ramble  "  made  by  a  party  from  Boston  to  attend  the 
annual  sermon  preached  to  the  Indians  at  Natick.  The  men  rode 
upon  horseback,  each  having  a  lady  companion  upon  the  pillion  of 
his  saddle  as  "  luggage."  Dunton  was  fortunate  in  escorting  the 
"Widow  Brick,"  a  fair  lady,  whom  he  calls  "the  flower  of  Boston." 
They  started  early  and  arriving  at  Watertown  "  alighted  and 
refrefh't  our  Luggage,  and  while  others  were  Engaged  in  Frothy 
Difcourfes,  the  Widow  Brick  and  I  took  a  View  of  the  Town,  which 
is  built  upon  one  of  the  branches  of  Charles  River,  very  fruitful,  and 

1.   \'>x:i^\-<i'\^  Graphic  and  Historical  lllnslrator.         2.   As  it  is  pronounced  in  luigland. 
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of  laro-e  extent :  watered  with  many  pleafant  Springs,  and  fmall 
Rivulets  :  The  Inhabitants  live  flatteringly/  Within  half  a  mile 
is  a  o-reat  Pond  divided  between  the  two  Towns.^  A  mile  and  a 
half  "from  the  Town  is  a  great  Fall  of  Frefli  Waters,  which  convey 

themlelves  into  the  Ocean  thro'  Charles  River Having  well 

refreflVt  our  felves  at  Water-Town,  we  mounted  agam,  and  from 
thence  we  rambled  thro'  feverall  Tall  Woods  between  the  Moun- 
tains, over  many  rich  and  pregnant  Vallies  as  ever  eye  beheld,  befet 
on  each  fide  with  variety  of  goodly  Trees:  So  that  had  the  moft 
Skilful  Gardner  defign'd  a  fliady  Walk  in  a  fine  Valley,  it  would 
have   fallen  fliort  of  that  which   Nature   here   had  done  without 

him."  ,  1    1  u 

This  description  is  understood  to  apply  to  the  road  through 
Waltham  to  Weston,  and  is  nearly  as  applicable  to-day  as  when 
written,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  "  pregnant  Vallies  "  have 
swallowed  up  the  "  tall  woods." 

January  13,  1737-8,  Deacon  William  Brown,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  the  General  Court,  notified  "  the  Quali- 
fied Voters  in  sd.  Town  of  Waltham  to  appear  at  the  publick 
meeting  house  in  sd.  Town,  on  Wednesday  the  Eighteenth  day  of 
Janry.  Currant,"  to  elect  and  appoint  town  officers.  The  Freemen 
therefore  assembled  on  the  day  appointed,  and  the  following  town 
officers  were  chosen  :  — 

Moderator.  —  Deacon  Thomas  Livermore. 

Selectmen.  — X^^^cox,  William  Brown,  Deacon  Thomas  Livermore, 
Mr.;  Daniel    Benjamin,    Mr.    Joseph    Pierce,    Lieutenant   Thomas 

Biglow. 

Town  ClerJt  and  Treasurer.  —  Samuel  Livermore. 
Constable.  —  Mr.  Joseph  Hastings. 

.-^..^.•.7;/-.-. -George  Lawrence,  John  Cutting,  John  Chadwick. 
Sealer  of  Leat/ier.  —  Ux.  Joseph  Stratton. 

I.    Josselyu  in  his   T^o   Voyages,    1663,  f.o.n  which  our  Dunton  "borrows"  this  part  of^his 
description,  uses  the  word  "scatteringly  "  here,  which  seems  to  ht  better.     See  p.  i7_^        ":    „,^„ 
town  and  Watertown.     Fresh  Pond  is  meant.     This  description  of  the  Pond  and  Fall,   Josseiy 
himself  borrowed  from  Wood's  New  England's  Prospect,  1634. 
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Fence  Viewers.  — ]ohn  Ball,  Jr.,  Joseph  Hagar. 

Surve}'ors  of  Highways.  — ]o\in  Ball  y*  3d,  John  Viels. 

Tyfheing  men.  —  Isaac  Peirce,  Theophilus  Mansfield. 

Hogreves}  —  Josiah  Harrington,  Elnathan  Whitney. 

These  were  to  hold  office  till  the  "  annual  meeting "  in  March. 
February  7th,  the  Selectmen  were  ordered  to  build  a  Pound  on 
some  piece  of  land  near  the  meeting-house.  March  25th,  Thomas 
Hammond,  John  Smith,  John  Bemis,  Ensign  Thomas  Harrington 
and  Deacon  Jonathan  Sanderson  were  chosen  Selectmen  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Samuel  Livermore  was  re-elected  Town  Clerk 
and  Treasurer,  an  office  he  was  annually  chosen  to  fill  for  many 
years  in  succession. 

On  May  9th,  Daniel  Benjamin  was  chosen  as  Representative, 
but  he  refused  to  serve,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Biglow  was  chosen 
in  his  place.  On  the  12th,  the  Selectmen  were  ordered  to  pay 
Josiah  Fiske  £()  \^s.  for  building  the  pound,  and  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Biglow  6^-.  for  "  feting  up  the  town  Stockes."  £\  gs.  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  for  mending  meeting-house  glass  during  the 

July  3,  1738,  Deacon  Jonathan  Sanderson  and  Ensign  Ihomas 
Harrington  were  "  defired  to  treat  with  Mr.  Timothy  Herrington, 
and  agree  with  him  if  they  can  to  keep  the  School  for  one  Quarter 
of  a  year  as  cheap  as  they  can."  The  agreement  was  made  "  at 
;^2o  of  the  old  tenure"  per  quarter.  September  25th,  and  an- 
nually thereafter  till  1747,  ;^8o  was  voted  for  the  school  for  the 
ensuing  year.  At  this  meeting  Samuel  Livermore  was  chosen 
Sexton  and  granted  £s  for  his  annual  services. 

^12  3.s\  uL  was  voted  to  be  paid  "to  Watertown  towards  paying 
their  Representative  last  year." 

November  24th,  the  Town  voted  that  the  school  should  be  a 
"moving  school,"  and  three  squadrons,  or  divisions,  were  made  of 
the  territory.  The  first  squadron  was  east  of  the  church  and  in- 
cluded   Beaver   Street   and   all   north  of  it;    the  second  squadron 


See  note  i,  page  73. 
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embraced  Beaver  Street  west  of  the  church,  and  all  north  of  it, 
including  Pond  End ;  and  the  third  squadron  was  all  south  of 
Beaver  Street  and  included  the  Plains.  Each  squadron  was  to 
furnish  a  place  for  the  school,  and  convenient  board  for  the  teacher. 
The  Selectmen  were  to  have  a  school  kept  in  the  school-house,  on 
the  land  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Sanderson,  near  the  junction  of 
Beacon  and  Lexington  Streets,  until  December,  and  then  were  to 
divide  the  remainder  of  the  year  into  proportionate  parts,  and  the 
school  was  to  be  kept  in  each  squadron  in  turn.  The  school  was 
kept  in  North  Street  in  the  house  of  Joseph  Peirce. 

January  5,  1738-9,  the  Selectmen  paid  Isaac  Pierce  £\  "for 
killing  a  wild  catte."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  see  that  the 
Act  of  the  Province  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  deer  be  not 
violated. 

January  5,  1739-40,  the  Selectmen  voted  "to  provide  for  the 
funeral  of  Wid°  Wyeth  four  paire  of  men's  Gloves  and  two  paire  of 
woman's  and  alfo  to  provide  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Rum  as  fhould  be 
found  neceffary."  The  expenses  of  the  fvmeral  were  £2  \os.  Of 
her  effects  they  sold  "  an  old  frock,  bed,  and  two  old  blankets  and 
an  old  pillow  or  two  and  Sundery  old  things  (which  were  meen)  " 
for  30 J, 

March  10,  1739-40,  ds.  was  established  as  the  rate  for  a  day's 
work  on  the  roads,  and  \2S.  for  a  man  and  his  team,  allowing  eight 
hours  for  a  day. 

In  1743,  Captain  Samuel  Livermore's  company  consisted  of 
ninety  men,  and  the  law  required  for  them  150  lbs.  of  powder,  300 
lbs.  of  bullets,  and  450  flints.  ;^i9S  i5-s".  7^.  expended  on  account 
of  the  great  bridge  in  Watertown  over  Charles  River,  was  appor- 
tioned as  follows:  —  Watertown,  ^72  ds.  8d. ;  Weston,  £64  2s.  ^d, 
and  Waltham,  ^59  6^'.  j^. 

In  1744,  the  Selectmen  ordeicd,  for  the  funeral  of  Phillip  Shat- 
tuck,  one  pair  of  gloves  for  Rev.  W.  Williams,  four  pair  for  the 
bearers  (who  were  literally  bearers  in  those  days  of  carrying  the 
corpse  to  the  burying-ground),  and  also  cider  for  the  people  who 
attended  the  funeral. 
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Until  March  4,  1744-5,  swine  were  allowed  to  run  at  large/  but 
at  this  meeting  the  usual  motion  to  allow  them  to  run  was  nega- 
tived. May  13th  following,  the  usual  permission  was  granted  and 
the  hogs  had  their  liberty  again. 

September  9,  1745,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  address  the 
General  Court  "that  the  millers  in  said  Town  might  have  the 
liberty  to  keep  up  their  mill  Dams  as  formerly." 

August  25,  1746,  ;^so  was  granted  as  Waltham's  "part  of  repairs 
to  the  Great  Bridge." 

October  5,  1747,  grants  of  money  were  voted  in  new  tenor,  the 
sexton  receiving   15.V.,  the  school  £2,0,  and  the  poor  £%  instead  of 

;^i5  O.T. 

March  7,  1747-8,  Deacon  William  Brown  was  granted  £16  \os. 
for  teaching  a  school  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 

August  28,  1749,  the  expenses  of  a  funeral  in  old  tenor  were  "tor 
Coffin  £^  I  ox.  Carrying  to  grave  ;^3  \os.  ringing  Bell  i8.»-.  Paul  £1, 
eight  pairs  of  gloves  £-]  ^s. 

In  1 75 1  Mr.  Matthew  Bridge,  being  present  at  a  town  meeting, 
"gave  the  town  £\  6s.  Sd.  as  a  gift  in  consideration  of  his  congre- 
gating with  them." 

At  the  town-meeting  March  25,  1737-8,  the  town  voted  ^iii  as 
the  salary  of  the  Rev.  Warham  Williams  for  three-quarters  of  the 
year,  from  December  4th  to  September  4th,  and  £c,  for  cutting  and 
carting  of  his  firewood.  It  also  voted,  "  that  the  Selectmen  should 
take  Care  that  the  meeting-hous  be  landed  up,  and  the  ammuni- 
tion Sequred."     The  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  town 

I.  "  Every  perfon  Cufferinghis  Swine  to  go  at  large  by  vertiie  of  such  'lown  Vote,  lliall  before  he 
fuffer  his  Swine  to  go  at  large  as  aforefaid,  Cause  each  of  them  to  be  well  and  fufficiently  Yoked  and 
Ringed  in  the  Nose,  and  conftantly  kept  fo  Ringed  and  Yoked  .  .  .  I  hey  may  go  unyoked  from 
the  Inft  dav  of  October  to  the  firft  day  of  April.  .  .  .  No  Yoke  (hall  be  accounted  luffic.ent,  wh.ch 
is  not  the  full  Depth  of  the  Swine's  neck  above  the  neck,  and  half  fo  much  below  the  neck  ;  and 
the  fole  or  bottom  of  the  yoke  Three  tunes  as  long  as  the  breadth  or  thickness  ot  the  Swine  s 
neck.'-  —  I'rovijice  Law.     It  was  also  provided  that  Hogreves  should  be  chosen, 

•'Whofe  Duty  it  (hall  be  ...  to  take  care  that  it  [ihis  Act]  lliall  be  duly  observed,  and  to 
prosecute  the  Breakers  thereof  .  .  (and  in  order  thereto  (hall  Pafs  through  the  precmct  at  lealt 
once  every  {oxXm^X^X)."  -  Province  Laiv.  Any  one  chosen  a  Hogreve  who  relused  to  serve  or 
neglected  his  duty  forfeited  twenty  shillings  to  the  poor  of  the  town. 
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were  at  first  kept  in  the  belfry  of  the  Church,  but  after  1806  in  a 
small  brick  building  erected  for  them,  in  the  grave-yard.  It  was 
located  on  the  highest  ground  on  the  west  side  and  cost  $76.75.  The 
same  meeting  granted  to  Samuel  Livermore'  and  his  heirs  a  pew 
on  the  east  side  of  the  pulpit,  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  meetmg- 
house  should  stand  upon  his  land,  in  full  satisfaction.  He  was 
also  voted  35^-.  for  care  of  the  meeting-house  as  sexton,  and  Sep- 
tember 4,  1739,  3°^--  for  keeping  the  town  records  for  1738. 

September  25,  1738,  Mr.  Williams  was  voted  a  salary  of  ^^170 
with  £-0  for  firewood,  and  the  next  two  years  the  same,  with  the 
addition   September  8,    1740,   of   £xo,    "In  Consideration  of  the 
o-reat  Expense  of  his  present  jorney  to  Albany  to  visit  his  Sister. 
In  1741  his  salary  was  raised  to  ;^20o  with  ^20  for  wood;  in  1742 
and  1743  to  ;^22o  and  £2^  for  wood,  and  afterwards  to  ;^25o,  with 
;^-^5  for  wood.     "  These  sums  were  probably  old  tenor,  as  October 
5    1747,  the  salary  granted  was  i:ioo  new  tenor,  and  i;  10  for  wood. 
In   1749  ^125,  and   in    1750^:66  13-^-.  4'/- lawful  money,  were  the 
grants.     May  3,  lyS^,  ^=°  ^=^^  ^'^^^^  ^o  pay  for  preaching  during 
Mr  Williams's  illness.     He  died  June  22d,  aged  52  years.      I  he 
town  voted  i:3oo  old  tenor  for  the  funeral  expenses,  and  afterwards 
added  £2  for  grave  stones  to  '^s.  U.  given  by  Mr.  Bridge." 

Mr.  Williams  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Cushing  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  ordained  November  22,  1752. 
"  lu  1765  the  Waltham  meeting-house  was  re-seated  by  a  com- 
mittee who  didn't  leave  the  choir  together.  Thereupon  '  those  per- 
sons that  had  been  at  Cost  and  Pains  to  learn  themselves  to  sing 
petitioned  the  town-meeting  for  seats  together,  and  the  town  voted 
them  the  'three  hind  seats  in  front  on  the  men's  side,'  if  any  one 
knous  where  those  were.  This  arrangement  displeased  the  friends 
of  congregational  singing,  who  to  the  number  of  eighteen  peti- 
tioned the  town  '  to   seat  the  town  in  the  usual  method  by  which 

..   Samuel   Livermore  was  the  grand  nephew  <,f  Nathaniel   Livermore,   wh.,  willed  lu  hnn   the 

^  farm  since  become  tamous  as 

^  r.      y  the  "  Lyman  Place.'-     He  was 

-'^^^-.^^TTt-Mje^C^C^  ^;-r^l-^7^-€-^      a  prominent   citizen  and  held 

the  offices  of  town-clerk,  treasurer,  assessor,  sexton,  and  keeper  of  the  pound. 

tain  of  a  company. 
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evey  man  may  know  &  keep  his  place,  and  the  worship  of  God 
not  be  disturbed  as  it  has  been  in  months  past,'  They  sav 
that  'the  town  must  see  some  very  ill  consequence  from  numbtrs 
of  young  men  fixed  in  the  front  gallery,  rushing  on  so  fast  as  to 
leave  the  body  of  the  church  behind  them,  &:  so  irregular  that  even 
the  master  of  the  assembly  [Deacon  Samuel  Livermore],  though 
of  undoubted  skill  and  good  voice,  is  not  able  to  govern  and  lead 
them,'  and  although  the  young  men  '  profess  to  know  so  much 
about  singing,'  they  are  declared  '  on  the  whole  to  sing  so  as  to 
interrupt  the  service  and  really  give  pain  to  the  judicious  singer.' 
The  singers  were  thereupon  sent  down  but  were  afterwards  invited 
to  return,  which  they  did."^ 

Mr.  Gushing  preached  in  the  same  church  as  his  predecessor  until 
1767,  when  it  was  abandoned  and  a  new  meeting-house  erected  on 
the  triangular  piece  of  ground^  a  shoit  distance  west  of  the  site 
of  the  old  one. 

"  It  was  not  painted  for  many  years,  until  it  required  repairs  and 
more  pews  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  worshippers." 
"  This  structure  was  a  pure  specimen  of  that  order  of  architecture 
which  may  be  termed  the  Puritan,  that  had  its  origin  in  the  i6th 
Gentury,  and  succeeding  the  Gothic,  so  long  considered  peculiarly 
adapted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  it  was  intended  to  supersede 
those  styles  which  preceded  it,  while  it  combined  all  their  mer- 
its and  avoided  their  defects."  The  pews  were  square,  40  in 
number,  with  seats  on  hinges  to  be  lifted  when  the  congregation 
stood  up  in  prayer ;  the  clatter  of  the  falling  seats  would  shock  the 
sensibilites  of  our  modern  church  goers-  The  deacons,  chosen  for 
high  religious  character  and  eminent  qualifications  in  other  respecis, 
sat  in  front  of  the  pulpit  facing  the  congregation. 

"  In  those  days  the  old  men  sat  together  in  one  place  in  the 
church,  the  young  men  in  another,  the  young  women  in  another. 
The  boys  all  sat  on  the  pulpit  stairs  and  gallery  stairs,  guarded  by 
constables.     Each  of  these  constables  had  a  wand,  with  a  hare's 

I.   Colby's  Mss.   Notes.  2.  A  lot  of  three  acres   purchased  of  Samuel  Livermore  for   ^66 

lis.  4^.,  paid  for  by  subscription.      The  old  church  was  sold  to  Thomas  Wellington,  Jr. 
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foot  on  one  end  and  a  hare's  tail  on  the  other.  These  were  to  keep 
the  people  awake.  If  any  woman  went  to  sleep,  the  constable 
touched  her  on  the  forehead  with  the  hare's  tail  ;  but  if  a  small  boy 
nodded,  he  was  rapped  with  the  other  end,  not  quite  so  gently.  No 
doubt  the  wand  was  often  used,  for  the  services  were  sometimes 
three  and  four  hours  long,  the  sexton  turning  the  hour-glass  before 
the  minister  at  the  end  of  every  hour.''^ 

The  minister's  family-  occupied  the  pew  on  one  side  the  pulpit, 
and  the  Governor^  and  family  the  one  on  the  other  side.  "The 
Governor's  three-cornered  beaver  hanging  on  a  nail  in  a  conspic- 
uous position,  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  the 
people  felt  a  natural  pride  in  the  reflection,  that  whatever  honors 
and  distinctions  other  towns  and  churches  might  claim,  Waltham 
Church  had  the  only  cocked  hat  in  the  State." 

The  choir  occupied  seats  ^  in  the  gallery  fronting  the  pulpit,  with 
pews  at  each  end,  and  also  a  row  in  the  rear.  "  The  choir  in 
Waltham  was  rather  large,  and.they  sang  with  confident  assurance 
whenever  a  majority  were  present,  and  they  were  kept  in  countenance 
by  the  unblushing^larionet  or  viol;  but  as  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  brazen  solo  performances,  they  would  not  lift  up  their 
voices,  unless  supported  by  numbers.  It  so  happened  upon  an 
inclement  day,  the  attendance  being  thin,  and  only  two  or  more 
women  in  the  singers'  seats,  that  when  the  hymn  had  been  given 
out.  these  '  unprotected  iemales,'  not  possessing  the  confidence  of 
piofessional  performers,  did  not  attempt  to  execute  it.  An  old 
gentleman  who  sat  near,  a  man  of  resolution  and  religious  zeal, 
seeing  their  hesitation,  in  order  to  encourage  them,  spoke  up  loudly,. 
'  come  gals,  strike  up  ; '  but  even  this  kindly  solicitation  failed  to 
n  rouse  their  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  and  this  part  of  the 
service  was  entirely  omitted." 

t .  Higginson,  pp.  75-6.  2.  Mr.  Gushing  was  granted  the  first  choice  of  the  pews.  The  other 
39  were  granted  to  the  39  highest  tax  payers,  upon  their  paying  £.^ofe  .6..  towards  furn.shn^g  the 
house.  The  first  choice  brought  ^.2,  the  last  ^3  6..  bd.  3.  Governor  Ghr.stopher  Gore,  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  in  1809.  4.  Granted  to  "  those  persons  who  are  skilled  m  s.ng.ng  to  sU 
together,  so  that  that  part  of  divine  service  may  be  carried  on  with  decency  and  harmony. 
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The  steeple  was  struck  by  lightning  in  August,  1770,  and  set  on 
fire.  It  was  seen  by  a  man  who  was  milking  near  by,  and  he 
ascended  the  belfry  and  extinguished  the  fire  with  his  pail  of  milk. 
This  led  to  the  introduction  of  lightning  rods  in  Waltham.  John 
Winthrop  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  dated  Cambridge,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1771,  says:  —  "I  am  very  glad  to  find  your  admirable 
invention  of  lightning-rods  is  coming  into  fashion  in  England,  and 
cannot  but  think  your  circulating  particular  directions  for  making 
them  by  the  magazines  will  greatly  promote  the  use  of  them.  I 
have  on  all  occasions  encouraged  them  in  this  country,  and  have 
the  satisfaction  to  find  it  has  not  been  without  effect.  A  little  piece 
I  inserted  in  our  newspapers  last  summer  induced  the  people  of 
Waltham  (a  town  a  few  miles  from  hence)  to  fix  rods  upon  their 
steeple,  which  had  just  before  been  much  shattered  and  set  on  fire 
by  lightning." 

This  meeting-house  stood  until  1841,  when  it  was  taken  down. 
"  The  old  rooster,  that  surmounted  the  steeple  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  martins,  a  bird  once  very 
numerous  here."  The  steeple  is  visible  in  the  picture  of  '  Eden 
Vale  in  Waltham." 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Gushing  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1748. 
His  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  his  father.  Rev.  Job  Cush- 
ing.  The  town  appropriated  "^^■146  13^-.  \d.  lawful  money,  as  a 
gift  for  his  settlement,  ;^8o  for  his  yearly  salary,  and  ^13  ds.  M.  to 
defray  the  expense  of  his  ordination."  His  salary  from  the  time  of 
his  settlement  until  1796  varied  from  ^80  to  ;^ioo,  lawful  money, 
except  during  one  period  when  he  was  paid  in  the  depreciated  Conti- 
nental paper  currency,  and  then  he  received  ;^5,6oo  for  one  years 
salary  ;  the  town  the  next  year  voted  him  ^116  4^.  loc/.  in  specie, 
to  make  up  for  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money."  From  1796 
till  his  death  his  salary  was  $500  per  year. 

He  died  January  18,  1809,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
57th  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stearns,  of  Lincoln.  During  his  ministry  there  were 
admitted  as  church  members  369  persons;  he  baptized  1376,  and 
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married  756.  "  Peace  and  harmony  prevailed  in  his  congregation 
for  the  space  of  fifty-six  years,"  said  Dr.  Stearns,  and  no  stronger 
testimony  could  be  offered  to  the  character  and  influence  of  this 
well  beloved  pastor. 

From   the  beginning  considerable   attention  was   given   to   the 
highways.     i;ioo  and  afterwards  ;^2  00  were  appropriated  annually 
for  roads,  and  surveyors  were  appointed.     A  resident  of  the  town 
twenty  years  ago,  after  carefully  examining  the  records,  especially 
for    1739,  wherein  the  bounds  of  the  Overseers  of  Highways  are 
described,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all  the  roads  and  streets 
in  Waltham,  the  following  only  were  in  existence  when  the  town 
was  incorporated,  viz. :  Mill  Street,  part  of  North  Street  or  'Irapelo 
Road;  Pigeon  Hill  Road,  part  of  the  old  Forest  Street;  part  of 
Quince  ;  Beaver ;  Winter ;  part  of  Lincoln,  the  way  up  the  hills  ;  a 
way  by'  Mr.   Hagar's  unknown  ;    Prospect ;    Weston ;    Main,   the 
country  road ;  part  of  South,  the  way  to  Dummer's  farm ;  the  road 
over    Prospect    Hill,   beginning  above  the  house   of   Hon.  N.   P. 
Banks  ;  Bacon  Street,  Skunk,  or  Mixer's  Lane,  from  Country  Road 
to  School-house  ;  Pleasant ;  Grove  and  Warren  Streets.    Gore  Street 
was   an  ancient  way,  but  is   not  mentioned  as  a  highway  in  the 
Surveyors'  bounds. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  town  had  nearly  double  the  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  portion.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
residences  on  the  Main  or  Country  Road  (Main  Street),  the  earliest 
settlers  in  Waltham  seem  to  have  lived  upon  Trapelo^  Road  (North 
Street),  Beaver  Street,  and  their  vicinity,  in  the  districts  known  as 
Trapelo  and  Pond  End.  At  the  Watertown  line  was  the  house 
and  lands  of  Thomas  Straight,  referred  to  in  the  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion, afterwards  the  property  of  Mrs.  Phelps  and  the  subject  of  a 
law-suit  between  Watertown  and  Waltham  for  the  recovery  of  taxes 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  former  town.     Among  the  early  owners 

I.  The  origin  of  the  word  "Trapelo  "  is  not  known.  A  traditional  explanation  of  its  derivation 
states  that  it  is  a  combination  of  the  words  "traps  below,"  a  phrase  used  by  the  early  settlers  who 
trapped  beavers  in  Beaver  Brook,  and  who  made  use  of  the  expression  "we  will  look  at  our  traps 
below." — "Record"  in  Waltham  Sentinel. 
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of   property    in    this    section    are    found    Nathaniel    Whitney  and 

Phinehas  Stearns.     The  latter  moved  to  Lexington  in  1768,  and 

was  in  the  battle  of  Lexington.     He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Deacon 

Isaac  Stearns/  who  was  a  Selectman      ^ 

thirteen  years,  between    1754   and  ^  fcLCLt^      ^'fycL^tt^ 

1772,  and  Assessor  1744  and  1753. 

From  Deacon  Isaac  Stearns  the  property  descended  to  his  sons 

John  and  Peleg ;  it  afterwards  became  the  property  of  John  alone. 

It  was  sold  by  him  and  passed,  divided,  into  the  hands  of  Josiah 

S.  and  Jonas  B.  Kendall. 

On  Beaver  Brook,  at  this  point,  was  situated  Kendall's  grist 
mill ;  lower  down  the  brook,  formerly  stood  a  saw-mill,  which  gave 
place  to  Plympton's  satinet  factory,  and  this  latter  was  destroyed 

by  fire  in  1848. 

Westward  of  the  Stearns's  lands  are  those  of  the  Lawrences, 
which  have  remained  in  the  family  since  the  days  of  George  Law- 
rence, Sen.,  who  purchased  a  portion  of  them  from  Nicolas  Cady 
by  a 'deed  dated  September  11,  1668,  which  is  still  preserved. 
Further  west,  the  Lawrences  own  part  of  the  farm  once  belonging 
to  Hopestill  Mead,  who  was  a  Selectman  in  1745  and  1746. 

Here,  extending  on  Trapelo  Street  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile, 
rises  Mackerel  Hill,  from  the  sides  and  summit  of  which  to  the 
south  and  east  fine  views  may  be  had  of  Newton  and  Brighton, 
Boston  and  Roxbury,  with  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton  in  the  distance, 
and  portions  of  Needham,  Dedham,  Natick,  Weston,  and  other 
towns.  On  its  western  slope  is  "a  dense  pine  grove,  through 
which  the  sun  but  faintly  penetrates,  whose  soft  carpet  invites 
repose,  and  through  whose  swaying  branches  the  gentle  winds 
chant  a  melody  beautiful  as  the  song  of  the  Messenger  Bird." 

Near  Forest  Street  was  the  residence  of  Deacon  William  Brown, 

I.  The  fourth  generation  of  the  same  name  in  direct  descent  from   Isack   Sternes  of  Water- 
town,  who  came  in  1630  probably  in  the  same  vessel  with  / 
Governor  Winthrop  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.     The         / 1  j7         (/■       /-"-v^ 

inventory  of  his  property  tajcen  Jime  24,  1671 ,  shows  him     / ^l  ^•^'"r^ 1    f-  P/i!:^X}£/^S 

to  have  been  owner  of  535  acres  of  land,  a  large  portion   /  CJ  ('  \J 

of  which  was  in  Waltham. 
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who  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town, 
called  the  first  town-meeting,  and  held  numerous  positions  of  trust, 
before  and  after  its  incorporation.  Upon  the  old  Brown  estate  is 
situated  Pigeon  Hill,  so  named  from  its  having  been  formerly  the 
resort  of  pigeons  in  large  numbers.  Three  or  more  times  within 
the  past  century  a  hospital  has  been  established  here  for  those 
afiflicted  with  the  small-pox.  In  olden  times  a  bye  path  crossed  it 
which  materially  lessened  the  distance  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Trapelo  to  the  church,  "and  in  Saddle  and  Pillion  times,  the 
youthful  Trapelonians  were  sent  this  way  with  strict  admonitions 
not  to  loiter  or  whistle  by  the  way,  but  to  go  and  return  at  the 
proper  time." 

At  the  junction  of  Forest  and  Trapelo  Streets  is  situated  the 
large  property  purchased  of  the  Bowman  family  by  Matthew 
Bridge,  in  172 1  or  1722.  It  then  included  two  farms  in  Lexington, 
On  the  death  of  Matthew  Bridge,  in  1761,  it  passed  to  his  son, 
Cornet  Nathaniel  Bridge,  who  was  a  Selectman  of  the  town  from 
1767  to  1777.  He  was  a  friend  of  Washington  and  entertained 
him  at  his  house  while  the  troops  were  stationed  in  Cambridge.  On 
the  marriage  of  his  oldest  son  William  he  gave  him  a  deed  of  one- 
half  the  entire  estate,  and  this  still  continues  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bridge  family.  The  other  portion,  at  his  decease,  went  to' 
his  daughter  Anna,  who  married  Isaac  Sanderson,  and  was  known 
as  the  Sanderson  place.     It  has  since  passed  into  several  hands. 

The  old  Forest  Street,  closed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
was  built  directly  over  the  tops  of  many  of  the  hills.  "  Previous 
to  the  opening  of  Lexington  Street  it  was  the  most  direct  route  to 
Lexington  and  Lowell,  and  through  it  the  stage,  and  also  teams 
transporting  merchandise  between  Waltham  and  Lowell  used  to 
pass." 

The  first  school  house  in  Trapelo  was  built  at  private  expense  in 
1772  or  1773.  At  a  town-meeting  held  October  21,  1773,  "The 
article  respecting  granting  the  proprietors  of  the  school-house  in  the 
north-east  part  of  the  town  pay  for  building  the  same,  not  acted  upon, 
as  the  proprietors  thereof  desired  it  might  be  omitted."     Eighteen 
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years  later,  in  1791,  the  town  voted  to  pay  for  the  school-house. 
The  sum  of  money  granted  the  same  year  for  the  school  in  Trapelo 
was  ;^24  i8j-.  and  one  farthing. 

Westward  of  the  Bridge  property  was  that  of  the  Wellingtons , 
the  old  homestead  of  many  families  of  the  name.  William  Welling- 
ton was  a  Selectman  for  seventeen  years  between  1780  and  1803. 
That  portion  of  Trapelo  west  of  the  Wellington  estate  belonged  to 
the  Stearns  families  almost  exclusively.  Here  lived  Deacon  Isaac 
Stearns  and  his  descendants. 

Joshua  Mead  owned  the  Viles  estate  in  1753,  and  at  his  death, 
in  1794  it  passed  to  his  son  Moses,  who  had  a  shop  located  at  a 
small  water  power  on  Chester  Brook,  where  he  manufactured 
rolling-pins,  mortars  and  pestles,  rakes  and  hoe  handles,  as  cele- 
brated in  his  day  as  those  of  the  best  present  manufacturers. 

Here,  loo,  was  situated  the  sportsman's  paradise,  "  Sam  Stearns's 
wood  lot,"  where  "partridges,  woodcocks,  quails,  rabbits,  and 
particularly  gray  squirrels,  were  formerly  very  plentiful."  Welhng- 
ton's  Grove,  the  scene  of  many  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  and 
the  old  Great  Pond,  with  its  quartette  of  modern  names,^  are  well 
known  features  of  Trapelo's  west  end.  Mount  Enoch,  also  on 
Wellington  lands,  is  the  highest  of  the  Trapelo  Hills,  and  offers 
fine  views  from  its  summit  to  the  north  and  west. 

During  the  first  seventy-five  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  the  men  of  Trapelo  filled  important  positions  of  trust  and 
honor  in  the  management  of  town  affairs.  The  Browns,  through 
Deacon  William  Brown  and  three  generations  of  descendants,  were 
represented  nearly  every  year. 

The  valleys  in  Trapelo  are  of  the  richest  soil,  and  produce  the 
finest  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  has  an  elevation  of  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Charles  River,  and  is  cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  on  the  "  Plain  "  below.  The 
frost  comes  later  in  the  fall  and  leaves  the  ground  earlier  in  the 

I.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  ancient  name  of  Saltonstall  may  be  restored  to  this  beautiful  sheet  o,- 
water,  and  forever  remain  a  memorial  of  the  leader  of  the  founders  of  the  old  plantation  on  Ch.n  le. 
River.     See  p.  27.  n.  i,  where  the  name  Hardy's  Pond  is  omitted. 
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spring.  For  these  reasons,  doubtless,  it  was  for  a  long  time  the 
best  settled  part  of  the  town. 

In  1800  there  were  but  thirty-six  dwelling  houses  on  Main  Street, 
twenty  on  the  north  side  and  sixteen  on  the  south  ;  fifty  years 
earlier  not  much  above  one-third  that  number.  Among  these  were 
a  tavern  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Main  and  Gore  Streets,  kept 
bv  Thomas  Wellington,  Jr.,  followed  by  William  Goodhue,  and 
afterwards  by  Colonel  Jonathan  Brewer,  a  Revolutionary  officer, 
who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  old  French  war,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  he  was  wounded.  His  wounds  were 
dressed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Spring^  who  lived  a  short  distance  below, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  in  Watertown.  Dr.  Spring  was  one 
of  the  members  from  Middlesex  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1788,  who  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  building  afterwards  became  the  farm  house  of  the 
Gore  place.  It  was  finally  divided  and  removed.  Christopher 
Gore,  received  as  a  citizen  of  the  town  by  vote,  April  i,  1793, 
upon  his  written  request,  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  "  gentleman 
of  the  old  school."  In  1809  he  was  governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  1796  he  was  appointed,  with  William  Pinkney,  a  com- 
missioner under  Jay's  treaty,  to  settle  our  claims  against  England 
for  spoliation.  Colonel  Trumbull,  who  painted  the  portrait  of 
Governor  Gore,  was  chosen  the  fifth  member  of  this  commission. 

A  little  to  the  west  on  the  north  side  was  the  farm  and  house  of 
Dr.  Josiah  Clark,  containing  150  acres.  Here  afterwards  John  War- 
ren built  a  house,  in  which  was  used  the  old  oak  frame  of  the  par- 
sonage of  Rev.  Warham  Williams ;  later,  this  was  known  as  the 
Maxwell  house.  The  old  frame  is  still  standing  in  the  barn  belong- 
ing to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bowker,  Next  west,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  Beaver  Brook,  was  the  old  Parkhurst  farm  ;  the  house  was 

I.  Dr.  Spring  "during  his  long  life  sustained  such  a  high  professional  repute  as  very  few  private 
practitioners  have  attained  to.  He  was  eminent  as  a  wit,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  only  man 
of  that  time  who  could  successfully  meet  Chief  Justice  Parsons  'in  the  keen  encounter  of  wits.'  In 
the  Revolution  he  was  a  Tory,  fully  and  firmly  '  convinced  of  the  entire  inexpe  iency  of  resistmg. ' 
Yet,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1776,  he  arrived  early  at  Lexington,  and  devoted  his  best  skill  and  care 
to  his  wounded  fellow  citizens. "  —  Bond. 
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supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Samuel  Parkhurst,  a  grandson  of 
George  who  was  born  in  16 18,  was  an  early  comer,  and  probably 

settled  here. 

Above  the  burying-ground  on  the  south  side,  at  the  corner  of 
Grove  Street,  was  the  house  of  John  Bright,  a  tanner,  farmer,  and 
mao-istrate,  who  received  numerous  appointments  of  trust  from  the 
town.  This  place  has  been  in  the  family  more  than  a  century. 
Attached  to  the  tannery,  which  was  upon  the  bank  of  Beaver  Brook, 
was  a  small  shop  that  had  been  a  barrack  at  Cambridge  during  the 
Revolution.  The  old  house  was  taken  down  in  1848  and  the 
present  residence  erected.  The  fine  large  elm  in  front  was  planted 
in  1720.     The  property  is  now  owned  by  J.  B   Bright,  Esq. 

Beaver  Brook,  now  a  small  stream,  was  once  four  rods  wide, 
tradition  says. 

In  1798  Main  Street  on  the  west  side  of  Beaver  Brook  "passed 
through  a  deep  cut  between  high  and  steep  banks.  The  one  on 
the  south  side  having  a  good  growth  of  wood  on  its  eastern  side 
facing  the  brook,  while  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  was  a 
sand  bank  so  high  and  abrupt  that  it  was  not  accessible,  except  on 
the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Linden  Street." 

The  first  house  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  above  the 
brook,  was  the  "Cutting  Tavern."  Richard  Cutting^  was  a 
licensed  inn-holder  from  1742  to  1767,  when  he  died,  and  his 
widow  Thankful  succeeded  him  in  the  business,  until  1770,  when 
she  became  the  fourth  wife  of  Deacon  Samuel  Livermore  and 
the  mistress  of  what  is  now  the  beautiful  Lyman  estate.  Uriah 
Cutting,  son  of  Richard,  then  became  landlord,  followed  by  his 
brother  Daniel.  At  his  death,  in  1798,  it  became  the  property  of 
his  brother,  Dr.  Amos  Cutting  of  Marlboro',  and  was  occupied  by 
Jonas  Darling.  About  1840  it  was  taken  down  and  the  Massasoit 
Hotel  erected  on  the  same  spot.  This  was  burned  in  1849.  The 
property  has  since  been  divided.  M.  S.  Foster's  store  and  District 
School  No.  4  are  below  the  old  tavern  stand,  and  Linden  Street 

I.   He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Richard  Cutting  who  came  to  Watertown  in  1634,  at  the  age 
of  II  years,  and  became  a  wheelwright. 
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cuts  through  the  old  pasture  where,  for  many  years,  shooting 
matches  for  Thanksgiving  poultry  were  held,  and  on  one  occasion 
a  Fourth  of  July  dinner  was  given  under  a  tent.  An  old  cellar  on 
the   west   side  of  Linden   Street  still   marks   the    site    of  the    old 

tavern. 

Not  very  far  to  the  westward  stood  the  "  Bird  Tavern,"  at  the 
corner  of  Pleasant  and  Main  Streets,  a  few  rods  back  from  the 
main  road.  This  was  a  plank  house,  so  called,  with  the  sills  above 
the  floors,  and  was  built  probably  before  1700.  Captain  Isaac 
Gleason,*  licensed  in  1766,  was  for  a  time  landlord  here,  and  it 
was  known  as  Gleason's  Tavern.  He  afterwards  kept  the  "Cut- 
ting Tavern,"  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  keeping  still 
another  on  the  lot  below  Church  Street,  where  Colonel  David 
Townsend  resided.  There  was  a  very  large  barn  connected  with 
the  Bird  Tavern,  and  the  old-fashioned  lofty  hay-scales,  the  only 
one  in  the  town,  stood  in  front  of  the  tavern  at  the  junction  of  the 
roads.  The  property  was  purchased  by  Cornet  David  Townsend, 
and  the  tavern  was  kept  for  many  years  by  his  son  Colonel  David 
Townsend.^  After  passing  through  other  hands  it  was  taken  down, 
and  the  land  was  bought  by  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  who  built  his  house 
back  of  the  old  tavern  stand  and  resided  there  till  he  removed  to 
Concord  in  1846,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  James 
Ellison  the  present  owner. 

Opposite  the  Cutting  Tavern,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  was 
a  house  occupied  in  1777  by  Stephen  Wellman,  and  in  1798  by 
John  Foley,  the  tailor.  Next  above,  in  1798,  was  the  residence 
and  store  of  Samuel  Wellington  ;  afterwards  the  property  of  John 
Welsh  of  Boston,  who  added  a  third  story  to  the  house  and  made 
it  the  finest  residence  on  the  street  at  the  time.  It  had  an  exten- 
sive garden,  coach  and  summer  houses,  kept  in  the  best  of  style. 
The  house  was  finally  removed  to  Lincoln  Street  and  thence  to 
Charles  Street,  and  divided  into  two  houses. 

I.  Captain  Isaac  Gleason  was  Assessor  1772-76,  and  Selectman  1778-S0.  2.  Colonol  David 
Townsend  was  a  Selectman  11  years,  between  1802  and  1818,  and  Representative  10  years  from 
1809  to  1820. 
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Near  the  Bird  Tavern  was  the  hatter's  shop  of  Eleazer  Brad- 
shaw,  a  bachelor,  who  in  1775  brought  tea  from  Albany  and  sold 
it  in 'defiance  of  public  opinion,  and  even  threatened  to  "be  the 
death  of  any  person  who  should  molest  him."  Whereupon  the 
Committee,  before  whom  he  acknowledged  he  had  procured  and 
sold  tea,  decided  that  he  had  "  proved  himself  inimical  to  his 
country  ''  and  recommended  their  fellow  citizens,  "  to  with  hold 
commerce  and  dealings  with  said  Bradshaw,  until  there  appears  a 
reformation  in  said  Bradshaw." 

Between  the  Cutting  and  Bird  Taverns  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  road  stood   the  house  built    and    occupied   by  Amos  Hagar, 
afterwards  owned  by  Captain  Mead  who  had  a  blacksmith  shop 
east  of  the  house.     Connected  with  this  was  the  wheelwright  shop 
of  Captain  Morse,  who  occupied  a  part  of  Captain  Mead's  house. 
West  of  the  house  Cornet  David  Townsend  built  a  shop  occupied 
by  Horatio  Bird,  cabinet  maker,  son  of  Benjamin  Bird,  innholder. 
On  the  south  side,  above  Wellington's  house,  was  a  small  one- 
and-a-half  story  house,  with  a  shop   at   the  east  end,   owned   by 
Cornet  David  Townsend,  and  occupied  in   1798  by  Stephen  Well- 
man.     It  had  previously  been  occupied  by  Peter  Edes  with  whom 
Eleazer  Bradshaw  boarded.     In  1799  it  was  occupied  by  Abraham 
Fiske.     The  owner  himself  lived  in  it  for  a  while,  using  the  shop 
for. a  bakery.    Next  west  was  the  dwelling  erected  by  Cornet  David 
Townsend;  in  its  rear,  and  occupied  by  him  previous  to  building 
the  house,  was  a  small  building,  formerly  a  barrack  at  Cambridge 
in  which  he  lived  and  had  his  bakery.    After  his  house  was  finished 
he  erected  a  bake-shop  and  store.     This  house  is  probably  the  <.ne 
referred   to    in    the    description   of  the    picture  of  "  Eden  Vale  in 
Waltham,"  in  which  it  appears  among  the  trees  near  the  meeting- 
house.    It    is    still    standing,   occupied   by  grand-daughters   of  its 
builder.     A  daughter,  the  last  survivor  of  a  large  family  of  children , 
died  in  1877.     The  old  barrack  was  taken  down  in  1878. 

Above  Cornet  David  Townsend's  house  was  the  dwelhng  of 
Henry  Kimball,  taxed  in  1798  for  $870.  It  is  still  standing 
on   the   corner   of   Newton    Street.      He   previously  had    a   sto.e 
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which  stood  west  of  the  house.  He  afterwards  was  owner  of 
the  "  Kimball  Tavern,"  wheio  the  "  Central  House  "  now  stands. 

This  part  of  Main  Street  between  Beaver  Brook  and  Newton 
and  Pleasant  Streets,  was  the  most  thickly  settled  portion,  and 
constituted  the  village.  Here  were  "two  of  the  principal  taverns, 
two  stores,  the  tailor,  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and  cabinet 
maker's  shops.  The  center  of  this  cluster  was  the  old  Bird 
Tavern,  where  the  militia  trainings  and  many  public  gatherings 
took  place." 

The  first  dwelling  in  1798  above  Newton  Street,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  main  road,  was  then  owned  by  Abijah  Livermore  and 
occupied  by  Eliphalet  Warren.  Before  that  date  it  had  been  the 
home  of  Peter  Ball,  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  one  of  the  coroners  of 
Middlesex  in  1774,  who  removed  to  Brookfield  and  died  there. 
It  was  afterwards  purchased  and  occupied  by  Warham  Gushing, 
eldest  son  of  Rev.  Jacob  Gushing,  a  cabinet  maker,  who  died  in 
1804.  It  was  finally  taken  down  and  another  built  by  his  son 
Leonard  on  the  same  lot.  Warham  Gushing  built  the  next  house 
above  for  a  workshop  soon  after  1800,  which  Elijah  Brigham,  the 
sexton,  occupied  for  some  years.  These  are  still  standing,  and 
owned  by  heirs  and  descendants  of  the  Gushing  family. 

Next  stood  the  tavern  kept  by  Gaptain  Isaac  Gleason  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  afterwards  the  property  of  Nathaniel  Livermore,^ 
who  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  This  house  was  finally  pur- 
chased by  Golonel  David  Townsend,  who  resided  in  it  until  it  was 
burned,  when  he  built  the  house  standing  on  the  same  spot,  where 
he  died.  It  is  now  the  residence  of,  and  owned  by  J.  W.  Parmenter. 
Above  this  was  a  narrow  one-and-a-half  story  house  occupied 
by  James  Priest,  a  potter,  who  had  his  pottery  in  the  west  end. 
He  died  in  1790,  and  in  1798  it  was  taxed  as  the  property  of 
Abigail  Priest  and  Joshua  Ghild.  In  1803  Major  Uriah  Moore, 
a  paper-maker,  married  one  of  the  daughters  and  occupied  the 
house.     It  was  moved  back  from  the  street  and  improved.     Amos 

I.   A  son  of  Nathaniel  Livermore,  who  was  Selectman  in  1760-63.     The  late  George  Livermore, 
Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  was  his  son. 
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Whitney,  another  son-in-law,  and  John  Livermore  occupied  these 
premises,  and  finally  Walter,  the  son  of  Amos  Whitney. 

On  the  east  corner  of  Moody  Street  was  a  shoemaker's  shop, 
"  afterwads  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  Amos  Harrington,^  a  laborer, 
Joshua  Garfield,  a  cooper,  and  then  by  Felix,  a  colored  man,  in  the 
employ  of  John  Boies,  the  paper-maker."  It  does  not  appear  jn 
the  tax  list  of  1798  ;  perhaps  was  previously  removed. 

Nearly  opposite  Newton  Street  is  the  house  in  which  Warham 
Gushing  resided  in  1798.  The  front  part  of  this  had  been  one  of 
the  soldiers'  barracks  at  Cambridge  during  the  Revolution,  which 
he  purchased  and  removed  hither  It  passed  from  him  to  Samuel 
Wellington,  and  then  through  various  hands  to  Edward  O.  Hawes, 
who  died  here  in  1850. 

Above  this  was  a  dwelling  belonging  to  Cornet  D.  Townsend, 
occupied  by  Samuel  Nutting,  and  in  1798  by  John  Livermore.  It 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  near  the 
residence  of  its  owner,  and  occupied  by  his  son,  Deacon  Samuel 
Townsend, 

The  next  house  was  an  old. farm  house,  where  the  Central  House 
now  stands.  In  1798  it  was  occupied  by  John  Clark,  Jr.,  who 
sold  it  to  David  Smith,  who  built  a  large  front  to  it  and  converted 
it  into  a  tavern.  Afterwards  Henry  Kimball  owned  it,  and  it  was 
known  as  the  "  Kimball  Tavern,"  as  already  stated.  It  was  after- 
wards owned  by  Thomas  R.  Plympton,  and  then  by  Jacob 
Farwell,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Buttrick  estate. 

Next  above  was  an  old  farm  house  known  as  the  Mixer  place, 
occupied  by  descendants  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Mixer,  who  came  from 
England  in  1634  and  settled  in  Watertown.  It  was  probably  the 
dwelling  erected  in  the  four  acre  lot  granted  in  the  Further  Plain 
to  Isaac  Mixer.  In  1798  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  William 
Wellington,  Jr.,  who  built  the  brick  house  now  standing  on  the 
original  site  of  the  Mixer  house. 

Just  above  Bacon  Street,  (formerly  known  by  the  title  o*f  Skunk 

I.   See  note  i,  page  88. 
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Lane),  there  still  stands  the  house  once  the  property  of  Isaac  and 
Benjamin  Hagar.  In  1798  William  Fiske  was  the  owner  of  this 
house  and  40  acres  of  land.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  youngest 
daughter,  Caroline,  who  upon  her  decease,  devised  it  to  the  town 
of  Waltham.  It  is  among  the  oldest  buildings  if  not  the  very  oldest 
standing  in  the  town.  Full  particulars  in  reference  to  this  devise 
will  be  given  further  on. 

Jonathan  Stearns,  in  1798,  occupied  a  house  just  bslow  where 
the  Prospect  House  now  stands,  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  Jona- 
than Hagar,  long  since  gone. 

Further  west  stands  a  house  which,  previous  to  1798,  had  been 
occupied  by  successive  blacksmiths  whose  shop  stood  near  by.  It 
passed  through  several  hands  and  finally  became  the  property  of 
Seth  Wellington. 

Above  this  is  the  residence  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  built  by 
Jacob  Gale  and  owned  by  him  in  1798.  It  was  purchased  by 
General  Banks  of  J.  Baker.  A  few  rods  above  the  barn  on  this 
estate,  previous  to  1795,  there  stood  a  small  house  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Amos  Harrington,^  probably  built  by  his  father  Daniel, 
who  kept  the  Harrington  Tavern  at  this  point.  Above  this  is  an 
old  road  running  over  Prospect  Hill,  which,  from  the  records, 
appears  once  to  have  been  a  public  road  between  the  Harrington 
and  Stratton  Farms.  The  latter  was  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town  beyond  the  hills,  near  the  junction  of  West  and  Winter 
Streets. 

Above  Moody  Strict,  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  was  a 
house  once  occupied  by  a  Captain  Thayer,  a  carpenter  and  wheel- 
wright, and  then  by  Leonard  Williams  Gushing,  a  son  of  the  clergy- 
man, who  sold  it  to  Nathan  Upham.  It  was  afterwards  the  property 
of  Jonas  Clark,  halter,  who  removed  to  a  farm  east  of  Lexington 
Street,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  85,  and  this  house  came  into  the 
hands  of  Joseph  Hoar. 

I.  He  was  a  revolutionary  soldier,  at  one  time  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  Waltham.  He  was 
a  trader,  and  afterwards  became  a  poor  laborer,  and  lived  at  the  east  corner  of  Main  and  Moody 
Streets.     After  his  father's  death  his  mother  became  the  second  wife  of  Deacon  Samuel  Livermore. 
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At  the  east  corner  of  Harvard  Street,  formerly  known  as  Brown's 
Lane,  stands  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniel  French,  where  formerly  stood 
two  houses,  one  in  the  rear  of  the  other.  The  one  in  the  rear 
was  known  as  the  William  Hagar  house.  In  1798  Amos  Brown,  Jr., 
was  taxed  as  owner  and  occupant  of  the  other,  which  was  or  had 
been  a  tavern  and  store. 

The  next  house  was  built  by  Captain  Zachary  Wesson,  son-in- 
law  of  Captain  Abijah  Fiske  (a  soldier  in  the  Revolution),  who  kept 
a  tavern  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  This  was  known  from 
its  color  as  the  "  Green  Tavern."  In  1795  it  was  kept  by  Captain 
Joseph  Nixon,  a  son-in-law  of  the  builder,  who  had  been  a  fifer  in 
the  regiment  commanded  by  his  father.  Colonel  Nixon,  in  the  Rev- 
olution. It  was  afterwards  occupied  as  a  tavern  by  Samuel  Har- 
rington, then  by  Charles  Wesson,  son  of  the  builder,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  18 12  by  Captain  Isaac  Mills.  "  A  public  dinner 
was  given  here  to  which  General  Miller,  of  the  army  on  the  frontier 
was  invited.  He  came  late,  and  while  he  was  anxiously  expected, 
it  was  remarked  that  they  had  his  promise,  and  that  '  a  soldier's 
word  is  as  good  as  any  other  man's  bond.'  "  Leonard  Smith  suc- 
ceeded Captain  Mills  as  landlord  until  he  built  the  Prospect  House 
opposite,  where  he  died,  and  the  Green  Tavern  became  a  dwelling 
until  it  was  taken  down.  In  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  Main 
Streets  was  an  old  house  owned  in  1798  by  Lois  Hagar,  where  she 
had  a  store. 

West  of  Fiske  Avenue  on  Weston  Street  (the  old  main  road), 
stood  a  very  ancient  farm  house,  the  dwelling  of  Jacob  Bigelow, 
who  was  born  in  17 17,  afterwards  the  residence  of  his  son  Abijah. 
The  latter  sold  to  Captain  Zachary  Wesson,  who  demolished  the 
old  house  and  erected  another  in  which  he  resided  in  1798.  This 
was  purchased  by  Abraham  Fiske  and  afterwards  became  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son  Theodore. 

The  last  house  on  the  south  side  was  the  old  "  Brick  Tavern," 
built  by  David  Smith  and  taken  down  by  his  son  Samuel  when  he 
built  the  Prospect  House,  using  the  material  for  the  latter.  His 
father  kept  it  in  1798.     He  is  said  to  have  built  it  in  consequence 
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of  a  quarrel  with  his  brother-in-law,  Isaac  Bemis,  who  kept  the 
"  Bemis  Tavern,"  farther  up  on  the  other  side.  He  is  said  to  have 
petitioned  the  Court  to  alter  the  road  so  as  to  run  farther  south 
and  thus  leave  the  Bemis  Tavern  out  of  the  line  of  travel. 

Returning  to  the  north  side  of  the  road,  at  the  fork  of  Main  and 
Weston  Streets,  were  the  house  and  store  of  Daniel  Stearns,  and  the 

district  school-house  just  below.     The  latter  was  removed  when  the 

new  No.  6  was  erected  in  its  place. 

Near  Mr  Nehemiah  Warren's  house  on  the  west  the  road  crossed 

Masters's  Brook.     On  the  east  side  of  the  brook  stood  the  tavern 

of   Samuel  Bigelow,   and  on  the  west  side  the  house  of  Bezaleel 

^l?ove  Stowe  Street  stands  the  house  of  N.  L.  Sibley,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Nathan  Locke,  and  owned  and  occupied  by  Brad- 
shaw  Smith  before  him.  Just  above  this  was  the  dwelling  in  1798 
of  Zebedee  Macomber,  built  by  his  father-in-law  David  Smith 
owner  of  the  Brick  Tavern  which  stood  opposite.  In  building  it 
he  made  near  the  fire-place  a  secret  cupboard  to  keep  his  money 
in,  which  no  one  knew  of  until  he  pointed  it  out  to  his  daughter 

several  years  after.  .      t,      • 

The  last  house  in  Waltham  on  the  Main  road  was  the  Bemis 
Tavern,  owned  and  occupied  by  Isaac  Bemis  as  a  tavern  in  1798, 
and  kept  by  him  for  a  long  time.  John  Ball  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  stand  previous  to  him,  and  a  Mr.  Stratton  followed 
him.  It  is  still  standing,  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  taverns  left 
but  no  longer  a  public  house.  It  is  among  the  oldest  houses  of 
Waltham,  and  doubdess  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ancient  inn 

The  first  retailer  of  strong  liquors  in  the  town  was  Jonathan 
Hammond  in  1739,  and  next  Rebecca  Walker,  in  1750;  then  Mrs. 
Sarah  Bowles  succeeded  in  the  liquor  line,  until  1752,  when 
Samuel  Woodburn  was  licensed,  "he  being  of  good  conversation, 
as  stated  in  the  records.  This  conversation  was  equally  satisfactory 
to  the  Widow  Sarah  Bowles,  his  predecessor,  whom  he  married, 
and  the  town  transferred  to  him  the  liquor  license. 

-  The  inns  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1765,  with  a  population 
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of  663  there  were  six  taverns  ;  in  1783  there  were  nine,  the  highest 
number  ever  reached.  ...  In  1798  there  were  but  five,  and  this 
number  was  reduced  in  the  next  half-century  to  two,  the  present 
number,"  and  the  same  number  that  there  was  in  1743  when  the 
population  was  not  more  than  300. 

The  number  of  inns  is  an  index  to  the  amount  of  travel  that 
passed  through  the  town.  For  many  years  Main  Street  was  the 
great  thoroughfare  over  which  passed  the  supplies  and  manufactures 
sent  in  from  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  New  England  to 
Boston.  Large  droves  of  cattle  stopped  here  on  their  way  to  Mon- 
day's  market  at  Brighton.  Large  teams  transported  several  hun- 
dred thousand  chairs  annually  to  the  city.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  opening  of  the  West  Boston  Bridge  to  Cambridge  and  the 
Mill-Dam  Road,  and  the  establishment  of  Railroads,  that  this 
stream  of  travel  was  >diverted  to  other  channels,  and  with  the 
change  came  the  establishment  of  the  Factories,  and  the  country 
village  of  Waltham  became  the  present  prosperous  manufacturing 

town. 

The  Selectmen  of  Waltham,  June  2,  1777,  "^rbid  Drs.  Williams 
and  Spring,  inoculating  any  more  in  said  Waltham  for  the  Small 
Pox"  Their  hospital  was  an  ancient  dwelling  on  the  land  of 
Governor  Gore  on  Grove  Street,  probably  built  by  the  Livermore 
family.  Nathaniel  Livermore,  Selectman  1760-63,  died  here  in 
1783  at  the  age  of  70.  His  son  Moses  afterwards  occupied  the 
house  It  was  afterwards  tenanted  by  persons  employed  in  a  paper 
mill  erected  by  Governor  Gore  where  the  Bleachery  now  stands. 
Governor  Gore  sold  the  old  building,  which  stood  where  the  farm 
house  of  Francis  C.  Lowell  now  stands,  about  1810  to  Joseph 
Nixon,  who  moved  it  to  Main  Street,  opposite  the  burying-ground. 
It  was  finally  again  removed,  in  1845,  to  the  south  side  of  School 
Street,  above  the  Unitarian  Church,  where  its  old  white  oak  frame 
still  remains  under  a  new  covering. 

The  paper  mill  referred  to  became  the  property  of  William 
Parker  of  Cambridge  ;  afterwards  of  Major  Uriah  Moore  and  Enoch 
Wiswall.     The  latter,  with  Samuel  Coverly  and  John  Holland,  ot 
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Boston,  afterwards  erected  a  Cotton  Factory  at  the  same  point,  and 
they  were  incorporated  October  24,  181 2,  as  "The  Waltham  Cotton 
and  Wool  Factory  Company." 

Betwenn  1780  and  1790  John  Boies  first  made  use  of  the  water 
power  at  the  upper  fall  by  erecting  a  paper  mill,  and  soon  after  a 
dwelling  house.  In  order  to  establish  a  legal  right  to  the  mill  priv- 
ilege, and  to  prevent  other  parties,  who  were  preparing  to  build  a 
dam  above  Newton  Street,  which  would  have  overflowed  and 
destroyed  his  water  power,  from  carrying  out  their  plans,  he  is 
said  to  have  set  up  a  grindstone  to  go  by  water,  whereupon  the 
others  abandoned  their  project. 

The  site  of  the  mill  and  its  surroundings  was  so  picturesque  as 
to  acquire  the  name  of  "  Eden  Vale,"  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  the  number  of 
which  for  April,  1793,  contained  an  engraving  of  the  locality,  (a 
copy  of  which  we  give,)  with  the  following  description :  — 

"  We  have  the  pleasure  to  present  our  patrons  with  a  south  view 
of  Mr.  John  Boyce's  Paper  Manufactory,  combining  a  prospectus 
of  his  dwelling  house,  and  outbuildings,  together  with  a  view  of  the 
meeting-house,  the  seats  of  Messieurs  Townsend  and  Pacy,  and 
Charles  River.  The  situation  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  delightful  in  the  township  of  Waltham,  and  has 
deservedly  acquired  the  name  of  Eden  Vale.  It  is  about  ten 
miles  from  Boston,  and  one  half-mile  from  the  Great  Road  on  the 
Plains."  1 

The  property  of  John  Boies  was  valued  in  1798  at  $4,55°  '^ 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Comjrany, 
who  erected  their  first  Cotton  Mill  upon  the  site  of  the  old  paper 
mill. 

East  of  Moody  Street  stood  formerly  an  ancient  house,  the  home 
of  the  Pierce  family,  taxed  in  1798  as  the  property  of  Abraliam 
Pierce,  and  occupied  by  his  father  before  him.  "  The  farm  of  this 
family  included  the  premises  of  John  Boies,  and  extended  to  those 

I.  Mass.  Mag.  1793,  p.   192- 
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of  the  Widow  Hoar  on  Main  Street,  and  the  Gale  farm  on  the 
west,  and  east  to  the  property  of  Warham  Gushing,"  including  the 
common,  factory  grounds,  and  other  lands  on  the  river.  This 
property  has  increased  in  value  more  than  any  other  in  the  town. 
In  1798  the  valuation  was  $3,983.50.  Captain  Abraham  Pierce 
died  in  1801. 

The  present  Poor-Farm  was  purchased  by  the  town  after  the 
death  of  its  owner,  Alpheus  Gale,  son  of  Anna  Gale  who  lived 
nearly  opposite  on  South  Street.  The  father,  Samuel  Gale,  prob- 
ably built  both  houses  and  was  taxed  for  them  in  1798.  The  land 
was  part  of  the  N.  E.  half  of  the  "  Oldham  Farm,"  bought  by 
Richard  Gale  in   166 1. 

The  Kilham  place  was  taxed  to  Joseph  Hagar  in  1798.  Starrd- 
ing  on  the  hill  to  the  west  of  South  Street  it  commands  an  exten- 
sive view.  Farther  south  on  this  street  is  the  Harrington  farm, 
bought  by  their  ancestor  in  1684,  being  then  the  S.W.  half  of  the 
"  Oldham  Farm." 

Below  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  there  stood  an  old  house,  long 
since  taken  down,  that  belonged  to  Samuel  Dexter,  Esq.,  in  1798. 
Where  the  Miller  place  now  is  stood  the  residence  of  Benjamin 
Harrington,  taken  down  about  185 1.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Waltham,  if  not  the  very  oldest. 
The  farm  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  "  Oldham  Farm." 

Nathan  Upham,  taxed  in  1798  for  a  house  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  Street,  built  the  first  mill  at  Stony  Brook,  near  South  Street. 
It  was  a  paper  mill,  and  he  and  his  brother  Amos  served  their 
apprenticeship  with  John  Boies.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Will- 
iam Parker,  of  Cambridge,  who  moved  a  small  house  from  Cam- 
bridgeport  to  this  place,  which  was  the  first  dwelling-house  on 
Stony  Brook.  After  the  Messrs.  Roberts  purchased  the  property 
the  wooden  buildings  were  burned,  and  the  present  establishment 
arose  from  their  ashes. 

On  Warren  Street  stood  an  old  dwelling  occupied  in  1798  by 
Peter  Warren,  opposite  Hagar's  lane,  once  a  road  where  many  of 
the  first  settlers  lived,  now  open  merely  as  a  cart  path,  and  without 
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a  house  upon  it.  On  Beaver  Street,  near  the  Watertown  line,  is 
the  house  occupied  by  Captain  Samuel  Barnes  in  1798.  His  father- 
in-law,  Phinehas  Warren,  father  of  Peter,  occupied  the  place  before 
him,  and  he  was  probably  preceded  by  his  father  Joshua,  grandson 
of  John  Warren,  who  came  to  Watertown  ^  ^ 
in  1630,  and  with  Abraham  Browne  was  j'-vlvx^  a'ij^'^-.-ixjn, 
appointed  to  lay  out  all  the  highways.  ^ 

March  14,  1658-59,  he  was  warned  for  not  attending  public  wor- 
ship ;  but  "  Old  Warren  is  not  to  be  found  in  town."  He  was  also 
fined  for  not  attending  public  worship,  and  for  violating  the  law 
concerning  baptism,  and  in  1661  his  house  was  ordered  to  be 
searched  for  Quakers. 

At  the  junction  of  Warren  and  Beaver  Streets  was  the  house  of 
General  Jonathan  Coolidge,^  still  remaining ;  the  west  end  of  which 
was  built  by  him,  while  the  other  is  quite  old.  His  father,  Captain 
William  Coolidge,    bought   it   of  his   wife's  uncle.   Captain  John 

Brown,  who  owned  and 
occupied  it  for  a  few 
years.  Captain  Brown 
fills  a  prominent  place 
in  the  early  history  of 
the  town.  He  was  an  innholder  in  1737,  and  had  "  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  more  than  common  energy  and  enterprise."  He 
held  many  offices  and  positions  of  trust;  was  Selectman  1744-48 
and  1752,  and  Representative  in  1748.  In  1759  his  assessment 
was  the  largest  except  one  in  Waltham.  In  1760  he  with  several 
others,  directors  and  partners  in  the  Land  Bank  Company,  peti- 
tioned thef" General  Court  "for  a  lottery,  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  disastrous  results  of  that  celebrated  association,  which  was 
established  30  years  before,  under  the  delusive  expectation  of  fur- 
nishing the  people  a  '  better  currency '  than  gold  and  silver, 
which  had  become  very  scarce."  He  died  in  Weston  in  1784  at 
the  age  of  80,  quite  poor ;  "  the  few  hundred  pounds  realized  in 

I.  Selectman  1791-180;;  Representative  1802  and  1804. 
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Continental  money  from  the  sale  of  his  last  real  estate,  turned  to 
dust  and  ashes  in  his  hands." 

The  next  house  was  one  on  the  Pigeon  Hill  Road,  probably 
built  by  Ephraim  Hammond,  a  son  of  Deacon  Thomas  Hammond 
who  was  a  Selectman  in  1741  and  1743.  It  was  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  his  son,  who  sold  it  to  Deacon  Lawrence.  The  house  on 
Beaver  Street,  opposite  to  Linden,  was  built  by  Jonathan  Hammond, 
who  died  in  1807,  and  whose  widow  became  the  second  wife  of 
General  Jonathan  Coolidge.  His  father  Jonathan  lived  here  before 
him  in  a  very  ancient  house. 

The  mansion  house  of  Theodore  Lyman  still  remains,  valued 
with  two  acres  of  land  in  1798  at  $8,000.  The  "Bell  House," -so 
called,  built  and  occupied  by  William  Bell,  his  gardener,  stood 
north-east  of  the  mansion  house  near  the  deer  park,  and  was  valued 
at  $300.  The  old  Livermore  house  stood  north-east  of  the  mansion 
house,  and  was  occupied  by  Mark  Vose,  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Lyman,  and  was  valued  at  $560.  This  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Main  Street. 

The  land  of  the  Lyman  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  50 
acres  ^  of  land  in  the  First  Great  Dividend  granted  to  William  Paine, 
and  bought  of  him  by  John  Livermore,  who  came  from  England  in 
April,  1634,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Liver- 
mores  in  the  United  States.  He  gave  this  property  to  his  son 
Nathaniel,  who  died  in  1730,  and  bequeathed  his  real  estate  to  his 
grand-nephew,  Samuel  Livermore,  afterwards  Deacon,  who  was 
born  in  1701.  The  latter  had  four  wives.  He  died  in  1773  leav- 
ing the  property  to  his  son  Elijah,^  who  sold  to  Jonas  Dix,^  who  in 
turn  sold  to  Theodore  Lyman.  In  the  hands  of  the  latter  the 
rough  and  irregular  grounds  were  brought  into  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  and   laid  out  in  the  most  artistic  and  elegant  manner. 

I.  The  grant  to  William  Paine  was  70  acres,  but  the  Inventory  of  John  Livermore,  dated  March 
2,  1684,  says  "  50  acres  dividend  land,  bought  of  William  Paine,  and  given  to  son  Nathaniel."  The 
Inventory  also  covers  "  i  acre  at  Chester  Brook."  2.  Elijah  Livermore  moved  to  Maine  in  1779, 
and  became  the  father  of  the  town  of  Livermore,  which  was  first  settled  by  emigrants  fyom  Wal- 
tham,  Watertown,  and  the  adjoining  towns.  —  Bond.  3.  Jonas  Dix  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1769;  was  Selectman  in  1780-86  and  School-master  for  twenty-two  winters. 
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Across  the  brook  which  flowed  through  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  he  erected  a  beautifully  proportioned  bridge  of  three  arches, 
made  of  Chelmsford  white  stone,  which  added  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  place  :  but  owing  to  some  trouble  with  the  town  concerning 
it,  it  was  afterwards  removed.  Sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  deer 
park  on  the  south  side  of  Beaver  Street  opposite  Forest  Street,  and 
from  the  bridge  a  road  extended  through  the  grounds  across  the 
present  Linden  Street  to  the  back  road,  in  the  direction  of  Quince 
Street.  Our  views  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  scenery  in  these  attractive  grounds. 

On  the  east  side  of  Pleasant  Street  was  the  parsonage  of  Warham 
Williams,  probably  erected  soon  after  his  settlement  over  the  church 
in  1723.  After  his  death  his  widow  and  son,  Dr.  Leonard  Williams, 
occupied  it.  The  latter  died  in  1799,  and  Mr.  Lyman  purchased 
the  estate.  The  frame  of  the  old  house  afterwards  was  used  in  the 
"  Maxwell  House"  in  Main  Street,  already  mentioned. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cushing's  parsonage  was  also  on  Pleasant  Street,  and 
still  remains.  The  house  is  probably  120  years  old.  It  was  sold 
by  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Gushing  to  Henry  Timmins,  who  improved 
it,  and  it  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Ellison. 
It  was  modelled  after  the  house  of  Mr.  Samuel  Harrington,  on 
South  Street,  who  made  the  estimate  for  the  lumber  required  so 
closely,  that  Dr.  Gushing  used  to  say  that,  "  there  was  not  enough 
left  to  build  his  two  bee  hives." 

The  Poor  House  of  1750  was  a  small  house  owned  by  Samuel 
Garfield,  located  at  what  was  called  "  Hell's  Mouth,"  up  among  the 
hills  between  Stony  Brook  Mills,  at  the  end  of  Weston  Street,  and 
Mr.  Amasa  Harrington's  on  South  Street.  It  was  taken  down  and 
removed  to  the  land  of  Jacob  Gale  (now  Banks's),  opposite  the 
junction  of  South  and  Weston  Streets.  Jacob  Garfield  afterwards 
bought  it  and  used  it  as  a  carpenter's  shop  for  a  while,  and  then 
converted  it  into  a  residence. 

Newton  Street  was  voted  March  3,  1755,  upon  the  petition  of 
Steven  White  and  others,  to  run  from  the  Main  Road  to  the  river, 
crossing  Beaver  Brook  near  the  river  by  a  bridge.     In  1759  some 
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alteration  was  made  in  the  road  near  the  river,  on  land  of  Jonas  Dix 
and  Richard  Cutting/  and  in  1761  the  subject  of  a  Bridge  over  the 
river  was  brought  up  in  town-meeting.     The  "  new  way  to  the  new 
bridge"  is  first  placed  on  the  list  of  town  ways  in  1762,  and  prob- 
ably a  bridge  had  then  been  completed,  built  by  subscription.     In 
1773  a  vote  of  the  town  shows  that  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Brook  had 
been  changed,  so  that  it  should  flow  through  Jonas  Dix's  land  more 
to  the  eastward,  to  avoid  having  a  bridge  over  it  on  Newton  Street. 
"  Pond  End  "  was  the  name  applied  to  the  neighborhood  on  the 
Lincoln   road    near   the   "Great   Pond."      Allen    Flagg   and   his 
brothers  John  and  Michael  settled  here   about  1684,  on  Chester 
Brook,   and  the    Sandersons   about    1689.      Joshua   Bigelow   had 
settled  on  or  near  Chester  Brook  in  1676.     Several  of  the  deacons 
in  Mr.  Angler's  church  lived  in  this  section.     Jonathan  Sanderson^ 
was- chosen  deacon  January  7,  1702-3,  and  his  son  and  grandson 
of  the  same  name  held  the  same  office.     Thomas  Livermore  was 
appointed   deacon   October  3,    1718  ;    his   homestead    afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Jonas  Clarke,  Sen.    So  many  of  the  leadmg 
men  in  the  church  resided  here,  near  to  each  other,  that  the  name 
"  Piety  Corner  "  was  given  to  the  locality  around  the  junction  of 
Bacon  and  Beaver  Streets.     Captain  John  Clarke  Mived  here,  the 
eldest  brother  of  Jonas  just  named.     The  Clarkes  had  a  gnst-mill 
on  the  site  of  the  present  machine-shop  of  George  F.  Shedd  on 
Chester  Brook  which,  perhaps,  had  previously  belonged  to  Deacon 
Thomas  Livermore. 

I.  His  grandson,  Uriah  Cutting,  Jr.,  was  a  noted  man  in  Boston,  extensively  engaged  in  real 
estate  transactions,  and  distinguished  for  projecting  and  carrying  out  very  miportant  public  im- 
provements. He  was  the  chief  mover  in  opening  Broad,  Cornhlil,  Brattle,  and  other  Streets  in 
Boston  ;  also  in  building  Central  and  India  Wharves.  He  projected  the  Mill-Dam  but  did  not  live 
to  see  it  completed.  2.  His  grandson,  Abner  Sanderson,  was  Assessor  25  years,  >766-i8o5  ;  Select- 
man 2x  years,  .778-.806  ;  Representative  23  years,  .778-1808  ;  also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  -d  P'-incipai 
surveyor  of  the  town.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Ripley  in  r8 , 4  in  liis  search  for  Mt.Feake,  Masers  s 
Brook,  and  A  dam's  Chair.  Since  page  28  was  put  in  type  it  has  be.n  ascertained  that  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  passes  over  the  site  oi  Adam's  Chair,  every  trace  of  which  has  been  obliterated.  3-  Captain 
John  Clarke  was  the  son  of  Deacon  John  Clarke,  whose  sister  Hannah  was  maternal  grandmother 
of  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine.  She  married  Deacon  Elijah  Livermore,  father  of  the  town 
of  Livermore,  Maine,  and  her  daughter  Anna,  burn  in  Wahham,  was  the  mother  ot  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  Vice-President,  who  thus  had  Deacon  Samuel  Livermore  as  his  maternal 
great-grandfather,  the  mother  of  whose  children  was  a  sister  of  Deacon  William  Brown,  of  Waltham. 
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Deacon  John  Sanderson,  son  of  Deacon  Jonathan  "y'^  third," 
made  an  addition  to  his  house  a  few  years  before  his  death  on  the 
east  end,  and  upon  a  panel  over  the  mantel  in  this  east  parlor 
J.  W.  Edes,  supposed  to  be  the  same  artist  who  drew  the  picture 
of  "Eden  Vale,"  painted  in  1789  a  barnyard  scene  which  still 
remains.  This  dwelling  was  recently  remodeled  by  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  and  stands  near  his  residence.  A  gable 
and  window  of  the  original  Old  Sanderson  house  are  still  retained 
in  the  modernized  building,  and  the  east  parlor  is  also  preserved 
as  originally  finished  with  wooden  cornice,  deep  windows,  and 
inside   shutters. 

The  list  of  tax  payers,  or,  Invoice  as  it  was  termed,  completed 
October  6,  1738,  gives  the  tax  £z,^2^  n-r.  od.,  and  144  poUs  at 
3^-.  id.,  £16  iSj-.  od.  new  tenor.  Thomas  Hammond  and  John 
Cutting  were  each  taxed  for  a  slave.  On  the  Province  Rates  of  the 
same  year  there  are  151  names,  119  residents  and  32  non-residents; 
87  residents  being  taxed  on  real  estate.  On  the  back  of  this  list 
it  mentions  :  —  "  Trapilow  pays  £60  os.  6d.;  out  of  ;^323  95-.  id:' 
Samuel  Parkhurst  paid  the  highest  tax,  next  David  Mead,  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Biglow,  David  Benjamin,  and  Deacon  Thomas 
Livermore. 

March  6,  1734,  the  second  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  precinct 
meeting  was  "  considering  the  Difficultys  of  the  Reverand  Mr. 
Williams  for  want  of  a  Servant,  to  know  their  minds  whether  they 
will  Grant  him  a  sum  of  money  io  Purchtis  him  a  Negro  Boy,''  but 
it  was  not  passed,  from  motives  of  economy  probably.  In  1742, 
"  the  Selectmen  agreed  to  have  a  pair  of  Curtains  at  2  of  the  Meet- 
ing-house windows  to  prevent  the  sun  shining  in  Mr.  Williams's  Eye 
and  hurting  his  sight." 

There  is  an  account  on  file  for  1742  of  sums,  amounting  to  more 
than  half  the  minister's  salary,  paid  for  killing  2,374  squirrels  (622 
of  them  by  Jonas  Smith),  618  blackbirds,  and  3  water  rats.  The 
amount  paid  in  1743  for  the  same  was  £iiz  9^-  t-^'^.,  exceedmg 
the  salary  of  the  minister.  The  valuation  of  the  same  year  was 
;^3,8i5  6s.  o./.—  144  polls,  horses  105,  oxen  103,  cows  438,  swme 
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178,  negroes  i.  Valuation  in  1747,  ^^4,223  6^.  od.  •  polls  144,  horses 
III',  oxen  121,  cows  435>  swine  174,  sheep  281;  no  slaves  men- 
tioned, but  3  were  returned  in  1752;  in  1756,  i  to  Thomas  Wel- 
lington, I  to  Samuel  Livermore,  2  to  Captain  John  Cutting.  In 
1764  there  were  13  slaves.  In  1753  the  number  of  polls  was  147. 
"  Quick-stock,"  viz. :  3  slaves,  299  sheep,  188  swine,  iii  horses, 
455  cows,  118  oxen,  9  chairs,  and  i  chaise.  The  chair  being  "a 
sort  of  open  chaise." 

February  i,  1730  Rev.  Warham  Williams  baptized  Peter,  an 
infant  negro  belonging  to  Joseph  and  Margaret  Priest.  In  1790, 
there  were  10  colored  persons  in  the  town  ;  6  in  1800,  5  in  18 10. 

In  1753  one  Prince  Jonah,  a  slave  of  Abraham  Bigelow  of  Wes- 
ton, found  a  leather  pocket  case  with  tickets  of  land  lying  in 
Gardner,  Canada,  east  of  Northfield,  belonging  to  Joe  Williams, 
also  one  dollar,  one  pistareen,  and  two  coppers,  and  an  empty 
money  bag.  This  was  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence  that  it  was 
entered  upon  the  town  records,  and  there  stands  a  witness  to  the 
sterling  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  fathers. 

February  3,  1752,  before  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Gushing,  the 
church  and  town  invited  Mr.  Eli  Forbush  to  become  pastor.  March 
1 6th  he  declined  the  call,  but  asked  further  time  to  consider  it. 
March  27th  he  wrote  stating  that  he  had  once  decided  to  accept, 
but  learning  of  opposition  to  his  settlement  on  the  part  of  some, 
he  had  finally  concluded  not  to  accept  their  call. 

Captain  Jonathan  Brown,  of  Watertown,  commanded  a  company 
of  troops  in  what  is  called  "  The  Old  French  War,"  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier.  A  writer  who  carefully  examined  some  of  the 
"  Brown  Papers,"  dated  at  Lake  George  in  1758,  gives  a  list  of  51 
names  of  soldiers  who  served  in  his  command,  and  judges  from  the 
.names  that  a  majority  of  them  were  from  "Watertown,  Waltham, 
and  contiguous  towns." 

Probably  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  one  named  Cuffe 
Peacock,  who  signed  his  name  by  a  mark,  and  was  doubtless  a 
negro,  were  "  Native  Americans,  and  all  live  Yankees." 

In   1759  a  body  of  English  troops  under  Lord  Amherst  arrived 
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to  take  part  in  this  war ;  previous  to  their  departure  for  Lake 
Georo-e,  they  were  encamped  in  Watertown,  at  "  Dirty  Green," 
below  the  yEtna  Mills,  on  the  Charles  River,  near  Pleasant  Street. 

An  Act  passed  May  28,  1760,  by  the  General  Court,  for  assess- 
ing the  sum  of  ;^97,345  ^Z^-  o'^->  levied  upon  Waltham  ^339  xds. 
3^.,  Weston  ;^302  4J.  od,,  Watertown  ;^374  \\s.  4^.,  Lincoln  ;^26i 
igs.  id.,  Lexington  i;447  12s.  Sd.,  Newtown  £638  6s.  Sd.,  which 
shows  the  relative  valuation  of  these  several  towns  at  that  date. 

January  25,  1773,  a  letter  was  read  in  town  meeting,  received  by 
the  Selectmen  from  the  town  of  Boston,  complaining  of  the  griev- 
ances the  colonists  labor  under,  and  Jonas  Dix,  Esq.,  Captain 
Abijah  Brown,  Leonard  Williams,  Esq.,  and  Deacon  Isaac  Stearns 
were   appointed  a  committee   to  draw  up  a  vote  in   answer  and 

report. 

September  30,  1774,  Captain  Abijah  Brown,  Leonard  Williams, 
Esq.,  and  Captain  Jonathan  Brewer  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  instructions  to  their  Representative  respecting  the  several 
towns  forming  themselves  into  a  Provincial  Congress,  and  October 
3d  following  Joshua  Bigelow  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Congress 
at  Concord. 

January  9,  1775,  "  The  question  was  then  put  to  know  the  minds 
of  the  town,  whether  they  will  all  be  prepared  and  stand  ready 
equipt  as  minute  men  ?  And  the  town  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative." 

How  quickly  the  minute-men  of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts 
responded  to  the  call  of  their  Committee  of  Safety,  issued  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
Companies  and  "  individual  volunteers  rushed  from  every  quarter 
to  the  seat  of  hostilities."  Stiles,  in  his  mss.  Diary,  writes  that  on 
Friday,  April  21st,  an  American  army  of  20,000  men  was  assembled. 
On  the  2 2d  "  many  of  the  regiments  were  at  Waltham  and  Water- 
town  ;  but  on  the  26th  they  were  ordered  to  march  forward  to 
Cambridge."  ^ 

I.   Frothiugham's  Beige  of  Boston,  p-  92- 
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May  13,  1775,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  the  Selectmen  furnished  each  of  the  follow- 
ing named  persons,  who  had  "  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  America,"  with  a  good 
blanket :  — 


Eliphalet  Hastings, 
Elisha  Cox, 
Abraham  Parkhurst, 
Daniel  Warren, 
Bezaleel  Wright, 
Zechariah  Weston, 
Benjamin  Gallop, 
Micah  Bunepo, 
Josiah  Lovett, 
Jesse  Goodell. 
Rufus  Stacey, 
Reuben  Bemis, 
Moses  Warren, 
Andrew  Benjamin, 


Elijah  Cutting, 
Cutting  Clark, 
Josiah  Bemis,  Jr., 
Asa  Gould, 
Amos  Fiske, 
David  Smith, 
George  Wellington, 
John  Viles, 
Habakkuk  Stearns, 
Abijah  Fiske, 
Elisha  Stearns,, 
Eliphalet  Warren, 
Thaddeus  Child, 
Edmund  Lock, 


Jonas  Lawrence, 
Josiah  Convers, 
Matthew  Pierce, 
Elijah  Mead, 
Samuel  Mullikin, 
Job  Priest, 
Amos  Harrington, 
Jonas  Smith,  Jr., 
Elisha  Harrington, 
Nathan  Wright, 
Isaac  Bemis, 
Timothy  Flagg, 
William  Sprague, 
John  Symms, 

who  probably  formed  the  company  which  went  to  Bunker  Hill  a 
month  later. 

They  likewise  delivered  to  Eliphalet  Hastings,  Abraham  Park- 
hurst, and  Daniel  Warren  the  guns  of  Jonas  Dix,  Esq.,  William 
Wellington,  and  Josiah  Brown  respectively,  the  owners  being  will- 
ing to  lend  the  same.  Two  weeks  later,  May  27th,  a  vote  was 
passed  advising  their  Representative  "  that  if  the  Honorable  Con- 
gress should,  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Colonies,  declare  them 
independent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  they,  the  said  inhab- 
itants, will  solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support 
them  in  the  measure." 

June  II,  1776,  the  Selectmen  ordered  the  Treasurer  to  pay  Josiah 
Wyer  for  a  bayonet  lost  by  Eliphalet  Hastings  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

June  25th,  the  town  voted  the  sum  of  £(i  ds.  M.,  as  a  bounty  to 
each  non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier  that  shall  engage  in  the 
expedition  to  Canada,  and  appointed  Matthew  Collins  and  Isaac 
Gleason  a  committee  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  same.     The 
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certificate  of  the  committee  states  that  they  raised  ^152  for  twenty- 
four  men  "  that  engaged  for  Waltham  in  the  Continental  Army  in 
the  year  1776,  wliich  was  called  the  Canada  expedition."  Among 
the  number  was  a  negro  belonging  to  Isaiah  Edes. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  placed  upon  the  town 

records. 

The  following  is  the  return  of  William  Brown  to  a  warrant  from 
Colonel  Thatcher :  — 

"  State  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  County  of  Middlesex. 

Waltham,  September  20,  1776. 

"Pursuant  to  a  warrant  from  Col.  Thatcher,  agreeable  to  a 
resolve  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  this  State  on  the  17th  inst. 
The  first  Company  of  Militia  in  this  town  were  mustered  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  every  fifth  man  from  said  Co.  to  joyn  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  at  which  time  the  following  persons  volun- 
tarily offered  to  do  a  turn,  or  procure  a  man  for  that  purpose  : 

"Viz. —  John  Sanderson         Procured  Josiah  Lovett, 

Reuben  Pierce  do.  Isaac  Bemis 

Phinehas  Lawrence 

Nathan  Viles  do.  Elisha  Stearns 

Zechariah  Smith  do.  Joseph  Brown 

Capt.  Isaac  Gleason     do.  Edward  Bird 

"  The  above  Company  were  mustered 

pr  William  Brown. 

"  A  List  of  the  first  Company  of  Militia  in  Waltham,  including 
all  from  sixteen  years  old  and  upwards.     [56  names  follow]. 

"Those  who  are  now  in  and  have  done  a  turn  in  the  service. 
[42  names  not  included  in  above  list]. 

.Waltham,  November  2gth,  1776. 

"  A  List  of  those  persons  in  the  first  Company  of  Militia  in 
Waltham,  from  sixteen  years  old  and  upwards,  who  are  able  bod- 
ied, effective  men,  and  not  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America."     [28  names]. 
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May  19,  1777,  the  town  voted  to  instruct  Jonas  Dix,  Esq.,  then 
chosen  Representative,  "to  join  (if  he  think  proper)  with  the  Rep- 
resentatives and  Council  in  one  body,  to  form  such  a  Constitution 
of  government  as  he  shall  judge  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  State." 

On  the  9th  of  February  1778,  "the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  perpetual  Union  between  the  United  States  of  America  were 
read  to  the  town,  and  maturely  considered  by  them  ;  the  town 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  said  plan  of  Confederacy  is  well 
adapted  for  the  securing  the  Freedom,  Sovereignty,  and  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  instructed  their  Rep- 
resentative to  give  his  vote  in  favor  of  authorizing  the  Delegates 
from  this  State  to  ratify  the  same  in  y*"  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales,  that  the  same  may  become  conclusive." 

September  28,  1778,  Abner  Sanderson,  Elisha  Cutler,  Peter 
Warren,  John  Bright,  and  Jonas  Child  were  chosen  by  the  town  a 
Committee  "to  estimate  the  services  of  persons  in  the  war  either 
by  bearing  arms,  or  paying  money  to  encourage  others,  and  to 
apportion  to  the  same  by  a  tax  upon  the  polls  and  estates  of  the 
town,  and  also  to  determine  how  men  shall  be  raised  for  the  war 
hereafter." 

October  19th  following  they  reported  that  thirty  men,  then  in- 
habitants of  VValtham,  with  Colonel  Jonathan  Brewer^  at  their 
head,  were  in  the  eight  months  campaign,  and  were  entitled  to  £2^ 
\2S.  each.  Nine  "  two  months  "  men  were  sent  to  the  Cambridge 
lines,  and  received  i8j.  each.  Seven  went  to  Canada,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  their  travel  and  hardships,  and  the  extravagant  prices 
they  had  to  pay  to  the  French  for  supplies,  they  were  allowed  ;^i5 
each.  Colonel  Jonathan  Brewer,  Captain  Abraham  Child,  William 
Lock,  and  Jonas  Lock  were  in  the  Continental  service  in  the  Jer- 
seys in  1776,  and  lost  their  baggage,  so  they  were  allowed  £(i 
each. 

Sixteen  persons  who  chose  to  hire  substitutes  rather  than  go  on 

I.  He  made  a  proposition  to  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Watertown  to  raise  five  hundred  men 
for  an  expedition  to  Quebec. 
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the  expedition  to  Canada,  had  to  pay  an  additional  sum  of  £(i 
each.  Eight  men  who  went  with  the  State  and  Town  bounty  were 
allowed  £^  each  additional. 

Deacon  Elijah  Livermore,  Amos  Brown,  and  Jonathan  Fiske  paid 
^6  each,  and  eleven  other  leading  men  in  the  town  paid  £\o  each, 
to  procure  men  to  go  to  the  lines  at  Boston.  ^^170  was  raised  from 
twenty-nine  persons,  in  sums  of  from  £1  ^o  ^5  each,  to  hire  soldiers 
for  the  town  quota  of  a  reinforcement  for  the  Continental  army,  and 
to  secure  the  passes  of  the  North  River. 

Warham  Cushing,  James  Priest,  and  Benjamin  Hagar,  each  pro- 
cured a  man  to  serve  in  the  army  three  years  or  during  the  war, 
and  were  allowed  ^30  each.  Fifteen  men  did  service  at  the  Boston 
lines  and  at  Dorchester  Heights  in  the  winter  of  1776,  and  three 
went  to  Rhode  Island.  The  latter  received  £(i  each.  Five,  who 
were  drafted  to  go  to  Bennington,  went  in  person  or  procured  sub- 
stitutes. Eight  went  in  November,  1777,  to  guard  the  troops  of  the 
Convention  at  Watertown,  and  remained  until  the  following  April. 
Twenty  others  went  in  January,  and  six  for  15  days  in  July. 

The  Committee  also  give  a  long  list  of  persons  who  gave  from 
£2  to  ;^3o  each  to  procure  men  for  the  Continental  Army. 

Fourteen  men  went  to  the  Boston  and  Roxbury  lines  in  the 
spring  of  1778,  and  fourteen  others  advanced  money  to  procure 
men  to  go  to  Rhode  Island  in  the  summer  following.  Five  went  to 
escort  prisoners  to  Rutland.  Fifteen,  who  went  to  the  lines  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  were  allowed  £2  each. 

The  total  sum  of  the  allowances  reported  by  the  Committee  was 
^3,308  ds.  4^/.  The  report  was  accepted  by  the  town  and  the 
money  granted.  At  the  same  meeting  Captain  Abraham  Peirce 
and  John  Bright  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  procure  men  for 
the  war  whenever  there  should  be  a  call  for  more  troops. 

Nathan  Lock,  the  last  survivor  of  these  patriots  of  a  century  ago, 
who  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  died  nearly  30  years  ago; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  descended  to  the  children's  children, 
and  the  record  of  Waltham  in  the  Rebellion  is  as  much  to  her 
honor  and  credit  as  in  the   Revolution. 
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May  24,  1779,  Abner  Sanderson  ^  was  chosen  Representative,  and 
was  empowered  to  vote  for  the  calling  of  a  State  Convention  to  form 
a  new  Constitution,  on  the  condition  that  the  several  towns  and  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  have  a  voice  in  choosing  Delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  that  the  Constitution  be  subrnitted  to  the  people  for  their 
approval.  August  i8th  following  Jonas  Dix,  Esq.  and  Captain 
John  Clark  were  chosen  Delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion to  meet  at  Cambridge,  September  ist;  and  the  first  named 
was  also  chosen  a  Delegate  to  the  Convention  to  meet  at  Concord, 
in  October. 

From  October  14,  1779  to  March  5,  1781  the  town  appropriated 
;^io8,78o  i8j.  dd.  for  the  hiring  of  soldiers,  and  the  purchase  of 
clothing  and  provisions  for  the  army.  Among  the  items  are  ^2,900 
to  pay  for  three  horses,  ;^  1,2 00  to  purchase  7,200  lbs.  of  beef,  and 
^50,400  to  hire  twelve  soldiers.  These  grants  were  made  in  the 
depreciated  Continental  bills.  In  December,  1781,  the  constables 
were  instructed  to  collect  the  taxes  remaining  due  on  their  lists  in 
silver  money,  at  the  rate  of  one  silver  dollar  for  seventy-five  on 
their  list  of  rates,  the  taxes  being  levied  in  paper  money  of  the 
old  issue. 

September  4,  178c,  "a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  21  years  of 
age,  who  have  a  freehold  estate  of  the  income  of  three  pounds,  or 
any  estate  of  the  value  of  £,(iO,  was  held,  and  the  vote  for  Governor" 
stood: — For  John  Hancock  54,  for  James  Bowdoin  3.  April  2, 
1 78 1,  John  Hancock  had  41  votes  for  Governor;  and  the  next  year 
John  Hancock  received  31  votes,  and  James  Bowdoin  and  Colonel 
Jonathan  Brewer  i  each,  for  the  sarne  office. 

September  10,  1781,  the  town  refused  to  take  any  steps  to  defend 
Lieutenant  Eliphalet  Hastings  and  others  against  an  indictment 
found  against  them  for  a  riot,  in  their  endeavors  to  arrest  Felix 
Cuff,  a  negro  slave  who  was  enlisted  by  the  committee  in  1780. 
Felix  Cufif^  and  other  negro  slaves  concealed  themselves  in  the 
summer  of  1780  in  a  cave  on  Stony  Brook,  called  the  "  Devil's  Den." 

1.  See  note  2,  p.  97.  2.  This  same  Felix  Cuff  received  for  his  services  in  the  war  ^1,500,  and 
60  bushels  of  corn. 
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Opposite  the  Stony  Brook  depot  is  a  hill,  called  Snake  Rock,  from 
the  rattlesnakes  which  used  to  abound  at  the  foot  of  its  precipitous 
western  side.  In  the  face  of  this  high  rock  is  this  cave,  some 
twenty  feet  in  depth.  Lieutenant  Hastings,  having  discovered  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fugitives,  went  up  with  a  party  of  young  men  to 
capture  them  ;  but  they  met  with  a  warm  reception  and  came  back 
empty  handed.  The  negroes  afterwards  prosecuted  Hastings  for 
riot ;  hence  the  indictment  referred  to.^ 

The  following  documents,  though  belonging  more  especially  to 
the  parent  town,  will  not  be  without  interest  here.  It  is  believed 
that  they  have  not  before  been  published. 

The  Colony  of  Maffachufits  Bay 

D*  to  Samuel  Bowers  for  going  from  Watertown  to  Concord  with 
a  prifioner  myself  and  horfe  and  expenfes  one  Day         ;^o  :  9  :  o 
overchag  , 


Watertown,  July  13th,  1775.  6 

In  the  Houfe  of  Representatives — Oct'.  1775. 
Resolved  that  Samuel  Bowers  be  paid  out  of  the  publick  Treafury 
six  fliilling  in  full  of  the  above  account. 

1776,  Feb^.  26.     Exam''  and  allow'*.  ^o  :  6  :  o 

Not  Recorded.  Abra"  Watson 

Tho®    Plympton 
Aaron  Wood 
Joseph  Locke. 

[Endorsed].  This  may  Certifye  that  the  within  named  Sam' 
Bowers  Did  the  fervice  within  mentioned. 

James  Barrett. 

June  22^  1775.     To  the  Commety  of  Suplys  at  Watertown. 

Honorable  Gentlemen  I  fend  you  five  fire  Locks  which  I  Pur- 
chafed  in  Deerfield  for  the  ufe  of  the  Colony  of  the  Maffachuttes 
bay  Benj*  Ely. 

I.   Colby's  Mss    Notes. 
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1776.     Colony  of  the  Maffachusetts  Bay  to  Elkanah  Wales       D"" 
March  25.     To  the  ufe  of  a  Room,  occupied  as  an  Office  by  the 
Hon"^  Committee  on  Ace'"  from  Dece''  15"",  1775,  to  this  Day, 
=  is  3^  months  @  13 J.  4^/.  p.  month  £2  13:4 

Deduct  overcharged  10:   10 

prrors  Excepted.  £\  :  \2:     6 

P°.  Elkanah  Wales. 

[Endorsed].     April  29,  Exam'^  and  allowed  £\  :  \2  :     6 

Abra"  Watson 
Nath'-  Mighell 
Tho®  Plympton 
Aaron  Wood. 

Elkanah  Wales  married  Susanna  Coolidge,  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Coolidge,  who  kept  a  tavern  from  1764  to  1770,  the  first  house  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  at  Watertown  Bridge.  This  house  is 
still  standing  in  excellent  preservation,  but  the  barn  and  sheds 
attached  show  the  ravages  of  time.  This  was  probably  the  tavern 
referred  to  by  General  Washington,  who  wrote  in  his  diary  Thurs- 
day, November  5,  1789,  "We  lodged  in  this  place  [Watertown]  at 
the  house  of  Widow  Coolidge,  near  the  Bridge,  and  a  very  indiffer- 
ent one  it  is."  He  had  come  from  Lexington  that  day,  and  says, 
"  Instead  of  going  to  Watertown  from  Lexington  if  we  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Waltham  we  should  in  13  miles  have  saved  at  least  6." 

In  1786  there  occurred  in  Massachusetts  an  insurrection  against 
the  government  known  as  "  Shays's  Rebellion  ;  "  it  caused  some 
anxiety  at  first,  but  was  speedily  suppressed  by  State  troops  under 
Generals  Lincoln  and  Shephard.  The  leader,  Daniel  Shays,  was 
not  unknown  in  Waltham,  as  appears  from  the  following  document 
in  the  possession  of  an  old  citizen  :  — 

"Waltham,  Febry  23,  1786. 
"  Received  of  John  Bright  two  pair  Mens   Shoes   for  which   I 
promife  to  Deliver  him  Fourteen  lb.  good  Plax  on  demand. 

Daniel  Shays." 
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In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1788  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  the  Delegates  from  Middlesex  County  were  given  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  seventeen  Delegates  voting 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  and  twenty-five  against.  The  Delegates 
feom  Waltham  and  Weston  voted  in  the  affirmative  ;  those  from 
Watertown  in  the  negative. 

April  13,  1789,  John  Adams,  Vice-President  elect  of  the  United 
States,  set  out  on  his  journey  to  New  York  from  Braintree,  via 
Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  Cambridge.  At  Watertown  Major 
Kent's  Artillery  saluted  his  Excellency,  who  passed  on  through 
Waltham,  and  arrived  in  New  York  at  noon  on  the  20th. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Washington  visited  the  Eastern 
States,  leaving  New  York  on  I'hursday  the  15th.  He  lodged  and 
breakfasted  at  Captain  Flagg's  in  Weston.  Captain  Fuller's  com- 
pany of  Horse  met  him  and  escorted  him  through  Waltham  and 
Watertown  to  Cambridge.  He,  too,  was  saluted  by  the  Watertown 
Artillery  as  he  passed  through  the  town  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of 
October.  Twelve  days  later  he  lodged  at  Widow  Coolidge's  Tav- 
ern, as  stated  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  following  is  the  "  Bill  of  Mortality  for  the  Town  of  Waltham 
from  Jan.  ill,  1767  to  Jan.  ift,  1789.  Deaths,  under  2  years  of 
age  62  ;  between  2  and  5  years  20:  5  and  10  years  13  ;  10  and  20 
years  19;  20  and  30  years  18;  30  and  40  years  18;  40  and  50 
years  17  ;  50  and  60  years  13  ;  60  and  70  years  13  ;  70  and  80 
years  25  ;  80  and  90  years  22  ;  90  and  100  years  4;  Total  244. 
By  which  it  appears  that  51  lived  to  70  years  and  upwards."  ^ 

In  1857  there  were  living  in  this  State  eleven  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  Wellington  family,  all  born  in  Waltham,  whose  united 
ages  amounted  to  825  years.  One  other  had  died  at  the  age  of  75, 
and  a  thirteenth  was  drowned  at  18. 

In  1865  the  deaths  between  30  and  40  years  of  age  numbered  6  ; 
40  and  50  years  9  ;  50  and  60  years  2  ;  60  and  70  years  8  ;  70  and 
80  years  16  ;  80  and  90  years  3  ;  over   100  years  i  ;  giving  a  total 

1.  Mass.  Mag.  V.  i.  (1789)  p.  63. 
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of  20  over  70  years  of  age.  In  the  ,50  ciea.l.s  for  the  year  ,1-e 
average  age  of  persons  native  born  was  about  .,  years  longer  than 
^rof  those  of  foreign  birth.  In  ,870  tl>ere  were  .,  deaths  over 
TO  vears  of  ase  including  i  over  loo. 

'in  878  there  were  .5  deaths  between  70  and  80;  ,3  between 
80  anUo  ■  and  4  over  90,  including  i  at  99  years  age.  Al  owmg 
for  a  possible  error  in  the  ages  recorded  for  f^ve  of  those  of  fore.gu 
birth  the  total  number  tor  the  year  over  70  .s  27.    ■ 

These  statistics  would  seem  to  show  that  res.dence  -  Wa Itharn 
is  conducive  to  longevity,  while  to  be  born  there,  especially  of  one 
of  the  original   families,  is  to  secure   a  better  than    an   average 

"ir^Tt^^^  Walthanr  was  equally  as  ready  as  in  the 
Revolution  and  as  prompt  to  meet  every  requ.s.tion  for  men  and 
money  or  *e  national  defence,  and,  "in  addition  .0  the  compen^ 
"ation  paid  by  the  govern.nen,  the  town  generously  rewarded  ..s 

"iC w-  tl-  P-P'^  '°  *e  government  that  fif.yfive'  mem^ 
befs  of  Mr.  Ripley's  church  (The  Frst  Church)  seceded  and  organized 
d"mslVes  into  the  "Second  Religions  Society"  ur  Wal.ham    ,n 
consequence  of  an  anti-war  sermon  preached  by  the  pastor  on  a  Fa 
day  appointed  by  President  Madison.     He  belonged  to  the  Federa 
sdol  and  did  not  hesitate  to  freely  express  his  senttments,  no, 
Te  ceiving  that  hostility  to  the  government  was  encouragement  to 
S      enemV     Among  tl  loyal   men  to  whom   his  <  scourse  wa 
offensive   were   many   of  his  best  and  firmest    r.encls.     Iwo     ol 
them  left  the  church  before  the  sermon  was  finished,  and  this  gave 
rtetUre  story  that  the  minister  in  Waltham  had  performed  a 
miracle -castiiig   out   two   devils.     The    -^^^^^^  ^^_ 
Elisha  Williams  to  preach  for  them,  hrst   m   the    '"^    ^^"'^ 
house  below  the  old  grave-yard,  and  afterwards  in  the  hall  of 

.      T     •  t,  D   »„r  1    As  appears  from  two  certificates 

,.  Historical  Address^  July  4,  .S76,  by  J--^  ^""-;        \tlZ!.^  49  names,   and  another 
among  the  town  records,  one  bearing  date  October  i.,     8  3,  cont^n    g  49  ^^^  .^.^^^^^ 

dated  two  days  later  containing  6  names,  both  s.gned  by  John  B    ght,  g  ^^^^^^ 

Miller,  committee,  and  addressed  to  the  town  clerk  as  the  law  requned.         3-   ^ 
and  Mr.  John  Bright. 
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Kimball  Tavern.  They  were  arranging  to  build  a  church,  when, 
in  the  following  year  through  the  efforts  of  some  members  of  both 
churches,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Ezra  Ripley,  father  of 
the  pastor,  a  meeting  of  all  parties  was  brought  about,  suitable 
apologies  or  explanations  were  made,  the  differences  were  healed, 
and  the  seceders  returned  to  the  First  Church, 

During  the  Rebellion  between  six  and  seven  hundred  of  the  voung 
men  of  the  town  "  enrolled  themselves  for  service  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  Republic."  The  town  was  represented  in  fourteen  reg- 
iments of  infantry,  in  the  ist  and  2d  cavalry,  and  in  the  3d  and 
4th  batteries ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  early  entered 
the  service  belonged  to  Company  H  of  the  i6th  Regiment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers,  organized  April  30,  1861,  and  cordially  wel- 
comed home  on  their  return,  July  22,  1864.  The  names  of  twenty- 
nine  battlefields  are  inscribed  upon  their  banners,  in  evidence  of 
the  conflicts  in  which  they  were   engaged. 

Fifty-four  "  returned  no  more,  or  returned  scarred  with  wounds  or 
exhausted  in  strength,  to  die  with  kindred  and  friends,"^  To  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  these  heroes  the  town  erected  upon  its 
Common  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  dedicated  May  30,  1868,  with 
appropriate  services.  Upon  four  tablets  of  "  enduring  marble  " 
are  chiselled  the  names  of  those  whom  the  memorial  was  erected 
to  honor.  It  was  designed  by  George  F.  Meacham,  of  Boston,  and 
executed  at  Kilburn's  establishment  in  the  same  city  by  George  E. 
Johnson,  of  Waltham.     Its  cost  was  about  $9,000. 

"  To  the  town  of  Waltham  belongs  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the 
first  in  Massachusetts  to  establish  a  Union  League,"  which  should 
embrace  not  only  legal  voters,  but  all  of  an  age  liable  to  military 
service,  and  by  joining  which  they  might  record  their  unconditional 
loyalty  to  their  country,  its  Constitution  and  Government.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee,  published  in  1863,  is  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  loyal  documents  called  forth  by  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

I.  Address  of  Won.  Nathamisi-  P.  Hanks,  at  tlia  dedlcitioii  of  ths  Soldiers'  Moumueui. 
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Nor  were  the  women  of  Waltham  less  loyal  than  the  men,  as  the 
Reports  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  abundantly  show.     A  reviewer 
of  L   First  Annual   Report   says :-"  The  women  of  Waltham 
make  little  parade  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause;  but,  neverthe- 
ess  they  are  steady  and  persevering  in  their  efforts,  workn.g  day 
and'niM.t,  encroaching  on  hours  usually  occupied  m  home  duties, 
"udy  or  pleasure,  and  even  rest,  that  they  may  do  what  they  can 
or  tL  comfort  of  the  soldier,  whether  fighting  in  the  trenches,  or 
lying  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital.   .  .   .  Even  the  schoo -girls, 
s  iWiated  by  the  example  set  them,  raised  $300,  the  frmts  of  their 
busy  finc^ers.  .  .  .  Another   society  of  ladies  in   our  town,  which 
Lets  weekly,  is  energetically  at  work  in  behalf  of  the  contrabands. 
a!  no  report  of  their  dpings  has  been  j>.iblished.  it  ,s  less  known, 
but  it  is  equally  active  and  industrious.."  '  ^  •     .       .u. 

February    23,    X864,    the   ladies   held    a   Sanitary   Fair  for   the 
Waltham    Soldiers'  Aid    Society,  the    net  proceeds    of   which    ex- 

''T.  — eeting  held  August  3.  iSo,  Rev.  Samuel  Rjpley, 
a  Unitarian  clergyman,  was  chosen  to  succeed  the  R-'  ^r^  C-h- 
inc.^  as  "their  gospel  minister,"  receivmg  all  the  voes  cast 
(fifty-nine  in  number),  and  he  was  ordained'^  November  33d  follow- 

ingthehistory  of.he.own.weresoldto  the  .a,e  Peter  Fo^eo^W.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

2.  The  following  bill  of  fare  at  his  ordmation  shows  what  w.^  cou.Klerecl  in 
enteriainment  for  guests  at  public  gatherings  :  - 

"BILL  OF    FARE   FOR  ORDINATION. 
Fo.  Bkeak.ast.- Tea,  Coffee,  and  all  other  article,  suitable  for  gentlemen. 
L„.CH.o..-Boil-d  legs   of  PorU   and  Bacon     Neats   To".-     B.e.d.  CaUe,  Cheese,  etc. 
together  with  all  kinds  of  spirits,  mixM  or  unn.x  d  as  shall  be  call  d  .or^ 

D......  Roast  Beef,  Pork,  TurUe.s  a„d  Fowles  ^J^J^^^^  ^t^^^ 

Fowles,  Alamode  Beef,  legs  of  Bacon,  or  corn  d  legs  of  P-^;,' ,.''';',  any  liquors  that  may  be 
of  every  description.  Pies  of  three  kinds,  W.ne,  i'"-'^'  •;^^;';  "^l^  handsome  Enter- 
call'd  for.     Pipes,  Tobacco,    and  Cigars,  in  fine  every  necessary  article 

tainment.  _  ,,„-,,   the  nieht 

Lodging  and  horsekeeping   for   those  who   may  come  the   night  previous   or  tarry  ng 

following   ordination.  articles  above 

N.  B.  -The  Wine  to  be  Sherry  or   Lisbon  of  the  best  quality,  and  ^^J^  ^„,,,. 
enumerated  to  be  of  a  quality  that  will  do  honor  to  the  person  or  persons  who  provide 
tainment  and  to  the  town.' 
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ing,  that  day  being  the  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  ordination 
of  his  predecessor.  During  the  first  five  years  of  his  ministry  forty- 
five  persons  were  received  to  communion,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  were  baptized.  January  i,  1815.  he  reported  the  num- 
ber of  members  about  160.  His  salary  was  ;f.7oo  per  year.  In 
18 10  the  town  voted  to  give  the  pew  occupied  by  the  family  of 
Dr.  Gushing  to  his  successor,  for  his  use  during  his  continuance  in 
the  town  as  minister,  reserving  to  Mrs.  Gushing  her  seat  in  it 
during  her  life,  and  to  her  daughter  Bridget  a  seat  also,  "  so  long 
as  she  remains  single." 

It  was  six  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Ripley  before  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell '  echoed  among  the  hills  and  valleys,  and 
it  was  not  until  about  1822  that  the  church  was  warmed  in  cold 
weather.  "  Every  proposition  to  buy  a  stove  met  with  decided 
opposition  from  Mr.  Gushing  and  the  fathers  of  the  church.  These 
tough  old  saints  (we  sometimes  thought  them  sinners)  were  a  hardy 
race,  and  did  not  realize  the  sufferings  from  cold  of  the  women 
and  children,  or  else  they  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  old 
English  Puritans  who  objected  to  bear  baiting,  'not  because  it 
gave  pain  to  the  animals,  but  because  it  afforded  pleasure  to  the 
people,'  and  we  felt  at  times  that  the  objection  to  warming  the 
church  was  not  the  expense  to  the  town  but  the  comfort  to  the 
congregation." - 

The  present  Trinitarian  Gongregational  Church  was  organized 
September  28,  1820,  with  eighteen  members,  as  the  church  of  the 
Second  Religious  Society  of  Waltham,  under  which  name  Paul 
Moody  and  forty-eight  others  were  incorporated  June  17,  1820. 
An  ecclesiastical  council  was  convened  October  29,  1820,  at  the 
house  of  Jonathan  G.  Merrill.  They  voted  to  repair  to  the  Factory 
school-house,  on  Elm  Street  and  organize  the  church,  and  the  com- 
munion was  administered  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Homer  of  the  First 
Ghurch,  Newton. 

It  "  had  its  rise  in  a  difference  in  doctrinal  views    from   those 

I.  Tliere  seems  to  be  good  authority  for  this  statement,  but  if  it  be  true  the  query  arises  what 
bell  was  rung  at  the  funeral  in  1749.     See  p.  73.         2.  Old  School  in  the  Waltham  Sentinel. 
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advanced  in  the  First  Church  [Mr.  Ripley's],  as  well  as  in  a  need 
which  had  begun  to  be  felt  of  additional  accommodation  for  public 
worship,  resulting  from  the  growth  of  the  town,  especially  of  the 
Factory' population."  The  Manufacturing  Company  and  some  of 
their  employ(5s,  with  other  of  the  townspeople,  having  decided  to 
build  another  church,  a  paper  was  circulated  for  the  signatures  of 
those  favoring  the  project,  the  agreement  being  to  settle  a  minister 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  signers. 

The  Congregationalists  prevailed,  and  Rev.  Sewall  Harding, 
from  Medway,  who  had  been  preaching  to  them  in  the  school-house 
on  Elm  Street,  was  ordained  January  17,  182 1,  the  same  day  the 
new  house  of  worship  was  dedicated  on  Church  Street,  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  Catholic  burial  ground. 

The  views  of  Rev.  Mr.  Harding  not  according  with  those  of  a 
majority  of  the  parish,  he  was  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  the  society, 
April  4,  1825  —  62  affirmative,  15  negative.  The  church-members, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  only,  adhered  to  their  pastor  and 
left  in  a  body,  worshipping  at  Deacon  Pearson's  house  on  Main 
Street  until  they  procured  a  hall  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Newton 
Streets,  where  they  remained  till  their  first  house  of  worship,  erected 
on  the'corner  of  Main  and  Heard  Streets,  was  dedicated,  October 
II,  1826.  "The  church,  in  withdrawing  with  Mr.  Harding,  were 
desirous  of  retaining  the  original  name  ;  but  as  this  was  deemed  to 
be  inadmissible  the  present  name  was  taken  "  July  5,  1826. 

The  building  was  originally  small,  with  but  60  pews.  It  was 
twice  enlarged,  first  by  taking  the  original  porch  into  the  body  of 
the  house,  which  added  some  twenty  more ;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  basement  vestry  was  constructed.  In  1859  the  interior  was 
renovated,  and  an  organ  introduced. 

July  19,  1870,  the  corner  stone  of  the  present  fine  church  edifice 
on  Main  Street  was  laid,  and  it  was  dedicated  March  2,  187 1.  The 
farewell  sermon  in  the  old  church  was  preached  August  14,  1870, 
by  the  Rev.  Sewall  Harding,  who  had  preached  the  first  sermon 
within  its  walls  forty-four  years  previous.  For  about  six  months 
IS 
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preceding  the  dedication  of  the  new  church  the  society  worshipped 
in  the  new  chapel.     The  pastors  of  tins  church  have  been  :  — 
'     Rev.  Sewall  Harding,  January  17,  182 1  to  September  4,  1837. 

Rev.  John  Whitney,  November  8,  1837  to  April  12,  1858. 

Previous  to  the  withdrawal  of  Rev.  John  Whitney  a  part  of  the 
church  seceded  and  organized  a  Second  Orthodox  Church,  but 
reunited  with  the  old  church  after  he  left. 

Rev.  Richard  B.  Thurston,  January  13,  1859  to  October  i,  1864. 

Rev.  Elnathan  E.  Strong,  December  21,  1865  to  November  3, 1878. 

After  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Sewall  Harding  (Congregationalist) 
by  the  majority  of  the  parish  of  the  Second  Religious  Society, 
and  the  withdrawal  with  him  of  his  church,  a  new  church  was 
formed  under  Rev.  Bernard  Whitman  (Unitarian),  as  appears  from 
the  following  from  a  book  of  records  of  the  society.  "  The  second 
church  was  gathered  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1826,  in  presence 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell  of  the  West  Church,  Boston."  A  covenant 
was  read  and  signed  by  "  Bernard  Whitman  from  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Billerica,  Ebenezer  Hobbs  and  Mary  Hobbs  from  the 
First  Church  in  Waltham,  Jonathan  Weeks  and  Sarah  Weeks  from 
First  Church  in  Marlboro',  Henry  Moore  and  Mary  Moore  from  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Bolton,  and  Cyrus  Jones  from  First  Church  in 
Weston.  Dr.  Lowell  then  pronounced  these  persons  members  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Waltham,  gathered  according 
to  gospel  order.  Recorded  by  me,  Bernard  Whitman,  pastor  elect 
of  the  Second  Religious  Society  in  Waltham,  Jan.  9,  1826."  Then 
follows  a  list  of  thirty-three  persons  who  afterwards  joined  the 
church,  all  but  the  first,  Isaac  Bemis,  copied  by  Warren  Burton 
from  another  book  apparently  signed,  he  says,  by  the  persons  them- 
selves. March  5,  1826,  Bernard  Whitman  records  "  Service  of 
Plate  presented  by  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company."  Warren 
Burton  writes,  "  After  the  usual  transactions,  with  the  exception  of 
Installation,  which  was  omitted  by  a  vote  of  the  society,  I  entered 
on  my  duties  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Religious' Society  in  Waltham, 
November  i,  1835." 

Rev.  Bernard  Whitman  preached  in  the  meeting-house  on  Church 
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Street  until  it  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned,  July  30,  1829. 
The  society  then  worshipped  in  Rumford  Hall  until  the  completion 
and  dedication  of  their  new  church  on   the  Common,  January  i, 
18^0      Rev    B    Whitman  ^  continued   to   be  their   pastor   until  his 
death,  November  5,   i834,  at  the  age  of  38  years.     Rev,  Warren 
Burton  was  his  successor,  residing  for  a  time  with  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Whitman,  and  remained  until  he  was  released  from  his  engagement 
in  April   1837.     The  house  was  then  sold  to  the  Methodists  and  was 
occupied  by  them  in  May  following.     "  After  the  sale,  the  Society 
worshipped  in  Rumford  Hall,  having  no  settled  minister,  but  em- 
ploying Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  William  Ware,  and  others."     "  This  house 
was  sold  to  the  Methodists  not  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  the 
Society  but  the  element  of  Universalism  had  become  so  prominent 
in  it,  that  it  was  probable  they  (the  Universalists),  would  soon  con- 
trol the  pulpit." 

The  Second  Religious  Society  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
existence  after  the  organization  of  the  Independent  Congregational 
Society,  which  many  of  its  members  joined  at  its  formation,  nor 
does  any  record  appear  of  its  dissolution. 

Mr.  Ripley  remained  with  the  First  Society  until  February  i, 
1839,  when  he  resigned.  The  society,  however,  continued  as  a  live 
organization,  and  held  its  annual  parish  meeting  April  13,  1840; 
May  nth  chose  a  committee  to  quit-claim  all  their  property  to  the 
pew-holders  if  they  would  pay  the  debts,  and  here  their  record  ends 
abruptly,  and  the  First  Church  of  Waltham  passes  out  of  existence. 
The  church  edifice  was  disposed  of  in  lots,  and  scattered  over  the 
town.  The  old  rooster  which  served  as  a  weather-vane  on  its  high 
steeple  was  in  the  possession  of  a  resident  ten  years  ago.  The 
bell,  said  to  have  been  a  very  fine  toned  one,  was  bought  for  the 
Trinitarian  Congregational  Society  of  Winchester. 

A  meeting  of  the  First  Parish,  March  12,  1821,  chose  officers  and 
accepted  Mr.  Ripley's  offer  to  "  relinquish  so  much  of  his  salary  as 
was  carried  away  by  the  other  society,"  the  Second  Religious  Society, 
organized  in  1820,  of  which  Rev.  Sewall  Harding  was  pastor. 

September  23,  1829,  the  first  move  appears  on  the  record  towards 
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a  union  with  the  Second  Religious_Society,  of  which  Rev.  Bernard 
Whitman  was  pastor.  Propositions  were  made  by  both  societies, 
but  they  came  to  naught.  Again  in  November,  1834  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  at  a  union  was  made. 

From  the  records  of  the  Independent  Congregational  Society  it 
appears  that  June  25,  1838,  a  business  meeting  "  of  the  subscribers 
of  pews^  in  the  contemplated  meeting-house  "  was  held,  nearly  all 
the  active  members  of  both  the  First  and  Second  Societies  being 
present.  A  resolve  was  passed  to  build  a  new  house,  and  a  build- 
ing committee  was  appointed.  They  afterwards  organized,  as 
recommended  by  a  committee  which  reported  December  26,  1838, 
under  the  name  of  the  Independent  Congregational  Society,  and 
were  incorporated  January  31,  1839.  The  new  meeting-house  was 
dedicated  February  6,  1839,  and  the  Act  of  Incorporation  was 
accepted  February  22d.  "By-Laws  were  adopted  and'  thus,  it 
seems,  a  new  and  distinct  church  was  established  in  Waltham." 

Rev.  Mr.  Ripley  was  invited  to  be  associated  with  a  pastor  to 
be  selected,  which  call  he  accepted.  In  his  letter  of  resignation 
to  his  old  society,  he  mentions  that  a  new  meeting-house  had 
been  built  in  the  town,  and  says,  "  It  was  my  hope  and  desire 
that  all  our  society  would  unite  in  building  the  new  church  and 
as  a  society  go  there,  .  .  .  but  as  this  object  is  not  yet  attained, 
and  as  a  large  majority  of  this  [First]  society  will  leave  their 
present  place  of  worship  and  hereafter  assemble  at  the  new  meet- 
ing-house," he  accepts  the  call  of  its  proprietors,  and  resigns 
his  office  in  the  First  Society. 

Mr.  Ripley  and  different  clergymen  preached  to  the  Independent 
Congregational  Society  from  April  1839  till  the  installation  of  Rev. 
George  Simmons,  October  27,  1841.  Mr.  Ripley  was  "invited  to 
become  associate  pastor,  free  of  all  responsibility,  and  also,  accord- 
ing to  his  request,  not  receiving  any  salary."  He  occupied  this 
position  till  April  6,  1846. 

Mr.  Simmons  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health  in  April,  1843, 
and   was   succeeded   by   Rev.    Thomas    Hill,   who   was   ordained 

I.   In  all  80  persons  agreeing  to  take  87  pews. 
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December  24,  1845.  Mr.  Hill  resigned  in  January,  i860.  The 
Rev.  James  C.  Parsons  followed,  being  ordained  June  6,  i860. 
He  also  resigned  in  May,  1864,  and  was  succeeded  May  18,  1865, 
by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Flagg  who  remained  till  January  i,  1869.  Rev. 
C.  McCauley  was  the  next  pastor.  He  was  installed  December  29, 
1869,  and  remained  three  years  till  December,  1872. 

The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Edward  C.  Guild,  was  installed  June  8, 
1873.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1853,  and  from 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1857. 

An  Act  of  the  Legislature  approved  May  3,  1866,  enacts  that, 
"  The  Independent  Congregational  Society  in  Waltham  shall  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  First  Parish  in  Waltham." 
The  church  edifice  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  remodeled  in 
1867. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Parish  April  16,  1867,  to 
"  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  Ann  Mills  Fund  and  the  Ripley 
Fund."  From  their  report  it  appears  that  "  Ann  Mills  by  her 
Will,  November  7,  1725,  gave  to  the  Church  of  the  West  part  of 
Watertown  one  quarter  of  her  estate,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  annually  distributed  to  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  by  the  Ministers 
and  Deacons."  The  First  Church  appointed  trustees  of  the  fund, 
which  in  1732  was  ;^282  6s.  4^^.,  and  in  1747  was  increased  to  ^^300, 
and  the  income  was  regularly  given  to  the  poor  of  the  pirish,  "until 
about  1832,  when  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley  .  .  .  took  or  borrowed 
the  Fund  and  gave  his  note  for  the  same,  as  follows :  — 

"Waltham,  Oct.  i,  1832.  For  value  reed.  I  promise  to  pay 
Mess.  Jonas  Viles,  Nathan  Sanderson,  junr.,  and  Jacob  Lawrence, 
or  their  successors  in  office,  or  order,  the  sum  of  Three  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars,  being  the  money  left  to  the  church  by 
the  Will  of  Ann  Mills  for  the  use  of  the  Poor  of  the  church  with 
interest  on  demand. 

"  Samuel  Ripley. 

"  Attest,  Leonard  Lawrence." 

When  the  First  Church  dissolved  in  1840,  Mr.  Ripley  "became 
anxious  to  rid  himself  of  the  Ann  Mills  Fund,  and,  after  repeated 
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consultations  upon  the  subject  with  his  friends,  consulted  the  late 
Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  professionally.  Mr.  Hoar  advised 
him  that  there  was  no  society  or  party  to  whom "^he  could  legally 
transfer  this  fund  ;  he  therefore  continued  scrupulously  to  admin- 
ister it,  paying  the  interest  annually  to  the  Poor  until  the  year 
1847,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  town." 

His  connection  with  the  society  had  been  'without  pay,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting,  ^April  7,  1846,  the  society  "voted  that  the 
sum  of  $300  be  presented  to  the  Rev.'Samuel  Ripley  out  of  any 
unappropriated  funds  of  the  society."  This  vote  was  amended 
April  6,  1847,  by  adding  the  words,  "for  services  rendered  said 
society,"  and  at  the  ^same  meeting  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Ripley,  written  (probably)  in  April,  1846,  was  read,  in  which  he 
declined  receiving  the'money,  but  asked  them  to  "  accept  this  sum 
of  $300  and  invest  it  as  a  Fund,^the  interest  of  which  shall  be  given 
annually  to  the  indigent  members  of  the  church  belonging  to  the 
Independent  Congregational  Society  in  Waltham.  ...  It  is  my 
desire  that  this  Fund  should  be  in  the'hands  of  the  Pastors  and 
Deacons  of  the  church  for  the  time  being,  and  that  they  designate 
the  recipients  of  it."  ^ 

The  society  accepted  the  trust,  but  did  not  make  any  use  of  the 
money  till  1853,  when,  with  the  "interest  it  amounted  to  $408  ;  the 
treasurer  was  then  directed  to  give  eight  dollars  in  cash  and  his  note 
for  $400  to  the  Minister  and  Deacons,  and  to  pay  the  interest  to 
them  annually.  The  committee  close  their  report  by  recommend- 
ing that  the  fund  be  hereafter  known  as  the'Mills  and  Ripley 
Fund,  and  this  report  the  Society  adopted. 

April  6,  1846,  Mr.  Ripley  presented  to  the  Independent  Con- 
gregational Society  a  portrait  in  oil  of  the  Rev.  William  Welsteed, 
who  was  invited  to  become  Mr.  Angier's  ^successor  in  1722,  but 
declined  the  call.  He  was  born  in  1695,  the  son  of  William  Wel- 
steed, a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  brought  the  news  to  Boston 
of  the  earthqaike  at  Port  Rr/al,  Jiniici,  o\  which  ,o-jaiio.i  he 

I.   From  Mr.  Ripley's  letter. 
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narrowly  escaped  death.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
with  the  class  of  x7^7  ;  was  Librarian  from  1718  to  1720,  wher^  he 
was  appointed  a  tutor,  and  held  the  position  t,ll_x728,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  the  old  North  Church  in  Boston.  He 
and  Nicholas  Sever,  a  fellow  tutor,  were  conspicuous  for  claiming 
seats  in  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  College,  in  1721-3,  and  in 
the  troubles  which  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  change  the  board,  and 
effect  the  removal  of  certain  liberal  members  of  the  Corporation. 

"Thrift  services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  were  held  m 
Rumford  Hall,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  November,  1848.  Ihe 
parish  of  Christ  Church  was  organized  February  9,  1849  ;  the  land 
on  Central  Street,  upon  which  the  church  was  built,  was  given  by 
Dwight  Boyden  and  J.  S.  C.  Greene.  Rev.  Thomas  F  Fales  was 
elected  Rector  and  entered  upon  his  duties  November  i  1849. 
The  church  was  consecrated  December  6,  1849,  and  Mr.  Fales  has 
remained  Rector  until  the  present  time. 

The  first  Methodist  preaching  in  Waltham  of  which  we  find  a 
record    was  at  the  house  ^  of  Abraham  Bemis,  by  Bishop  Asbury, 
Saturday,   July   19,    1794.      I"    ^798    a   meeting-house,    simply  a 
boarded  enclosure,  with  a  platform   for  the  preacher  and  rough 
board  .seats,  was  put  up  in  the  north  part  of  Weston.       n  X834 
they  had  preaching  at  Mr.  Ropes's  school-room  on  Church  Stieet, 
an/  in    X836  they  began  to  occupy  the   Masonic   Ha  1   on  Man 
Street.     In  the  spring  of  1837  a  site  was  procured  and  a  contract 
made  for  building  a  church  on  Church  Street,  when  the  opportunity 
was  offered  to  pu^rchse  the  meeting-house  of  the  Second  Re  ig.^^^^^ 
Society  (Rev.  Bernard  Whitman's)  on  the  Common.     Dr.  Theodore 
Kittredge   and  Rev.  George  Pickering  met  the  Committee   of  the 
Unitarian  Society  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Hobbs,  Agent  of  the  Bos  on 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  completed  the  purchase  by  gmn 
their  joint  note  for   $3,000,  its  original   cost  having  been   about 

.  An  excellent  engraving  of  this  house  is  given  on  tl>e  .itle-page  of  Stevens'.  Manorial  of 
Methodism. 
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$4,200.     They  occupied  the  house  in  May,  1837,  the  Rev.  George 
Pickering  preaching  the  first  sermon. 

In  1858  the  town  purchased  the  ground  jof  the  society  for  the 
Common  for  $6,000,  and  the  church  was  removed  to  the  site  of 
the  present  one  on  Moody  Street.  The  lot,  inchiding  the  double 
house  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street,  half  of  which  is  used  as  a  par- 
sonage, was  purchased  of  William  Porter  for  $7,000. 

The  church  was  removed ''and  "refitted,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  night  of  May  27,  i860.  The  society  immediately  began  the 
erection  of  the  present  edifice,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid 
August  21,  i860.  It  was  completed  and  dedicated  March  13,  1861. 
The  ministers  stationed  here  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

Rev.  George  Pickering,  alternating  with  Rev.  O.  R.  Howard  at 
Watertown,  from  1838  to^i839. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Lyon,  from  1839  to  1840. 

Rev.  Horace  G.  Barrus,  from  1840  to  1842. 

Rev.  B.  K.  Pierce,  from  1842  to  1844. 

Rev.  David  Kilburn,  from  1844  to  1845. 

Rev.  John  Paulson,  from  1845  to  1846. 

Rev.  Moses  P.  Webster,  from  1846  to  1848. 

Rev.  Jacob  Sanborn,  from  1848  to  1850. 

Rev.  George  W.  Bates,  from  1850  to  1852. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Merrill,  from  1852  to  1853. 

Rev.  Luman  Boyden,  from  1853  to  1855. 

Rev.  Justin  S.  Barrows,  from  1855  to  1856. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Lewis,  from  1856  to  1858. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Manning,  from  1858  to  1861. 

Rev.  Samuel  Kelley,  from  1861  to  1863. 

Rev.  D.  K.  Merrill,  from"  1863  to  1865. 

Rev.  Cyrus  L.  Eastman,  from  1865  to  1868. 

Rev.  D.  E.  Chapin,  from  1868  to  I870. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Hall,  from  1870  to  1872. 

Rev.  Jesse  Wagner,  from  1872  to  1875. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Braman,  from  1875  to  1876. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Colburn,  from  1876  to  the  present  time. 
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The  First  Baptist  Church  in  Waltham  was  constituted  with 
twenty-four  members  November  4,  1852,  and  the  Sunday-school 
was  organized  November  29th.  The  vestry  of  the  present  house 
of  worship  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  January  i,  1856,  and  the 
house  itself  was  dedicated  February  14th,  following. 

The  church  has  had  the  following  pastors  in  the  order  in  which, 
they  are  named  :  —  Revs.  M.  L.  Bickford,  E.  B,  Eddy,  A.  M.  Bacon, 
W.  H.  Shedd,  W.  C.  Barrows,  and  F.  D.  Bland;  the  last  mentioned 
being  the  present  pastor. 

The  present  membership  of  the  church  numbers  two  hundred' 
and  thirty-three. 

Rev.  Father  Strain  was  the  first  resident  pastor  of  a  Catholic 
Church  in  Waltham,  about  thirty-three  years  ago.  He  remained 
here  two  years  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Patrick  Flood,  who  held 
the  position  until  his  death,  December  5,  1863,  at  the  age  of  55.. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  settled  clergyman  in 
Waltham,  having  officiated  here  and  in  Watertown  nearly  30  years. 
He  began  the  erection  of  the  present  church  in  1859. 

Rev.  Bernard  Flood  succeeded  him  for  thirteen  years  until  his 
death,  December  20,  1876.  He  commenced  the  enlargement  and 
remodelling  of  the  church  in  1875,  and  it  was  rededicated  in 
April,  1877.  Rev.  J.  J.  Murphy  was  appointed  Assistant  Pastor 
in  July,  1873.  Rev.  T.  Brosnahan,  the  present  resident  pastor  was 
appointed  December  28,  1876.  The  church  has  seating  capacity 
for  eighteen  hundred  persons,  and  the  number  of  communicants  is 
about  five  thousand. 

The  Universalist  Society  of  Waltham  was  gathered  in  the  Bank 
Hall,  and  the  first  preaching  held  in  the  fall  of  1836.  The  desk 
was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore  and  others  till  the 
following  summer,  when  the  society  engaged  the  Rev.  William  C. 
Hanscom,  from  New  Market,  N.  H.,  as  their  pastor,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  August  29,  1837.  His  health  gave  way  and  he 
preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January  1838. 
He  died  May  23d  following,  at  the  age  of  23.  Rev.  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  of  Maiden,  succeeded  him  in  April,  1838,  and  in  July  a 
16 
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church  was  formed,   numbering  2)Z   rnembers,  which   was  pubh'clv 
and  duly  recognized  September  13th  of  the  same  year. 

In  1839  about  twenty  families  of  the  old  First  Parish  residing 
in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town  proposed  and  effected  a  union 
with  the  Universalist  Society  and  assisted  them  in  building  a  church 
on  the  corner  of  Lyman  and  Summer  Streets,  near  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  upon  land  given  by  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  who  also 
.took  ten  pews  in  the  house.  Several  years  afterwards  the  building 
was  removed  to  a  site  on  Main  Street,  near  the  Central  House, 
where  the  society  worshiped  till  1859,  when  they  dissolved  and 
the  building  was  disposed  of  and  converted  to  secular  uses.  It 
is  now  known  as  "  Exchange  Hall,"  and  is  occupied  as  a  Furni- 
fture  store. 

Revs.  Edwin  A.  Eaton,  T,  G.  Farnsworth,  A.  P.  Cleverley,  Alex- 
ander Hichborn,  Massena  Goodrich,  and  Henry  A.  Eaton  were 
successive  pastors  of  the  old  church. 

After  the  society  dissolved  no  regular  meetings  were  held  till 
1865,  when  a  new  organization  was  effected  and  Rev.  Benton 
Smith  began  preaching  in  Rumford  Hall. 

March  28,  1869,  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hanaford  was  settled  over  the 
Society  and  remained  with  them  about  a  year.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Thayer  and  others  then  preached  to  the  Society  until  the  settle- 
ment of  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  M.  R,  Leonard,  September  i, 
187 1.     Their  services  are  still  held  in  Rumford  Hall. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Waliham,  on  the 
road  to  Lexington,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  site  of  the  old 
Clarke's  grist-mill  on  Chester  Brook,  stands  the  handsome  brick 
building  of  the  New-Church  School,  erected  in  1864,  and  the 
dwelling-houses  built  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils.  The  school 
was  first  opened  in  September,  i860,  in  a  small  stone  chapel,  with 
one  end  cut  off  by  a  movable  partition  for  school  use,  erected  by 
the  Waltham  Corporation  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church.  This 
chapel  was  burned  December  19,  1869,  having  occupied  the  same 
spot  where  the  now  enlarged  and  beautiful  stone  chapel  stands, 
which  was  dedicated  December  25,  1870.     The  location  is  not  100 
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rods  from  the  geographical  centre  of  the  town,  and  not  20  rods 
from  the  site  of  the  first  school-house  in  Waltham.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  are  some  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  town. 

The  grounds  are  high,  and  well  drained,  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  air  and  water  remarkably  pure,  fresh,  and  invigorating,  while 
on  the  east,  north,  and  west  they  are  sheltered  by  high  hills  a  half 
mile  distant. 

"  The  scope  of  the  school  reaches  from  the  learning  of  sounds 
and  letters  in  the  Kindergarten  to  fitting  for  Harvard,  or  to  as 
high  attainments  as  any  class  of  pupils  may  desire."  The  school 
is  for  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  experience  here  "  has  demon- 
strated the  value  to  both  boys  and  girls  of  being  thus  associated 
under  proper  care."  The  discipline  is  very  simple  and  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  school  very  strong  against  serious  misconduct. 
The  number  of  pupils  for  the  past  ten  years  has  ranged  from  sixty 
to  seventy. 

In  1864  the  school  property  was  transferred  to  the  New  Church 
Institute  of  Education. 

The  homes  of  the  boarding-pupils  are  kept  specially  for  them 
and  for  teachers,  by  ladies  of  experience,  who  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  charge,  and  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  develop  and 
cultivate  a  true  family  feeling  among  the  inmates  of  each. 

As  the  advantages  of  this  school  become  more  widely  known 
the  town  itself  will  be  benefited,  as  other  towns  have  been  by 
the  establishment  of  the  higher  Educational  Institutions  in  their 
midst. 

The  first  mill  built  within  the  limits  of  the  original  town  of 
Watertown  was  the  "water-mill"  referred  to  on  page  21  in  con- 
nection with  the  grant  of  lands  to  the  wear.  It  was  a  grist-mill, 
built  as  early  as  1634,  upon  Mill  Creek,  a  probably  natural  canal 
or  raceway  flowing  around  the  lower  fall  and  affording  sufficient 
power  for  the  mill,  without  the  erection  of  a  dam.  The  volume  of 
water  in  the  river  was  very  much  greater  then  than  now,  and  the 
natural  current  of  Mill  Creek  would  give  all  the  needed  power  for 
an  undershot  mill  wheel.     No  mention  is  made  of  a  dam  at  this 
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early  date,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  one  was  then  built.  Mill  Creek 
still  supplying  power  to  the  mills  upon  its  banks,  is  doubtless  the 
eldest  mill-race  in  the  country  that  has  continued  in  uninterrupted 
use  for  so  long  a  period.  A  dam  was  erected  many  years  ago 
and  now  turns  the  shallow  waters  of  the  river  into  its  narrow 
channel. 

Winthrop  relates  a  singular  accident  that  happened  at  this  mill. 
A  five  year  old  son  of  one  Smith  fell  into  the  raceway  near  the 
mill-gate  and  was  carried  by  the  stream  under  the  wheel.  One  of 
the  boards  of  the  wheel  had  fallen  off,  "  and  it  feems  (by  fpecial 
providence)  he  was  carried  through  under  that  gap,  for  otherwife 
if  an  eel  pafs  through,  it  is  cut  afunder."  The  miller  noticed 
the  sudden  checking  of  his  wheel,  and  looking  out,  found  the 
child  unhurt,  sitting  up  to  the  waist  in  the  Nshallow  water  below 
the  mill. 

In  1653  this  mill  was  rated  at  ^^140  for  the  support  of  the  min- 
istry. Before  the  close  of  1686  a  fulling-mill  had  been  erected 
adjoining  the  corn-mill,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  latter. 

The  next  mill  built  was  within  the  limits  of  Waltham,  and  was 
a  fulling-mill,  erected  in  1662  or  3  on  Beaver  Brook,  in  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  town,  supposed  to  be  on  the  spot  where  Kendall's 
Grist-Mills  stood;  sold  in  1663  to  Thomas  Livermore,  and  eight 
years  later  Captain  Benjamin  Garfield  purchased  part  of  it.  Pre- 
vious to  1690  a  corn-mill  had  also  been  erected  there.  In 
1700  these  mills  or  a  part  of  them  belonged  to  Samuel  Stearns. 
The  third  mill  is  referred  to  in  a  vote  passed  at  a  town-meeting, 
held  January  5,  1679-80,  by  which  it  was  ''granted  that  the  new 
corn-mill  now  fet  up  and  to  be  finithed  at  Stony  Brook,  be  freed 
from  rates  for  20  years  "  from  that  date.  In  1684  they  were  owned 
by  John  Bright  and  others.  "  These  mills,"  says  Bond,  "  were 
probably  owned  some  time  by  Lieutenant  John  Brewer,  and  after- 
wards, for  a  long  time,  known  as  Bigelow's  Mills.  The  mills  built 
on  the  three  points  just  referred  to,  were  the  only  ones  in  the  town 
for  the  first  seventy,  probably  the  first  hundred  years  after  it^ 
settlement." 
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In  1778  David  Bemis,  who  had  purchased  39  acres  of  land  on 
the  Watertown  side^  of  the  river,  and  Dr.  Enos  Sumner,  who  then 
owned  the  land  on  the  Newton  side,  constructed  the  original  dam 
across  Charles  River,  at  Bemis  Station,  where  the  JVXw^  Mills  now 
are,  about  one  mile  above  the  old  mill  in  Watertown.  The  next 
year  a  paper-mill  ^  was  erected  on  the  Newton  side,  of  which  David 
Bemis  owned  two-thirds,  where  he  and  his  son.  Captain  Luke 
Bemis,  carried  on  the  business.  After  his  death,  in  1790,  his  sons, 
Luke  and  Isaac,  became  full  owners,  and  continued  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1794.  Luke  continued  the  business  until  182 1, 
when  he  sold  out  to  his  brother,  Seth  Bemis.  While  running  the 
paper-mill  on  the  Newton  side,  David  Bemis,  previous  to  1790, 
built  and  carried  on  a  grist-mill  and  snuff-mill  on  the  Watertown 
side.  The  first  mill  on  that  side  at  that  point.  At  his  death  his 
two  sons,  Seth  and  Luke,  inherited  this  property.  About  1796  the 
former  purchased  the  interest  of  his  brother,  became  the  sole  pro- 
prietor, and  began  to  manufacture  chocolate,  and  prepare  dyewood 
and  medicinal  woods  and  roots  for  use.  In  1803  he  made  addi- 
tions to  the  old  mill  and  commenced  spinning  cotton  by  machinery, 
making  cotton  warp,  which  was  so  superior  to  that  spun  by  hand 
that  the  demand  speedily  became  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the 
business  proved  exceedingly  profitable. 

"  For  several  years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Waltham 
Factories,  Mr.  Bemis  was  somewhat  extensively  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing Cotton  Duck,  Sheetings,  Shirtings,  Bed  Ticking,  Bagging, 
Cotton  Yams,  ike,  employing  large  numbers  of  weavers  on  hand 
Zooms. 

"In  March  1809,  he  employed  a  Mr.  Douglas  to  construct 
for  him  a  Twisting  Machine  of  48   spindles.      In   October  of  the 

1.  Probably  a  part  of  the  grant  to  Abraham  Browne,  the  first  survevor  in  the  town,  who  had  some 
acres  here  above  "  Dirty  Green."  2.  The  molds  first  used  lor  the  mai.ulaUure  ot  paper  by  hand 
were  all  imported  from  England,  and  had  to  be  sent  there  to  be  repaired.  About  iSoo  Jacob  Mead, 
of  \Va  iham,  an  ingenious  inventor,  contrived  a  machine  for  weaving  copper  wire  for  paper  molds. 
He  did  1  ot  procure  letiers  patent,  but  kept  it  concealed,  even  from  his  family,  in  a  chamber  m  his 
house,  and  repaiied  mnUls  himself.  Alter  his  death  the  machine,  bo.\ed  up  and  unseen,  was  sold 
by  his  administiator  to  Tliomas  Miller,  of  Wahham,  for  $550,  but  new  improvements  in  paper 
making  machinery  soon  rendered  it  valueless. 
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same  year,  he  employed  six  English  weavers,  paying  fourteen  cents 
per  yard  for  weaving,  and  in  November  following  made  sales  of 
duck  in  Boston,  No.  i  at  65  cents,  and  No.  2  at  58  cents  per  yard. 
This  was  probably  the  first  Cotton  Sail  Duck  ever  made  and  sold 
in  this  country." '  The  sheetings  and  shirtings  sold  for  42  cents 
a:  yard. 

During  the  years  181 1  a'nd  1812  his  sales  in  Boston  increased, 
and  he  also  introduced  his  goods  into  the  southern  markets.  After 
the  interruption  of  commerce  by  the  war  of  1812  Mr.  Bemis  had  to 
transport  his  manufactured  goods  by  his  own  teams  overland  to 
Baltimore,  Alexandria,  and  even  Richmond.  "  His  teams  would 
be  gone  on  these  expeditions  several  months,  bringing  back,  as 
return  freight,  flour,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  of  southern  pro- 
ducts." One  house  in  Baltimore  made  sales  for  him  in  18 12-13 
of  about  $20,000,  and  another  in  1815-16  of  more  than  $21,000. 

The  brick  building  in  which  the  English  weavers  worked  is  still 
standing.  His  duck  was  made  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  which  then 
cost  20  to  25  cents  per  pound,  while  the  No.  i  duck  during  the  war 
sold  at  nearly  $1  per  yard.  He  introduced  the  power  loom  in 
1816,^  and  by  this  means  reduced  the  cost  of  weaving  from  four- 
teen cents  to  nine-tenths  of  one  cent  per  yard.  In  183 1  the  price 
of  duck  was  35  cents  per  yard.  Mr.  Bemis  discontinued  the  man- 
ufacture of  duck  in  1816,  resumed  it  in  1830  and  continued  it  till 
1836  when  he  relinquished  it  altogether. 

In  the  autumn  of  18 12  the  venerable  Seth  Davis,  now  of  West 
Newton,  erected  for  Mr.  Bemis  a  small  brick  building  at  the  east 
end  of  the  old  mill  for  a  gas-house,  and  for  two  years  the  factory 
was  lighted  with  gas  made  from  coal.  This  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  successful  attempt  to  use  gas  in  the  United  States. 
In  1798  a  part  of  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  Boulton  and  Watt, 
at  Soho,  England,  was  lighted  with  gas,  and  in  1805  the  cotton 
mills  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Lea,  at  Salford,  were  lighted  by  Mr. 
William    Murdock,   of   Redmuth   in    Cornwall,    who    in    1792    had 

I.  Report  0/ Boston  Board  of  Trade,  1857,  p.  65.  2.  His  looms  were  set  up  by  a  Mr.  Stim- 
son,  machinist,  of  Cambridgeport. 
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lighted  his  own  house  and  offices  successfully  ;  this  is  the  earliest 
recorded  use  of  gas  for  the  purpose  of  lighting. 

The  use  of  gas  by  Mr.  Bemis  was  discontinued  after  two  years, 
only  because  the  tin  pipes  through  which  it  was  conducted  leaked 
so  badly,  and  it  was  prepared  so  close  to  his  dwelling-house,  that 
its  longer  use  was  objectionable. 

Mr.  Bemis  carried  on  the  cotton  and  wool  business  from  18 16  till 
1837.  After  which  time,  in  connection  with  his  son,  Seth  Bemis,  Jr., 
he  made  the  factory  the  leading  mill  in  the  country  for  grinding  and 
preparing  dyewoods  and  dyestuffs  by  machinery,  still  continuing 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  into  yarn,  grinding  and  cutting 
glass,  polishing  binnacle  and  other  lights  for  light  houses,  ships, 
&c.,  running  also  a  shop  for  repairing  and  making  machinery,  and 
a  grist-mill. 

For  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  years  |he  qperatives  were  sum- 
ra^oned  to  and  from  work  by  the  blowing  of  a  tin  horn  at  the  house 
of^Captain  Luke  Bemis,  where  a  number  of  them  boarded.  This 
house  is  still  standing  on  Beinis  Street  in  Watertown,  near  the 
Railroad  Station.  From  this  custom  the  euphonious  title  of 
"  Tin  Horn  "  has  been  given  to  the  village  near  and  around  the 

mills. 

In  182 1  Mr.  Seth  Bemis  purchased,  of  his  brother  Luke  and  his 
•partner,  Caleb  Eddy,  the  property  on  the  Newton  side,  and  thus 
became  sole  owner  of  the  whole  water  power.  Soon  after  he  sold 
to  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company  his  original  right  to  put  a 
twelve  inch  flash-board  upon  the  top  of  the  dam  for  $1,000  per 
inch,  or  $12,000.  In  1822  he  built  the  present  stone  rolling-dam  in 
front  of  the  old  wooden  one  which  is  still  standing. 

February  3,  1827,  the  Bemis  Manufacturing  Company  was  incor- 
porated, and  manufactured  satinets  and  duck  until  1830,  when  the 
Company  dissolved  and  Mr.  Seth  Bemis  and  Thomas  Cordis  con- 
tinued the  same  business  till  1839.  The  latter  then  sold  out  to 
his  partner  and  Seth  Bemis,  Jr.  In  1847  they  sold  the  dyewood 
business  on  the  Newton  side  to  William  Freeman,  and  Seth  Bemis 
continued  to  run  the  Watertown  mills  till  his  death,  in  1850,  when 
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Seth  Bemis,  Jr.  became  the  sole  proprietor.  In  i860  he  sold  out 
to  William  Freeman  &  Co,  and  they  transferred  the  property  to  the 
^tna  Mill  Co.  who  enlarged  the  works  and  now  prosecute  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics  by  both  water  and  steam  power. 

Between  1790  and  1796  the  Messrs.  Bemis  constructed  a  bridge 
without  a  railing  over  the  river,  which  was  afterwards  put  by  the 
commissioners  upon  the  two  towns.  In  1807  the  Watertown  end 
was  swept  away  by  a  freshet.  It  was  followed  by  a  foot  bridge  for 
a  few  years,  when  a  bridge  suitable  for  teams  was  erected  by  sub- 
scription. The  north  end  of  this  was  swept  away  in  18 18.  The 
present  bridge  was  built  not  long  after. 

The  establishment  of  "  The  Waltham  Cotton  and  Wool  Factory 
Company,"  is  described  January  i,  1815  as  follows  : '  —  "  It  is  an 
extensive  and  profitable  establishment.  The  company  commenced 
building  early  in  18 10,  and  the  cotton  factory  was  in  operation  the 
same  year.  It  contains  2,000  spindles,  and  works  300  lbs.  of 
cotton  per  day.  The  woollen  factory  has  380  spindles,  4  jennies, 
and  2  jacks,  and  spins  60  lbs.  per  day.  The  number  of  looms  in 
constant  operation  is  fourteen.  Probably  upon  an  average  10,000 
yards  of  cloth  are  made  every  month,  under  direction  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  weaving  is  done  m 
the  neighboring,  and  some  of  the  distant  towns.  More  than  200 
persons  are  attached  to  this  manufactory,  about  150  of  whom, 
chiefly  women  and  children,  are  daily  employed  in  spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  &c.  They  compose  twenty  families  and  upwards. 
The  cotton  factory  is  a  large  wooden  building  of  four  stories  ;  there 
are  besides  four  dwelling-houses,  two  of  them  very  large,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people,  a  large  store  and  warehouse,  dye-house, 
grist-mill,  machanics'  shop,  woollen  factory,  weaver's  and  school- 
house.  These  buildings,  situated  near  to,  or  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  shaded  by  a  grove  of  lofty  oak  and  ash  trees,  present  a 
pleasant  object  to  the  traveller  upon  the  main  road,  about  half  a 

1.  In  the  "Description  of  Waltham,"  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  iii.  2d  Series,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley.  The  article  is  signed  M.  U.  which  may  be  the  m.tials  of  Unila- 
rian  Minister  reversed. 
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mile  north.      They  are  at  the  south-east   extremity  of   the  town, 
within   a  few  rods  of  the  line. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  our  country, 
under  better  regulations.  Unlike  most  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, this  is  free  from  the  disorder  and  immorality  which,  in 
general,  are  found  to  exist,  and  by  many  are  supposed  to  be 
almost  their  necessary  evils.  There  is  as  much  peace,  order,  and 
propriety  of  behavior  among  these  persons,  as  with  any  other 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  This  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
employing  of  several  families  of  established  good  characters,  with 
whom  others,  and  those  who  have  no  guardians  or  parents  to 
inspect  their  conduct,  are  obliged  to  live.  Such  parents  will  care- 
fully watch  the  manners  'and  habits  of  their  own  children,  and 
permit  none  to  dwell  under  their  roof,  of  positively  bad  characters. 
.  ,  .  Here,  the  superintendent  is  also  a  proprietor,  of  an  estab- 
lished moral  character,  who  has  every  motive  to  promote  virtue, 
subordination,  and  industry  among  his  people.  The  proprietors 
support  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  and  youth 
employed  in  the  factory.  A  school  is  taught  six  months  by  a 
woman,   and  in   the  evenings  by  masters  in   the  winter." 

We  have  quoted  thus  largely  from  Mr.  Ripley's  admirable  paper, 
because  so  much  has  been  written  and  said  of  the  greater  mill, 
afterwards  builded  above,  which  speedily  swallowed  up  this  one, 
that  what  was  done  by  these  pioneers  in  establishing  a  factory 
with  orderly  surroundings,  meriting  and  receiving  such  praise  from 
such  a  man,  deserves  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  hitherto.  The  proprietors  may  have  lacked  the  enterprise, 
capital,  and  mechanical  skill,  that  guaranteed  grand  success  from 
the  beginning  to  the  larger  undertaking  ;  the  enterprise  of  a  Lowell 
to  conceive  the  plan,  the  capital  of  an  Appleton,  a  Lowell  and  a 
Jackson  to  furnish  the  means,  and  the  engineering  skill  of  a  Moody 
and  a  Jackson  to  accomplish  the  work,  but  they  are  entitled  to  full 
credit  for  the  measure  of  success  to  which  they  attained. 

In   1813  Messrs.  Francis  C.  Lowell  and  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  of 
17 
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Boston,  purchased  Boies's^  paper-mill  and  water-power  at  the 
upper  fall,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  and  other 
associates,  incorporated  as  the  "  Boston  Manufacturing  Company," 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $400,000,  by  an  Act  passed  February 
23d  of  that  year,  began  the  erection  of  the  cotton-mill  that  was  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  some  of  the  largest  cotton-manufactories  in  America, 
and  from  the  completion  of  which  was  to  date  the  change  of 
Waltham  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  town,  far  out- 
stripping its  neighbors  in  rapidity  of  growth  and  in  prosperity. 
Two  years  previous  Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Lowell  had  met  in 
Edinburgh  and  discussed  the  feasibility  of  introducing  the  improved 
system  of  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country.  Mr.  Lowell,  encour- 
aged" by  Mr.  Appleton's  advice,  visited  Scotch  and  English  facto- 
ries, obtained  all  the  information  possible  on  the  subject,  and 
returned  in  18 13  to  apply  his  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  his  associates,  in  the  successful  development  of  the  new  indus- 
try here.  The  power  loom  was  then  being  introduced  in  England 
witlx-but  partial  success.  Mr.  Lowell  determined  to  perfect  it  himself, 
and  while  Mr.  Jackson  was  erecting  a  new  dam  and  the  build- 
ing^ for  a  mill  at  Waltham,  and  was  preparing  the  other  machinery, 
he  was  "  experimenting  at  a  store  in  Broad  Street,  Boston,  employ- 
ing a  man  to  turn  a  crank."  After  several  months  he  achieved 
success,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1814  a  power  loom  was  put  in  success- 
ful operation  in  Waltham.  Mr.  Paul  Moody,''  of  Amesbury  had 
been  engaged  as  machinist,  and  needed  improvements  were  made 
in  all  of  the  machinery,  several  important  ones  originating  here 
continuing  still  in  use. 

Within  two  and  a  half  years   six  entirely  new  machines  were 
invented  and  put  in  operation  :  —  the  power  loom,  the  warping  and 


I.  Mr.  Boies's  cottage  was  situated  nearly  opposite  the  counting-room  of  the  company.  Directly 
in  front  of  its  site  there  stood,  until  within  two^years,  a  fine  large  willow  tree,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  Alden  Bradford,  the  old  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  a  willow  stick  which  had 
frequently  been  used  for  one  or  more  days  as  a  drover's  staff  2.  90  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and 
four  stories  in  height,  above  the  basement  or  wheel  room.  3.  "To  the  efforts  of  his  self-taught 
mind,  the  early  prosperity  of  the  great  manufacturing  establishments  at  Waltham  and  Lowell  is,  m 
no  small  degree,  owing."  —  Edward  Everett. 
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dressing  machine,  the  regulator  for   the  water-wheel,  the  double 
speeder,  the  dead  spindle,  and  the  throstle  filling  frame. 

The  first  goods  manufactured  were  made  in  imitation  of  those 
imported  from  India  ;  "  a  heavy  sheeting  of  No.  14  yarn,  37  inches 
wide,  44  picks  to  the  inch,  and  weighing  something  less  than  three 
yards  to  the  pound,"  according  to  Mr.  Appleton's  statement  in  his 
pamphlet.  The  first  entry  upon  the  original  record  book  of  goods 
manufactured,  kept  at  the  factory  and  still  in  use,  stands  thus :  — 
"  1816,  Feb.  2.     31  pieces  :  —  912.2  yards,  4-4,"  or  36  inch  goods. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  now  that  only  sixty-four  years  a<^o 
there  was  but  one  shop  in  Boston,  and  that  on  Cornhill,  where 
domestic  goods  were  sold.  This  shop  was  kept  by  one  Mrs.  Isaac 
Bowers.  Samples  of  the  new  goods  were  offered  for  sale  by  her ; 
the  people  praised  them  and  made  no  objection  to  the  price  asked, 
but  would  not  buy.  Mr.  Appleton,  however,  then  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  B.  C.  Ward  &  Co.,  found  an  auctioneer,  a  Mr.  Forsaith, 
who  disposed  of  them  at  once  at  over  thirty  cents  per  yard,  and 
continued  to  sell  them  at  auction  at  about  that  price.  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  received  a  commission  of  one  per  cent  for  attending  to  the 
sales,  and  this  became  the  established  rate  for  a  long  period. 
The  factory  at  Waltham  was  the  first  where  all  the  processes  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  into  cloth  were  arranged  within  the  walls 
of  the  same  building.  But  few  changes  have  been  made  from 
these  arrangements  as  established  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  the  first  mill 
built  here. 

With  the  influx  of  mechanics  came  a  necessity  for  dwelling- 
houses,  which  the  company  provided.  The  boarding-houses  were 
"put  under  the  charge  of  men  or  women  from  the  farming  districts, 
of  known  good  character,  with  stringent  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same."  The  founders  determined  that  their  factory 
should  not  be  surrounded  by  the  vice  and  poverty  that  prevailed  in 
the  manufacturing  towns  in  England.  A  school-house  was  built 
on  Elm  Street,  and  a  school  maintained  at  the  company's  expense 
for  more  than  ten  years,  and  worship  was  held  in  it  on  Sundays. 

Early  in  1816  the  company  decided  to  erect  a  new  mill  150  feet 
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in  length  and  40  feet  in  width,  which,  with  a  porch  and  stairway 
on  the  outside,  would  afford  double  the  capacity  of  mill  No.  i.  A 
brick  building,  three  stories  in  height,  was  also  erected  for  man- 
ufacturing machinery.  The  new  mill  was  started  in  1818.  "The 
goods  made  in  each  mill  were  from  Nos.  14  and  18  yarn.  There 
were  three  widths,  30,  37^,  and  54  inches.  The  goods  were  sold 
at  30  cents,  37 1  cents,  and  50  cents  per  yard  for  the  respective 
widths ;  and  such  was  the  desire  of  the  merchants  to  obtain  them 
that  orders  were  registered  so  that  each  should  be  filled  in  its 
turn." ^ 

In  18 1 8  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  two  years  before  "saw  clearly 
the  benefit  which  the  cotton  planting  States  would  derive  from  the 
introduction  of  the  manufacture  into  the  country,"  made  a  visit  to 
the  new  establishment,  "  with  the  apparent  satisfaction,"  says  Mr. 
Appleton,  "  of  having  himself  contributed  to  its  success,"  by  the 
action  taken  by  himself  and  Mr.  William  Lowndes  on  the  tariff 
of   1816. 

In  February,  18 19,  the  company  purchased  the  entire  property 
of  the  Waltham  Cotton  and  Wool  Factory  Company,  and  the 
Genera]  Court  allowed  them  to  add  $200,000  to  their  capital.  They 
took  down  the  old  wooden  spinning  mill  and  laid  the  foundations 
for  a  new  factory  and  a  bleachery.  The  latter  was  in  operation  in 
1820,  and  the  new  mill  the  next  year.  It  contained  about  2,000 
spindles,  and  manufactured  finer  goods  than  the  upper  mills.  In 
order  to  connect  the  two  establishments  the  company  bought  all 
the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  laid  out  River  Street, 
widened  Newton  Street  from  one  rod  to  two,  and  also  improved 
Willow  and  Pleasant  Streets,  and  planted  several  thousand  shade 
trees  along  the  two  miles  of  road  they  had  thus  improved. 

They  erected  another  school-houie  to  accomiTiodate  the  people 
at  the  lower  village,  and  appropriated  $500  for  a  library  for  the  use 
of  their  employes.  This  library  was  afterwards  united  with  that  of 
the  Rumford  Institute. 

The  Waltham  loom  was  operated  by  a  cam  motion,  the  English 

1.  Dr.  E.  Hobbs,  Agent  of  Boston  Manufacturing  Company. 
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power  loom  by  a  crank  motion  ;  the  latter  was  introduced  in  the 
Rhode  Island  mills  in  18 17,  but  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later  that 
the  change  from  the  cam  to  the  crank  loom  was  made  at  VValtham 
and  Lowell,  and  mule-spinning  was  not  introduced  at  either  place 
till  after  1830. 

The  success  of  the  Waltham  Company  led  to  the  incorporation 
in  1822  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the 
founding  of  the  City  of  Lowell,  where  the  first  water-wheel  was 
set  in  motion  on  September  i,  1823.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  of 
both  companies  was  held  by  the  same  persons,  and  an  early 
arrangement  was  made,  making  a  mutual  interest  between  them  ; 
so  that  the  new  company  was  really  but  an  extension  of  the  old  at 
a  point  where  better  facilities  were  offered  for  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  calico  printing.  Paul  Moody  held  ten  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  the  Merrimack  Company,  and  moved  from  Waltham  to 
Lowell  to  take  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 

Between  1829  and  1832  the  machinery  at  Waltham  was  rebuilt 
and  rearranged,  increasing  the  number  of  spindles  to  12,000. 
New  water-wheels  were  added,  and  to  increase  their  water-power  a 
new  canal  was  dug  in  1833,  capable  of  utilizing  all  the  water  in  the 
Charles  River.  Ten  years  later  the  space  between  the  two  upper 
mills  was  filled  up  by  building  another  the  same  size  as  No.  i,  with 
a  capacity  for  about  8,000  mule  spindles.  In  1836  the  water- 
power  failed  by  reason  of  drought,  and  steam-power  was  put  in 
to  drive  some  of  the  tnachinery  in  cases  of  emergency.  In  1846 
this  steam-engine  was  removed  to  the  bleachery  and  a  larger  one 
set  up. 

In  1847  the  old  wooden  dam  was  removed  and  a  solid  granite 
one  erected.  In  1852  the  company  erected  a  new  mill  200  feet 
long  and  80  feet  wide  for  the  manufacture  of  extra  wide  sheetings 
of  a  finer  fabric.  Three  turbine  wheels  were  placed  under  this 
mill.  Self-acting  mules  were  set  up  in  the  old  mills  and  the  spin- 
dles increased  to  40,000,  the  present  number. 

Business  at  the  Bleachery  increased  steadily  till  it  was  worked  to 
its  full  capacity  of  six  tons  per  day.    The  old  building  of  wood,  orig- 
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nally  built  for  a  paper-mill  by  Governor  Gore,  afterwards  used  as 
a  fulhng-mill,  had  been  thus  far  used  for  finishing  the  bleichJd 
goods  It  was  now  much  too  small  for  the  work  required  of  it 
therefore  a  new  brick  building  was  erected  around  and  over  it  and 
the  old  budd.ng  was  taken  down  piecemeal  and  thrown  out  of'the 
windows  without  much  interruption  to  the  business.  With  other 
additions  the  capacity  of  the  Bleachery  was  increased  to  ten  tons 
a  day.  It  now  finishes  fifteen  tons  of  goods  daily.  In  1868  the 
Hosiery  Works  were  put  in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  hosiery,  and  about  5,000  dozens  of  these  goods 
are  turned  out  each  week. 

In  1873  the  company  again  made  additions  to  their  buildings  bv 
erectmg  a  four  story  mill  150  feet  by  94,  with  a  flat  roof,  a  picking 
building  75  by  92  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  flat  roof,  and  an 
engine  and  boiler  house.  They  put  in  a  new  engine  and  rearranged 
the  driving  power  and  machinery  throughout  the  mill,  replacing  the 
older  portions  of  the  machinery  with  new. 

The  Newton  Chemical  Works,  established  in  1820,  on  lands 
afterwards  annexed  to  Waltham,  were  at  one  time  the  largest  chem- 
ica  works  in  the  country.  Ten  years  ago  they  covered  an  area  of 
eight  acres,  three  of  which  were  roofed  over.  The  principal  article 
produced  was  sulphuric  acid  or  vitriol,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
10,000  pounds  of  sulphur  were  used  each  week.  The  company  had 
five  platinum  retorts,  each  of  which  cost  ^15,000  in  gold.  They  were 
used  for  boiling  acid  and  each  held  one  hundred  gallons.  Twenty- 
seven  lead  chambers  were  used  in  reducing  the  sulphur.  These 
works  were  closed  several  years  ago. 

On  Saturday  evening,  December  23,  1826,  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  gentlemen,  "  favorably  disposed  towards  forming  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,"  met  at 
the  upper  factory  school-house  and  organized  the  Rumford  Institute. 
I  he  credit  of  first  proposing  the  plan  of  the  society  belongs  to 
Isaac  Parker,  who  secured  the  earnest  cooperation  of  Rev.  Bernard 
Whitman,  Isaac  Bemis,  Esq.,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana  and  others.  It 
IS  the  earliest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State  and  perhaps  in 
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the  country.^     The  first  lecture  was  given  before  the  Institute  Jan- 
uary 13,  1827,  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Dana,  on  Chemistry. 

During  the  summer  of  1827  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company 
erected  the  Rumford  Building,  fitted  up  a  room  for  the  use  of  the 
Institute,  and  gave  them  the  rent  of  the  Hall  for  their  exercises,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  they  should  purchase  $60  worth  of  books  a 
year  for  the  Library  of  the  Institute.  The  society  dedicated  the 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  September  21st,  and  on  September  29th  the 
first  lecture  was  given  within  its  walls  by  Dr.  James  Jackson,  on 
the  art  of  preserving  health. 

On  the  list  of  names  of  those  who  have  lectured  before  this 
Institute  during  its  first  half  century,  will  be  found  the  names  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  successful  orators,  authors,  and  men  of 
science  our  country  has  produced.  Everett  and  Emerson  were 
among  the  earliest,  and  Bancroft,  R.  H,  Dana,  Agassiz,  Holmes, 
T.  Starr  King,  Whipple,  Sparks,  Sumner,  Saxe,  Hill,  and  a  host  of 
others,  have  here  addressed  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 
Hon.  N.  P.  Banks  made  his  first  public  speech  before  this  Institute. 

November  16,  1830,  the  Boston  Manufticturing  Company  gave  to 
the  Institute  the  use  of  the  books  of  the  Manufacturers'  Library  and 
deposited  them  in  Rumford  Hall.  The  library  increased  till  it 
numbered  several  thousands  of  volumes,  and  on  the  establishment 
of  the  public  library  in  1865,  it  was  given  to  the  town. 

In  March,  1858,  F.  M.  Stone,  Eben  Hobbs,  Josiah  Rutter,  Hora- 
tio Adams,  Isaac  Parker  and  their  associates  were  incorporated  as 
the  Rumford  Institute,  and  the  Act  of  Incorporation  most  appro- 
priately received  the  signature  of  N.  P.  Banks,  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  then  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  manufacture  of  watches  by  machinery  was  first  undertaken 
by  Messrs.  A.  L.  Dennison,  Edward  Howard,  and  Samuel  Curtis, 
of  Boston,  who  established  a  factory  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1850, 
under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Watch  Company.  Finding  their 
expenses  very  large  they  moved  to  Waltham  in  1854,  but  meeting 
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with  unexpected  obstacles  they  became  bankrupt  in  1856.  Their 
property  was  sold  by  an  assignee,  and  was  purchased  by  R.  E. 
Robbins  for  Appleton,  Tracy,  &  Co,  of  New  York.  A.  L.  Denni- 
son  remained  as  mechanical  superintendent.  Appleton,  Tracy, 
&  Co.  in  1858  sold  out  to  the  VValtham  Improvement  Company, 
which,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  February  4,  1859,  was 
allowed  to  take  the  name  of  the  American  Watch  Company.  This 
Company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  which  was 
soon  increased  by  subscriptions  to  $300,000. 

The  American  Watch  Company  determined  to  make  watches 
that  should  surpass  in  excellence  those  of  foreign  manufacture, 
and  that  could  at  the  same  time  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  In  the 
face  of  the  bitterest  prejudice,  and  the  strongest  opposition,  their 
watches  have  gained  the  confidence  and  favor  of  buyers  and  deal- 
ers, until  tlieir  rate  of  manufacture  has  reached  an  average  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  watches  per  day.  The  capital  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  till  it  is  now  $1,500,000. 

The  factory  consists  of  twenty-four  departments,  each  under  its 
proper  foreman  and  his  assistants.  The  buildings  are  beautifully 
located  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Charles  River,  with  a  fine  park 
in  front,  and  a  garden  in  the  hollow  square  which  they  form. 

The  most  delicately  constructed  and  accurate  machines  are  here 
to  be  found,  each  performing  its  allotted  task  with  the  utmost 
precision  and  exactness.  There  is  one  that  makes  almost  infinites- 
imal screws  with  great  rapidity,  of  which  nearly  150,000  are  con- 
tained in  a  single  pound's  weight,  and  which  are  such  exact  dupli- 
cates of  each  other  that  they  may  be  interchanged  indifferently. 
Indeed  this  is  the  great  feature  of  the  establishment,  each  machine 
duplicating  its  own  work  with  microscopical  exactness.  Excepting 
the  jewels  and  the  pivots  that  run  in  them,  each  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  parts  of  any  one  of  a  thousand  movements  may  be 
exchanged  for  the  corresponding  part  of  any  other  without  affect- 
ing  its  working. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  jewels,  rubies,  garnets,  and  chrysolites 
are  cut  into  slabs  by  a  gang  of  thin  circular  saws  of  soft  iron,  the 
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smooth  edges  of  which  are  toothed  with  diamond  dust,  and  the 
slabs  are  then  skilfully  divided  into  minute  pieces  for  the  turning 
lathe  and  drilling  machines.  These  jewels  can  only  be  worked 
with  diamond  dust,  which  costs  about  %2  a  carat,  or  nearly  $3,000 
a  pound  Troy  weight. 

The  pivots  are  graded  by  delicate  converging  rules  to  the  one- 
ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  or  one  degree  of  difference.  The 
jewels  are  fitted  by  measurement  to  the  pivots,  each  jewel  hole 
being  adjusted  one  degree  larger  than  the  pivot  that  is  to  run  in  it, 
to  allow  for  the  infinitesimal  "  play  "  necessary  to  perfect  freedom 
of  movement.  Each  watch  is  numbered  and  the  exact  size  of  all 
its  pivots  and  jewels  is  accurately  recorded.  Thus  any  part  of 
any  watch  manufactured  here  can  be  exactly  duplicated  at  any 
time. 

Of  the  full  plate  movements  there  are  seven  distinct  grades,  and 
as  many  of  the  three-quarter  plate  movements.  These  are  again 
subdivided  into  varieties  according  to  the  number  of  jewels;  by 
making  the  balance  wheel  of  nickel,  steel,  gold,  or  bi-metallic  of 
brass  and  steel  for  compensation  ;  and  into  stem-winding  and  key- 
winding.  The  higher  grades  are  most  carefully  adjusted  in  the 
regulating  department  to  all  changes  of  temperature  and  position, 
a  six  months'  trial  being  given  to  the  best.  One  of  the  ten 
movements  selected  at  random  from  those  exhibited  at  the  Cen- 
tenial  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  carefully  tested  for  eleven  weeks, 
showed  a  mean  daily  rate  of  variation  of  thirty-eight-one-hundreths 
of  a  second,  and  the  difference  of  its  mean  daily  rate  between  the 
first  and  eleventh  weeks  of  the  trial  was  only  one-hundreth  of  a 
second. 

Foreign  manufacturers  now  freely  acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  watches  made  upon  the  American  system. 

The  area  of  Waltham  is  about  9,000  acres.  Some  600  acres  were 
annexed  from  Newton,  April  16,  1849,  known  as  Districts  8  and  9, 
and  for  several  years  past  called  Southside,  embracing  the  territory 
north  of  a  straight  line  joining  the  two  points  on  Charles  River, 
where  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  town  touch  the 
18 
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river.  At  the  time  of  annexation  there  were  thirty-five  buildings 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  inhabitants  ;  they  paid  $1,000  to  the 
town  of  Newton  and  the  taxes  for  the  year  to  the  town  of  Waltham. 
The  erection  of  the  American  Watch  Company's  buildings  upon 
this  side  of  the  river,  with  their  beautiful  surroundings,  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  rapid  and  attractive 
development  of  this  newest  part  of  the  town. 

By  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Belmont  in  1859  the  town 
lost  429  acres  of  its  area. 

The  population  of  Waltham  in  1765  was  663,  being  but  30  less 
than  that  of  Watertown  ;  in  1800  Watertown  had  increased  to  1,207, 
nearly  75  per  cent,  while  Waltham  had  added  but  little  more  than 
one-third,  having  then  but  903  inhabitants ;  in  the  next  decade 
Waltham  increased  about  12  per  cent  and  Watertown  about  24  per 
cent,  their  respective  populations  in  1810  being  1,014  and  1,531  ; 
during  the  next  ten  years,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  cotton 
mills,  Waltham  made  a  gain  in  population  of  65  per  cent,  increas- 
ing to  1,677,  while  Watertown  fell  back  to  1,518. 

In  1830  Watertown  closed  its  second  century  with  a  population 
of  1,641,  probably  eight  or  ten  times  the  number  of  the  first  settlers 
in  1630.  In  1840  Waltham,  at  the  age  of  102  years,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  2,504,  closing  its  first  century  with  probably  four  times  the 
number  of  inhabitants  it  had  at  the  date  of  incorporation.  The 
same  year  the  population  of  Watertown"numbered  1,810. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  in  1865,  the  census  gave  Watertown 
3,779,  and  Waltham  6,896  inhabitants,  the  increase  in  the  former 
town  being  between  one  and  two  per  cent  greater  for  the  quarter 
century  than  in  the  latter.  During  the  next  five  years  Watertown 
gained  nearly  14^  per  cent  and  Waltham  nearly  31^  per  cent.  In 
1875  the  respective  populations  were  5,099  and  9,967,  Watertown 
during  the  75  years  since  1800  increasing  in  population  to  four  and 
a  quarter  times  that  with  which  it  began  the  century,  while  Waltham 
during  the  same  period  gained  over  1,000  per  cent. 

The  following  details  of  the  census  of  1875  are  both  interesting 
and  curious.     The  whole  number  of  white  males  was  4,636  ;  white 
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females  5,318  ;  colored  males  79,  females  5,  and  i  male  mulatto. 
Of  the  males  2,725  were  single,  and  1,806  married;  of  the  females 
3,013  were  single,  and  1,875  married.  There  were  105  widowers 
and  428  widows ;  8  divorced  males,  and  7  divorced  females ;  6 
male  and  3  female  paupers,  and  no  convicts. 

The  ratable  polls  numbered  2,598 ;  native  born  voters  1,445, 
naturalized  452,  total,  1,897.  The  total  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  various  occupations  was  2,906  ;  of  whom  465  males  and 
I  female  were  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation;  271  males  in 
agriculture;  1,551  males  and  713  females  in  manufacturing.  There 
were  226  farmers,  14  clergj'men,  and  15  lawyers.  The  number  of 
families  was  2,042  ;  1,223  occupied  dwellings,  and  94  unoccupied. 

The  valuation  of  personal  property  was  $2,264,570 ;  of  real 
estate  $7,866,200;  total  valuation  $10,130,770.  The  value  of  the 
agricultural  products  was  $178,896,  and  of  manufactures  $2,620,788. 

There  are  eleven  school  buildings  in  the  town,  including  two 
fine  Grammar  School-Houses  and  one  High-School  House,  furnish- 
ing accommodation  for  35  schools. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  old  Fiske  house,  on 
Main  Street  west  of  Bacon  Street,  as  probably  the  oldest  house 
in  the  town.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  parlor  in  the  west  end,  quaint 
paper,  imported  from  China,  is  still  preserved  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  put  on  over  eighty  years  ago.  The  three  willow  trees  in 
front  of  the  house  sprang  from  a  willow  switch,  cut  by  the  boys 
seventy-five  years  ago,  to  quicken  the  homeward  pace  of  the  horse 
they  were  driving,  which  switch  their  father,  William  Fiske,  broke 
into  three  pieces  and  set  out  on  their  return. 

The  estate,  valued  at  $10,000,  embraces  about  five  acres  of  land 
with  a  fine  frontage  on  Main  Street,  and. is  located  at  the  highest 
point  on  the  plain  west  of  Beaver  Brook.  The  late  Miss  Caroline 
Fiske  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  preserved  this  property 
intact,  refusing  the  most  liberal  cash  offers  for  it,  for  the  sole  patri- 
otic purpose  of  giving  it  to  the  town  to  be  kept  in  its  entirety  for 
public  use  forever.  Upon  her  decease,  August  1,1877,  at  the  age 
of  78  years,  she  carried  out  her  long  cherished  plan  by  her  will 
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devising  it  to  the  town,  making  but  one  condition,  viz. : — that  the 
town  should  give  to  her  niece,  Miss  E.  J.  Fiske,  $300  per  annum 
while  she  should  live  and  occupy  the  old  house,  or  $500  a  year 
if  she  should  be  removed  from  it. 

January  26,  1878,  the  Town  appointed  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  terms  of  the  devise,  and  to  recommend  what 
action  should  be  taken. 

Pending  the  final  action  of  the  town  Miss  E.  J.  Fiske,  more 
than  anxious  to  carry  out  in  spirit  and  to  the  letter  the  wishes  of 
her  aunt,  was  compelled  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  ward- 
ing off  from  the  property  the  rapacious  hands  of  those  who,  regard- 
less of  the  memory,  the  rights,  and  the  wishes  of  the  deceased, 
sought  to  wrest  the  property  to  their  own  selfish  emolument. 

November  30,  1878,  the  majority  of  the  committee  reported 
adversely  to  the  acceptance  of  the  devise,  and  the  Town  adopted 
their  report.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  action  of  the  town 
in  rejecting  a  devise  of  property  of  such  extent  and  value,  it  would 
seem  that  such  rejection  would  hardly  tend  to  encourage  liberally 
minded  citizens  to  cherish  any  such  plans  of  giving  to  the  town  in 
the  future.  It  is  believed  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  action  of  the  town  will  be  looked  back  upon  with  the  keenest 
regret. 

In  January,  1857,  the  "Waltham  Agricultural  Library  Associa- 
tion "  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  agricultural 
library,  and  of  holding  occasional  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  subjects.  This  Association,  popularly  known  as  the 
"  Farmers'  Club,"  has  done  very  much  in  beautifying  the  town  by 
the  planting  of  thousands  of  shade  trees  and  in  other  ways,  but  has 
accomplished  still  more  by  cultivating  a  true  social  spirit  in  the 
community,  and  by  creating  and  nourishing  a  popular  sentiment, 
high-toned  and  cultured  to  a  degree  seldom  found  in  communities 
where  both  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  are  so 
extensive  as  in  this  town.  "  There  have  been  no  walls  of  separation 
between  its  farmers  and  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  merchants." 
The  one  class  is  the  necessary  supplement  to  the  other,  and  their 
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united  interests  pursued  with  a  common  purpose  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  community. 

A  few  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  Association,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Oel  Farnsworth,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  holding  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
exhibition  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  town.  This 
exhibition  was  held  September  2  4th-2  7th  following,  and  was 
successful  in  the  highest  degree. 

Among  the  notable  articles  exhibited  were  the  fabrics  of  the 
Boston  Manufacturing  Company ;  the  colored  and  white  crayons,  a 
special  article  of  manufacture,  invented  by  Mr.  F.  Field,  which 
Waltham  controlled;  the  blow-pipe  and  retort  of  the  Newton 
Chemical  Company  ;  the  occultator,  an  instrument  for  calculating 
solar  and  other  eclipses,  invented  by  Thomas  Hill,  in  1842,  while  in 
Harvard  College  ;  the  arithometer,  a  machine  for  adding,  subtract- 
ing, multiplying,  and  dividing  ;  and  the  electrotyping  process  in- 
vented by  the  same  well  known  genius.  The  cattle,  agricultural, 
and  dairy  products  exhibited  were  of  the  first  class  ;  and  numerous 
diplomas  were  awarded.  Other  fairs  have  been  held  in  succeeding 
years  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Farmers'  Club,"  but  none  have 
surpassed  the  "  Industrial  Exhibition  "  in  extent  and  excellence. 

The  whole  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  town, 
as  reported  in  1877,  was  eight.  Three  employed  twenty-one  per- 
sons and  upward,  and  these  three  in  all  gave  employment  to  1949 
persons.     The  other  five  employed  sixty-nine  persons. 

The  water-works,  established  six  years  ago,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Charles  River,  near  Mt.  Feake,  give  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure 
water,  not  drawn,  as  was  expected  and  intended,  from  the  river  by 
filtration,  but  from  springs  in  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir. 

This  sketch  can  be  closed  in  no  more  fitting  words  than  those 
used  by  a  distinguished  son  of  the  town  describing  the  general  view 
from  its  most  prominent  point,  "  Prospect  Hill :  "^ 

..  An  e„,inence  N.W.  of  .he  village,  elevated  483  feet  above  the  level  of  ^^l^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
the  stations  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  State  conducted  u.  ^^^.-^^_    n  ---'  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  Free  Press  it  is  claimed  that  the  White  Mountains  are  not  mduded  m  the  ranges 
from  "  Prospect  Hill." 
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''From    the    crest   of   the    lesser  Prospect   Hill  is  presented  a 
panorama  of  beauty,  embracing  an  entire  sweep  of  the  horizon 
except  when  broken   by  the  summit  of  the  adjoining  eminence' 
The  unaided  vision  follows  the  vessels  of  our  own  or  of  distant 
lands,  entering  and  departing  the  harbor  of  Boston.     On  the  west, 
the  many  mountain-ranges  of  New  England  rise  up  before  us,  — 
mountain  on  mountain,  until  summit  and  cloud  are  united.     You 
can  here  watch  the  heavy,  varying  shadows  of  the  Wachuset  and 
Monadnock,  trace  the  shadowy  and  cloud-like  outline  of  the  White 
Mountains,   and   follow   range   upon   range,   until   the  mountains 
disappear  in  the  cloud-caps  of  the  azure  sky.     On  the  south,  in  the 
river-valley,  clusters  the  line  of  picturesque  and  prosperous  New 
England  villages  that  fill  the  plateau  of  the  river  to  the  sea.    In 
what  part  of  the  world  can  we  find  a  cluster  of  thirty  towns  and 
cities   that,  in   beauty   or  prosperity,   equal  those  that  lie  at  the 
foot  of  the  Trimountain  city .?  — river,  lake,   and  ocean,  hill  and 
vale,  copse,  dell,  and  forest,  plain  cottage  and  the  stately  mansion, 
diversifying  the  prospect.     Every  line  of  railway  that  creeps  out 
upon  the  plain  is  marked  upon  this  busy  and  beautiful  map  of  New 
England  life  by  an  unbroken  succession  of  the  habitations  of  men 
and  the  houses  of  God.     Nature  and  art  thus  combined,  the  evi- 
dences of  happiness  and   prosperity  multiplying   on   every   side, 
present  a  scene  that  surfeits  every  sense  with  pleasant  emotions. 

'  It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land ; 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree ; 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand.'  " 
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Altercation,  a  political,  begins  at  Watertown, 
28 ;  its  result,  30 

American  Watch  Co.,  incorporated,  136;  fac- 
tory buildings,  136,  138  ;  accuracy  of  their 
watch  movements,  137;  delicate  precision  of 
machine  work,  136. 

Amsterdam,  ships  from,  15. 

Ammunition  for  each  soldier  prescribed,  18. 

Angier,  Rev.  Samuel,  pastor  in  new  meeting- 
house, 54 ;  death  of,  55  ;  records  kept  by,  56. 

Anti-war  sermon  by  Mr.  Ripley,  109. 

Appleton,  Naihan,  encourages  cotton  manu- 
facture, 130  ;  first  agent  for  selling  goods,  131. 

Appleton,  Tracey  &  Co.  purchase  watch  fac- 
tory, 136. 

Arbella  (the),  the  admiral  of  Winthrop's  fleet, 
12  n.  3  ;  arrives  at  Salem,  13. 

Architecture,  Puritan,  75. 

Arms  and  ammunition,  where  kept,  73-4. 

Assabet  River,  land  at,  20. 

Assessment  for  support  of  ministers,  23. 

Assistants  chosen,  12,  34. 

Bailey,  Rev.  John,  succeeds  Mr.  Sherman,  49. 

Bailey,  Rev.  Thomas,  49. 

Ball,  John,  killed  at  Lancaster,  61. 

Ballots,  first  elections  held  by,  34. 

Banks,  Hon.  N.  P.,  residence  of,  88. 

Bass:  boiled,  14  ;  exchanged  for  bisket-cake,  14. 

Basse  and  other  fish,  100,000  taken  at  Water- 
town  wear,  21. 

Bastable,  10  n.  i. 

Bearjrs  at  funerals,  72. 

Beaver  Brook  named  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  26 ; 
and  its  branches,  26-27  '•  source  of,  27  ;  once 
four  rods  wide,  83  ;  mouth  of  changed,  97. 

Beaver  Brook  plowlands,  51  ;  allotted,  53. 

Beaver  Meadow,  27. 

Beavers,  dams  made  by  the,  26. 

Beers,  Capt.  Richard,  and  his  company,  am- 
bushed, 61. 

Bell,  the  first  church,  112  ;  sold  to  Trin.  Cong. 
Soc.  of  Winchester,  115. 

Bellingham,  Richard,  first  deputy-governor 
elected  by  ballots,   34. 


Belmont  separated  from  Waltham  by  Beaver 
Brook,  27  ;  incorporated,  138. 

Better  currency  (a)  than  specie,  94. 

Bemis,  Abraham,  house  of,  119. 

Bemis,  David,  and  Dr.  Enos  Sumner  erect  a 
dam  across  Charles  River,  125  ;  built  fir.st 
grist  and  snuff  mill  in  Watertown  at  Bemis 
Station,  125;   Isaac,  90. 

Bemis,  Seth  :  his  cotton  factory,  125;  owner  of 
whole  water  power,  127 ;  sells  his  right  to 
raise  hisdam  12  inches,  127.    .Seth,  jr.,  128. 

Bemis  Manufacturing  Co.  incorporated,  127. 

Bemis  tavern,  one  of  oldest  houses  in  town,  90. 

Benjamin,  Daniel,  64,  70,  71. 

Biglow,  Lt.  Thomas,  70,  71. 

Bigelow:  Abijah,  Jacob,  89;  Joshua,  97. 

Bill  of  fare  for  ordination,  iii  n.  3. 

Bird  Tavern  (the),  84;  militia  trainings  at,  86. 

Bisket-cake  exchanged  for  a  bass,  3,  14,  63. 

Black  lead,  a  whole  rock  of,  35. 

Bleachery  established,  132  ;  new  buildings  at, 
134;  finishes  fifteen  tons  of  goods  daily,  134. 

Blessing  of  the  Bay,  the  first  vessel  built  in  the 
colony,  34. 

Block  Island,  40,  41,  42. 

Boarding-houses  at  factory  in  good  hands,  131. 

Boies,  John  :  his  cottage  and  paper-mill  at 
Eden  Vale,  92  ;  location  of,  130  n.  i  ;  pur- 
chased by. Boston  Manufacturing  Co.,  92, 
93,  130. 

Booths  , people  lying  in,  22. 

Boston,  settlement  of,  2,  15;  23,  33.  60,  69. 

Boston  Bay  or  Harbor  at  first  called  Massa- 
chusetts B?y,  II  n.  3. 

Boston  Manufacturing  Co.  incorporated,  130; 
purchases  property  of  Cotton  SL  Wool  Fac- 
tory Co.,  132. 

Boston  Rock  Hill,  28. 

Boston  Watch  Co.  at  Roxbury,  135:  move  to 
Waltham,  135;  failure  of,  136. 

Boundary  questions  between  Watertown  and 
New  Town,  19.  ,  ■   .       o 

Bounty  for  killinu;  squirrels  and  blackbirds,  98  ; 
to  soldiers  in  Canada  expedition,  101. 

Bowers,  Mrs.  Isaac  :  only  domestic  goods  store 
in  Boston,  131. 

Bowles,  Mrs.  Sarah,  innkeeper,  90. 

Bradford,  Alden,  plants  a  willow  near  cotton 
factory,  130  n.  i.  •  •     o  1 

Bradford,  Governor  of  Plymouth,  visits  Salem, 

11  ;  gives  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  church, 

12  ;  visits  Winthrop  to  arrange  for  trading  at 
the  Connecticut,  35  :  complains  against  the 
settlers  on  the  Conn.,  36;  shrewdness  of,  37- 

Bradshaw,  Kleazer,  sells  tea,  85. 

Bradstul,  Simul,  owner  of  Oldham  Farm,  38- 

Brewer,    Col.  Jonathan,    wounded   at    Bunker 

Hill,  82  ;  proposed  an  expedition  to  Quebec, 

103  n.  I. 
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Brick  building  for  English  weavers  still  stand- 
ing, 126. 

Brick  Tavern,  old,  89,  90. 

Bridge;  Matthew,  Cornet  Nathaniel,  Wilham 
property  of,  80. 

Bridge  on  Lyman  Place,  96. 

Bridges  at  Keinis  Station,  128. 

Bright,  Deacon  Henry,  Jr.,  fatal  accident  to, 
49-50  ;  marriage  and  residence,  50. 

Brisiht,  lohn,  tanner,  etc.,  83,  103,  104,  109  n.  2. 

Bright,  J.  B.,6,  83. 

Brighton,  22,  79. 

"  Brown  Papers"  (the),  old  French  war,  99. 

Brown,  Capt.  Abraham,  autograph,  56. 

Brown,  Capt.  John,  autograph,  94. 

Brown,  Capt.  Jonathan,  99. 

Brown,  William,  64,  70,  73,  79.  8'.  97  "-.  3,  102. 

Browne,  Richard,  a  ruler  in  a  church  in  Lon- 
don, 23  :  independence  of,  24 ;  elder  at 
Watertown,  24  ;  complaints  of  congregation 
against,  24 ;  discharged  from  his  office  of 
elder,  24;  lands  granted  to  him,  24  n.  2:  a 
person  of  consequence,  24  ;  zealous  in  main- 
taining church  discipline,  24  :  an  unflinching 
supporter  of  Rev.  Geo.  Phillips,  25  ;  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  "to  end  small  causes," 
25  ;  empowered  to  officiate  at  marriages,  25  : 
allowed  to  keep  a  ferry  over  Charles  River, 
25  ;  chosen  often  as  Representative,  25  ;  com- 
plains to  the  Court  against  John  Endicott  for 
mutilating  the  ensign,  25;  delegate  to  the 
First  General  Court,  30. 

Bunker  Hill,  Company  that  went  to,  loi. 

Hurying-ground,  the  old,  45. 

Burying-ground  below  Beaver  Brook,  55. 

Cady,  Nicolas,  old  deed  from,  79. 

Calf,  the  lost,  18. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  visits  cotton  factory,  132. 

Cambridge,  2,  9,  20,  38,  49,  60,  100,  108  ;  at 
first  called  NewTowne,  17. 

Cant  not  fashionable,  29. 

Canute,  the  Dane,  66. 

Cape  Cod,  landing  of  Pilgrims  on,  9  ;  John 
Oldham  wrecked  on,  38. 

Cargoes  of  food  bought  for  general  stock,  19. 

Carlyle,    Thomas,  on  fundamental  idea  of  Puri- 
tanism, 23  ;  Seventeenth  century  Puritans,  29. 
Catholic  Church,  121;  resident  pastors  of,  121. 
Cattle,  importation  and  rapid  increase  of,   31  ; 
driven  to  Connecticut,  39  ;  lost  there  by  win 
ter's  severity,  39  ;  sudden  fall  in  price  of,  57. 

Census,  curiosities  of  the,  139. 

Charles  River  (the),  2,  14-16;  named  by  King 
Charles,  13  n.  4 ;  original  Indian  name  of, 
Mishaum,  13  n.  4  ;  probable  origin  of  name 
Quinobeguin,  13  n.  4. 

Charlestown,  2,   14,   18,   ig,  23,  33,  34,  62;  """st 
settled   by   a   small   party   from    Salem,    10  ; 
under  orders,  38  ;  plantation  at,  11,  15. 
Cherton,  or  Charlestown,  built,  11. 
Chester,  Leonard,  27. 

Chester  Brook,  the  western  branch  of  Beaver 
Brook,  27  ;  origin  of  the  name,  27 ;  Clarke's 
grist-mill  on,  97  ;  Shedd's  machine-shop,  97. 
Child  carried  under  the  mill  wheel,  124. 
Chinery,    John,    mortally   wounded  at   North- 
field,  61. 
Christ  Church,  parish  of,  organized,  119. 


Chocolate  manufactured  by  Seth  Bemis  at  his 

mill,  125. 
Choir  (the),    displeased,  74-5;  seats  occupied 

by,  76. 
Church  edifice  of  First  Church  (Mr.  Ripley's) 

sold  in  lots,  115. 
Church,  First,  in  Massachusetts  Bay  organized 

at   Salem,  12. 
Church  organized  at  Watertown  by  Rev.  George 

Phillips   the  second  in  Massachusetts   Bay, 

22  ;  location  of,  44. 
Church,  second,  built  above  Mt.   Auburn,   44, 

45- 
Church  members  only  to  be  trusted  with  the 

liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  30. 
Church  on  the  Common,  115. 
Church  records,  earliest,  49. 
Clap,   Roger  :    his  account  of  first  landing  at 

Watertown,  13  ;  describes  early  privations  of 

the  settlers,  18. 
Clark;    John,  constable,    32;     John,  jr.,   87; 

Jonas,  hatter,  88;  Dr.  Josiah,  82. 
Clarke,  Capt.  John,  97,   105  ;    Clarke's  grist- 
mill, 97,  122. 
Clematis  Brook  (so  called),  27. 
Climate  and  its  effects,  59. 
Cloth  for  raiment  not  cut  short,  57. 
Coal  gas,  first  use  of  for  lighting  in  U.  S.,  126. 
Commission  for  selling  cotton  goods,  131. 
Committee  of  Safety's  call  for  minute  men,  100. 
Committee    to    advise     about    raising     public 

moneys,  29. 
Committee  to  levy  war  tax,  103. 
Company  H,  i6th  Reg  ,  Mass.  Vol.,  no. 
Concord  overlaps  Watertown,  20  ;    settlement 

of,  20  ;   "  six  myles  of  land  square  "  granted 

to,  20,  62. 
Confederation,  articles  of,  endorsed,  103. 
Confederation  of  the  four  colonies,  57. 
Congregational    order    first    adopted   in    New 

England  by  the  Watertown  church,  22. 
Connecticut ;  river,  34 ;  a  fine  place  for  trade, 

35  ;  sixty  settlers  start  for,  39,  4° ;  42,  57- 
Continental  army,  men  in  the,  102,  104. 
Convent  of  Waltham,  Eng.,  founded  by  Tovi, 

the  Dane,  A.  D.  1020,  66. 
Coolidge,  Gen.  Jonathan,  94,  95. 
Copper  wire   for  paper    molds,    machine    for 

weaving,  125  n.  2. 
Corn,  abundance  of,  11 ;  scarcity  of,  33. 
Corn-mills  at  Beaver   Brook,   Mill  Creek  and 

Stony  Brook,  124.  ,      •  r 

Cost   of  weaving   reduced   by  introduction   oJ 

power  looms,  126. 
Cotton,  John,  on  honest  men,  30. 
Cotton  cloth,   all  processes  for  making,  in  one 

building,  131. 
Cotton  Duck  first  made  by  Seth  Bemis,  126. 
Cotton  goods,    first  pieces  made  at  Waltham, 

131  ;  waven  by  Seth  Bemis  before  1810,  125. 
Cotton-mill,  first  in  the  town,  9.2 
Cotton  warp,  demand  for  machine  made,  125. 
Council   for   New  England  grant  lands  to  the 

new  Dorchester  Company,  9-  ,   ,       , 

Council  of  seven  persons  with  two  of  the  plant- 
ers to  act  with  Endicott,  10.         ^,     ^  ,,         . 
Counties  of   Middlesex,    Essex,   Norfolk  and 

Suffolk  formed  58. 
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Court  at  South- Hampton  aboard  the  Arbella, 
12  ;  of  Assist  lilts,  18-22,  25,  28-29. 

Covenant,  signing  of  constitutes  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  church,  22. 

Cowes,  Winthrop's  fleet  riding  at  the,  12. 

Cradock,  Matthew,  first  Governor  of  'he  new 
Dorchester  Company,  10 ;  owner  of  Oldham 
Farm,  38. 

Crayons,  colored  and  white,  141. 

Cross,  the  red,  a  superstitious  thinjr,  25. 

Cuff,  Felix,  and  other  n  groes  hide  in  the 
Devil's  Den,  105  ;  pay  for  his  services  in  the 
war,  105  n.  2. 

Currency,  Continental,  77,  105. 

Curtains  at  two  meeting-house  windows.  98. 

Gushing,  Kev.  Jacob,  ordained,  74:  death  of, 
77:  character  and  influence,  78;  his  papers 
so  d  to  Peter  Force  of  Washington,  iii  n.  2. 

Gushing:  Rev.  Job,  77;  Leonard  Williams, 
88 ;  Warham,  86. 

Customs  of  the  people,  58. 

Gutstomach  obtains  a  gun,  59-60, 

Cutting  Tavern  (the),  83. 

Cutting,  Richard,  39,  83,  97. 

Gutting,  Uriah,  Jr.,  projector  of  the  mill-dam, 
97  n.  I. 

Dam,  original,  across  Charles  River  at  Keniis 
Station,    125. 

Date.s,  Old  Style  and  New  Style,  64  n.  3. 

Davenport,  Ensign  Richard,  41  ;  'I'ruecioss,  41 
n.  4. 

Davis,  Seth,  126. 

Day,  Stephen,  first  printer  in   New   England, 

47- 
Dead  spindle  invented  by  Paul  M(  ndy,  131. 
Deaths,  200  in  eight  months  after  arrival,  16. 
Dedhani,  land  granted  to,  20,  24  n.  2  ;  79. 
Deer  park,  96. 

Deerfield  attacked  in  1665,  61. 
Deerfield  massacre  in  1703,  56  n.  3. 
Devil's  Den,  Stony  Brook,  105-6. 
Devonshire,  colonists  from,  13. 
Diamond  dust,  cost  of,  137. 
Disaffection  throughout  English  realm,  9. 
Dispersion  of  the  settlers,  15. 
Division  in  the  church  at  Watertown,  24. 
Dix,  Jonas,  school-master,  95,  97,  100,  loi,  103. 
Domestic  goods,  only  one  shop  where  sold  in 

Boston,    131. 
Dorchester  settled  by  the   western   men,   15; 

why  so  named,  14  n-  2  ;  22,  36,  40. 
Dorchester  Company,  the  new  :  grants  of  land 

to,  9  :  solicits  and  obtains  a  royal  charter,  10. 
Dorchester  fields,  first  landing  in  Watertown,  14. 
Dorsetshire,  colonists  from,  13. 
Double  speeder  invented  by  Paul  Moody,  131 
Draft  from  the  militia,  102. 
Driftway  (the),  now  Gnre  St  ,  51. 
Drinking  ol  healths  abolished,  33. 
Dudley,    Thomas,     chosen    Depulv-Governor 

Mass.  Bay  Co  ,  12  ;  letter  to  the  Countess  of 

Lincoln,  14-16 ;  24. 
Dummer,  Jeremie,  goldsmith,  of  Boston,  39. 
Dummer,  Richard,  owner  of  Oldham  Farm,  39. 
Dunton,  John,  his  ramble  to  Natick,  69. 
Dutch:  fort  on  the  Connecticut,  35  ;  plantalicn 

on  Hudson's  River  called  New  Netherlands, 

35;  vessel  driven  off  by  J.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  39. 

19 


Dutch  (the)  send  home  for  authority  to  deal 
with  the  settlers  on  the  Connecticut,  36. 

Dwelling-houses  on  Main  St.  in  1800,  82. 

Easterbrook,  Rev.  Mr.,  at  ordination  of  Mr. 
Angier,  54. 

East  LexinHton,  27. 

Eaton,  Nathaniel,  first  principal  of  Harvard 
College,  58  n.  i. 

Eden  Vale  in  Waltham,  92. 

Edes,  J.  W.,  artist,  98. 

Kdgartor  settled,  46. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  67. 

Ed.ve  (or  Eddie),  John,  insanity  of,  32  ;  chosen 
one  of  the  first  three  selectmen,  34. 

Elections,  how  conducted,  34. 

Eliot,  John,  begins  missionary  labors,  60;  an- 
tedated by  those  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jr  ,  at 
Martha's  Vineyard,  47  n.  1  ;  birth-place,  66. 

Eliot,  John,  fish  story  told  by,  28. 

Ellison,  James,  84,  96. 

Endicott,  John,  and  five  associates,  the  new 
Dorchester  Company,  9 ;  agent  of  the  pa- 
tentees, 10;  at  Naumke^g,  10;  made  Gov- 
ernor under  the  Massachusetts  Hay  Gom- 
pany,  10 ;  cuts  red  cross  from  the  king  s 
ensign,  25;  censured  for  the  act,  26;  com- 
mai.ds  first  expedition  against  ihe  Pequots, 
41 

England,  ships  return  to,  16. 

English  troops  for  French  War  arrive,  99  ;  en- 
camped at  Dirty  Green  in  Watertown,  too. 

English  weavers  employed  on  hand  looms,  126. 

Epping  or  Waltham  P"orest,66n.  i. 

Expenses  for  equipment  and  transportation  of 
Winthrop's  company,  12. 

Factory  fchoolhouse  on  Elm  St.,  131  ;  at 
lower  village,  132. 

Factory  with  orderly  surroundings,  129. 

Fairs  appointed  at  Watertown,  68  n-  2. 

Fairs  at  Waltham  Abbey,  68. 

Fales,  Rev   T.  F.,  rector,  119. 

Fall  of  fresh  wacers,  21,  70. 

Falls:  of  Charles  River,  21,  70  ;  a  disadvantage 
attending  most  of  the  great  rivers  of  New 
England,  21  n.  4. 

Familists,  the,  32. 

Farmers'  Club,  140. 

I'arni  lands  or  Farms.  51. 

Farmers'  Precipct  builds  a  meeting  house,  54; 
ii.coriioiated  as  Weston,  55. 

Farnswortli.  Oel.  141. 

Fasting  and  prayer,  days  set  apart  for,  11,  22- 

Feake,  Robert,  26,  30. 

Federal  Constitution,  Middlesex  Co.  delegates 
vote  ."gainst,  108. 

Fever,  manv  .sick  with,  15. 

Fe  d    F.,  inventor  of  crayons,  141. 

Fire  destroys  wigwams  and  h<  uses,  17. 

Fire-arms,  accident  from  careless  use  of,  32. 

First  Baptist  Church  constituted,  121  ;  list  ol 
pastors,  121 

Fir.st  Church  of  Waltham  passes  out  of  exist- 
ence, 115  ;  attempted  union  with  Second  Rel. 
Soc.  (1826),  116. 

Fish  used  for  manure,  21  n.  i :  driven  out  of 
river  by  impurities  from  gas  works,  etc.,  22; 
si\igiilar  fatality  to  in  Sherman's  Pond.  28. 

Fishing  stations  of  the  Adventurers  failures,  9. 
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Fiske  :  Capt.  Abijah,  Abraham,  Theodore,  89  ; 

William,  88,  139. 
Fiske,  C.  H.,  oration  at  Weston,  62  n.  3,  4. 
Fiske,  Miss  Caroline,  88  ;  will  of,  t3g,  140. 
Fiske,  Miss  E.  J.,  140. 
Fiske,  Sarah,  widow,  39. 
Fiske  estate  rejected  by  the  town,  140. 
"  Fiske  Hoi'se,"  the  old,  88,  139. 
Fiske's  Pond,  27  n.  i. 

Flagg,  Rev.  S    P.,  pastor  of  First  Parish,  117. 
Flagg :     Allen,   John,    Michael,   97;    William, 

killtd,  60;   Thomas,    ancestor  of  all  of  the 

name,  60  n   3. 
Flash-board  on  the  Bemis  dam,  right  to,  sold  to 

Boston  Man'f'g  Co.,  127. 
Fleet,  number  of  vessels  in  Winthrop's,  13. 
Foley,  John,  tailor,  84. 
Food  of  the  early  sett'ers,  33. 
Forbush,  Mr.  Eli,  called  to  be  pastor,  declined, 

99. 
Foreigners  to  purchase  a  man's  right,  40 
Forsaith,  Mr.,  auctioneer,  131. 
Foster,  M.  S.  83. 
Francis,  Dr.  Convers,  45. 
Franklin,  Eenj  ,  Winthrop's  letter  to,  77 
Freemen,  only  church  members  admitt  d,  30. 
French  preparations  against  colonists,  15. 
Freshets  sweep  away  bridges,  128. 
Fresh  Pond,  19,  70  n.  2. 
Fullin.g-mill,  the  first  built  on   B;aver-Brook, 

124;  at  Mill  Creek,  124. 
Funeral  expenses,  72,  73,  74. 
Gale  :     Abraham,    39  ;     Alpheus,    Anna,   93  : 

Jacob,  88  ;    John,  39  ;    Richard,  Samuel,  93. 
Gale.  Richard,  owns  half  of  O'dham  farm,  39. 
Gallup,  John,  captures  Oldham's  pinnace  from 

his  murderers,  40 ;  goes  after  pirate  Bull,  43 

n.  I. 
Garfield  :    Edward,  buys  40  acres  of  Phillips's 

heirs,  47 ;  Jacob,  96 ;  Joseph,  39 ;  Samuel, 

96. 
General  Court  of  Delegates,  first,  30. 
Gibbs,  Henry,  assistant  pastor,  50  ;  ordained  at 

Watertown,  East  End,  in  open  air,  54  n.  i. 
Gleason,  Capt.  Isaac,  84,  loi. 
Gleason's  Tavern,  84. 
Goffe,  Thomas,  first  Deputy  Governor  of  new 

Dorchester  Company,  10. 
Goldstone:  Anne,  Mai'y,  Henry,  50. 
Gore,  Christopher,  received  as  a  citizen,  82  ; 

afterward  Governor  of  tiie  Commonwealth 

76  n.  3,  82  ;  mansion  and  grounds,  48. 
Gorges,  John,  grants  land  to  John  Oldham,  38. 
Gorges,  Robert,  38. 
Governor  and  Company  of  the   Massachusetts 

Bay  in  New  England,  10. 
Governor's  cocked  hat,  76. 
Grant  of  lands  to  the  new  Dorchester  Com- 
pany, 9. 
Grant  of  Waltham  lands,  52. 
Granite  dam  built  at  factory,  133. 
Great  Dividends,  tne,  51. 
Great  Pond  in  the  woods,  27  n.  i,  81. 
Green,   Mr.  Henry,  first  minister  at  Reading, 

46  n.   3. 
Green  Tavern  (the) ,  public  dinner  at,  89. 
Grist-mill,  the  first,  123  ;  child  carried  under  the 

wheel,  134. 


Groton  attacked  by  Indians,  6i. 

Groton.  Suffolk  Co..  England,  23  n  i. 

Gui:d,  Rev.  Edward  C,  pastor  of  First  Parish, 

117. 
Gun,  firing  of  a,  after  night  watches  punished 

by   whipping,    18 ;   heavy  fine    for   one   that 

shou'd  permit  an  Indian  to  use  a,  23. 
Hagar:  Amos,  85  ;  Benjamin,  Isaac,  Jonathan, 

88  ;  Joseph,  71,  93  ;  Lois,  William,  89. 
Hagar's  lane  once  well  settled,  93. 
Hamlin,   Hon.   Hannibal,  maternal   ancestors 

of,  97  n   3. 
Hammond  :    Ephraim,  95  ;   Jonathan,  90,  95  ; 

Deacon  Thomas,  71,  95. 
Hancock,  John:   votes  cast  for  him  for  Gov- 
ernor, 105. 
Hardv's  Pond,  81  n.  i. 
Harold,   son   of    Earl   Godwin,    66;    received 

Waltham  (Eng.  jfrom  Edward  the  Confessor, 

67. 
Harrington:   Amos,  87;  once  the  richest  man 

in  town,  88  n.  i  ;   Benjamin,  93;  Josiah,  71  ; 

Samuel,  96. 
Harriiigtcin,  George,  killed,  61. 
Harrington,    Robert,  bought   half  of  Oldham 

Farm,  39,  61  n.  6. 
Harrington  Tavern,  88. 
Hartford  first    called    Newtown,    3s   n.  i,  40; 

Dutch  fort  at,  35  :  42. 
Harvard  College,  44  n.  3,  49,  58  n.  i,  77,  117, 

119,  123. 
Harvests,  scanty,  33. 
Hastings,  Lt.  Eliphalet,  and  others  indicted  for 

riot,  105;  Joseph,  70 
Hawkins,  Tim,  whipped  and  branded,  60. 
Hay  of  ,\ir.  Phillips  and  others  burnt,  17. 
Hay-scales,  lofty,  84. 

Haynes,  John,  first  Governor  elected  by  bal- 
lots, 3t. 
Hell's  mouth,  poor-house  of  1750  at,  96. 
Hemp,  better  than  the  English,  grows  at  the 

Connecticut,  35. 
Henry  I.,  67;   II.,  67;  III.,  68. 
Herrington,  Timothy,  first  schoolmaster,  71. 
Hewes,  Joshua,  gravestone  found,  50. 
Higginson,  Francis,  minister  for  first  colonists, 

II  ;  arrives  at  Salem,  11  ;  ordained  as  teacher 

at  Salem,  11;  prepared  Confession  of  Faith 

and  Covenant,  11  ;  death  of,  16. 
Highway  to  Concord  to  be  6  rods  broad,  52- 
Highways,  ancient,  78. 
Highways,  order  to  lay  out,  51. 
Hill,    Re 7.    Thomas,  pastor    of   Independent 

Cong.  Soc  ,  116,  117;  inventor,  141. 
Hoar,  Josejih,  88. 
Hogreves,  71,  73  n-  i. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Mr.  of  New  Town,  35,  39. 
Hour-glass  in  the  pulpit,  76. 
Hudson's  River,  Dutch  plantation  on,  35- 
Hull,  13  n.  2 
Humphrey,  John,  chosen  Deputy  Governor  of 

Mass.  Bay  Co,  12 
Hurd  cottage,  the,  50. 
Husbandmen,  the,  32. 
Immigrants,  three  thousand  arrive,  39. 
Immigration   ceased   after    the    Revolution   in 

England,  57. 
Incorporation,  act  of,  65. 
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Independence  in  thought  and  action,  23. 
Independence,  Town  pledged  to,  loi. 
Independent  Congregational  Socieiv  organized, 
n6  ;  Rev.  George  Simmons  pastor,  116;  list 
of  pastors,  116-117;  name  changed  to  First 
Parish,  117. 
India  cottons  imitated,  131. 
Indian  corn  from  Virginia,  19, 
Indians  converted  at  Martha's  Vineyard   47  n 
I  ;  dwellnig  on  western  shore  of  Sherman's 
Pond,  28;  exchange  fish  for  bread,  14:  paid 
for  lands,  60;  sell  corn   to  the  starving  set- 
t  ers,  iq;  threaten  to  burn  Watcrtown,  62. 
Industrial  Exhibition,  141. 
Inoculation  for  small  pox  forbidden.  91 
Jackson     Patrick  T.,  manager  of  the   Boston 

Manufactunng  Co.,  130, 
Jennings,   Capt.    William',   58   n.    i    (see   next 

name). 
Jenison,  Ensign  Milliam,  41  ;  autograph,  41  n 

3  :  one  of  the  three  first  selectmen.  34. 
y?w,?// (the)  arrives  at  Salem,  13. 
Jewels,  watch,  how  made,  136;   delicate  meas- 
urement of,  137. 
Johnson,  Lady  Arbella,  death  of,  16. 
Johnson,  Mr.,  death  of,  i6. 
Kendall:  Jonas  B.,  Josiah  S..  79. 
Kendall's  grist-mill,  79.  ,24. 
Kimball,  Henry,  dwelling  of,  S5. 
Kimball  Tavern,  86-7,  i  I'o 
King  Phillip's  War  begun,  60-62. 
King  scolors  mutilated,  25,  41  n.  4. 
King  s  common,  50. 

Knowles,  Rev.  John,  oidained  associate  pastor 
46;  went  to  Virginia  and   returned,  46-  re- 
turns to  England,  48  •  4    .     = 
.Laborers,  scarcity  of,  31 
Lancaster,  first  settlement  at,  47  n.  3  ;  attacked 

by  Indians,  60;  second  attack,  61. 
Land  Bank  Co.,  94. 
'Land  in  Great  Dividends  allotted,  1:3 
Lawrence :  Geo.  sen.,  lands  of,  70,   79  ;  Jacob, 
Leonard,  117.  -   >   /  ^     j  , 

"Leagues  three  up  Char:es  River,  1?. 
Levy  by  General  Court,  100. 
Levy  for  palisade  at  Newtown,  28  ;  resisted  by 
Watettown,  29.  ^ 

Lexington,  100,  107. 

Library,  The  Manufacturers',  established,  132. 
Library  given  to  Kumford  Institute,  132 
Library  given  to  the  town,  135. 
Lieu  of  Township  lots,  51. 
Lightning-rods  introduced,  77. 
Lily  pond,  27. 
Ljncoln,  9,  100. 
Liquor  law,  first,  33. 
Liquors   first  retailer  of,  90. 
Livermore  Farm,  27,  S3 
Livermore:  Abijah,  86;  Elijah,  95.  .04. 
Livermore,  John    ancestor  of  all  of  that  name 

.in  U.  S.,95;  Moses,  91. 
Livermore,  Nathaniel,  74  n.  i ;  86,  9,,  9= 

sin"""""'  ^^'""'^''  ^4'  7°'  71,  72,  ;4:75  "2,  S3, 
T  ,  ''  95;  97  n.  3,  99  ;  autograph,  74  n.  i. 

ZrlT'k  ^'^'''"^^•'^ho^^n  dfacon,  56;  auto- 
T  S'^i^P"' 56,  n.  2  ;  70,97,  124. 

nl,U^       """'  '?''  survivor  of  Revolutionary    I 
patriots,  104;  Jonas,  William,  ,03 


London,  10,  12,  15,  3,,  48,  66  n.  i 
Longevity  in  Waltham,  10S-9 

"5^:  io^"6^  ^i^i'edby  the  Blessing 0/ the  Bay, 

^a?'nnt.^,"^.'w','?''^''^"^^  by  a  crank  motion, 

aoopted  at  Waltham  and  Lowell,  133. 
Loom,  Waitham,  operated  by  a  cam   motion. 

Lothrop   Capt.,  sent  to  Brookfield,  61. 

loom',  S"^"  ^' '  ^''  '"^ '  ^"^^"^^  '^^  ''°^"- 
Lowell,  founded.  133. 
Lowndes,  Wm,  of  South  Carolina,  ,32. 
Ludlow,   Roger,   the  assistant,   arrives  in   the 

^/^ry  ^„rf  >^«.  13:  has  the  western  fever 

at  JJorchester.  36. 
Lyford,  John,  welcomed  at  Plymouth,  37;  his 

complaining  letters  intercepted,  37  ;  plays  the 

penitent,  37.  t        >  0/  .  f  iy=>  me 

Lvman  place,  Chester  Brook  flows  through,  -7 
95—6.  °   '    ' ' 

Lyman,  Theodore,  estate  of,  gc-6. 
Lynn,  2,  41  n.  2. 

McCauley,   Rev.   C,    pastor  of  First    Parish 

117. 
Machinery  at  Waltham  rebuilt,  133. 
Machines,  six  new  invented,  130. 
Machme-shop  on  Chester  Brook,  27,  07. 
Mackerel  Hill,  79  "  "" 

Macomber,  Zebedee,  90. 
Main  street  a  great  thoroughfare,  gr. 
Mam.factunns  establishments,  number  of,  14,. 
Martha's  Vineyard  settled,  46. 
^/ro,  ^W  7oA,^  (the),  Ludlow's  ship  arrives 

at  Namasket,  13. 
Mason,   Lt.    Hugh,  5S  ;   autograph,  58  n.   2  ■ 
made  a  captain,  58,  n.  2  ;  Capt.  Hugh  and 
his  train-band  at  Sudbury,  62 
Mason,  Capt.  John,  comm'ander  in  the  Pequot 

war,  43.  4 

Massachusetts,  10,  15  n.  i,  38,  42,  57. 
Massachusetts  Bay,  II    2->    38 
Massachusetts  Bay:  to  what  the  name  was  first  ' 

applied,  II  n.  3. 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  incorporated,  10  • 
sends  out   its  first   colony,    10  :   transfers  its 
cliarier  and  government  to   New   England, 

Massachusetts  River,  Charles  River  called  by 

tills  name,  13,  n.  4. 
Massasoit  Hotel,  83 

Masters's  Brook,  named  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  26  • 
m  1815,  17.  '^'      ' 

Masters,  John,  26,  30. 
Mattachusetts,  14. 
Mattnpan  (Dorchester),  settled,  14. 
^iax^\ell  House,  82,  96. 

Mayhew,  Thomas,  granted  the  150  acres  on  the 
south  side  of  Charles  River  by  the  wear  21  • 
owner  of  Oldham  Farm,  39,  46  n  2;  sends 
settlers  to  Marth.i's  Vineyard,  46,  58  n  i 
Mayhew,  Thomas,  Jr.,  the  first  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  47  n.  i  ;  pastor  at 
Mnrtha  s  Vineyard,  47  ;  lost  at  sea,  47  n.  2. 
Mead:     Capt,   85;     Hopestill,    79;    Joshua, 

Moses,  81. 
Mead!ord  upon  the  Mistick  settled    i?  ■  23 
Meadows,  Remote  or  West  Pine,  51,  52'. 
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Mead's  Pond,  27,  n.  i. 

Meal,  water  and  salt  boiled  together,  iS,  57  n.  i. 

Meeting-house  Common,  45,  50. 

Meeting-house,  dispute  about  a  new,  53  ;  lo- 
cated near  "  Connnodore's  Corner,"  53; 
Mr.  Gibbs  declines  to  be  pastor  of,  54  ;  first 
in  Waltham  near  Nathaniel  Livermore's,  55  ; 
purchased  from  Newton,  55 

Meeting-house,  new,  on  triangular  plot,  75 

Meeting-house,  first  in  VVatertown,  44,  45; 
new,  built  at  corner  ofMt  Auburn  and  Grove 
Sts.,  45. 

Men  and  means  furnished  for  Revolutionary 
War,  103-5 

Men  drafted  for  the  Indian  War,  62  n.  4. 

Merchants  "  damnable  rich,"  58. 

Merrimack  examined,  =4 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.,  incorpora*ed, 
133- 

Merry-Mount,  Wollaston's  rabble  at,  38. 

Methodist  preaching,  first,  ng  ;  meeting-house 
in  Weston,  119. 

Methodists  buy  the  meeting-house  on  the  com- 
mon, 119  ;  remove  it  to  Moody  St  ,  120  ;  erect 
the  present   edifice,  120;  list  of  pastors,  120. 

Milford,  Conn.,  48 

Military  trainings  every  Saturday,  18. 

Militia,  first  Co.  of,  J02. 

Mill  Creek,  a  natural  raceway,  123:  the  oldest 
in  the  country,  124. 

Mill  No.  2  erected  in  1816,  131  ;  new  mills 
erected,  133,  134. 

Miller,  General, a  public  dinner  given  to,  Sg. 

Mills,  first  three  in  ihe  town,  124. 

Mills  and  Ripley  Fund    118. 

Mills,  Ann,  her  legacy  for  the  poor,  117. 

Mills,  Capt.  Isaac,  8g. 

Ministers,  houses  ordered  to  be  built  for,  22  ; 
£bo  levied  for  the  support  of  two,  23. 

Minute-men  of  the  Revolution,  100. 

Miracle,  "  casting  out  two  devils,"  109. 

Mishaum  the  original  Indian  name  of  Charles 
River,  13  n.  4. 

Mishawum,  10,  11  n.  4,  38. 

Mistick,  agood  place  upon  for  a  settlement,  15: 
first  vessel  built  at,  34. 

Mixer.  Joseph,  chosen  deacon,  56;  Isaac, 
Sarah,  87. 

Modem  improvers,  27. 

Mohegans  aid   English  in  the  Pequot  War,  43. 

Monoco,  John,  his  boast,  62  ;  hung  with  eight 
others,  62 

Moore,  Maj.  Uriah,  paper-maker,  86,  gi. 

Moody,  Paul,  112  ;  engaged  as  machinist,  130; 
moved  to  Lowell,  133. 

Mortality,  bill  of,  108. 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  37. 

Morton,  Thomas,  sent  to  England,  38. 

Mouse  and  snake,  combat  between,  32. 

Mount  Auburn,  25,  44. 

Mount  Enoch,  81. 

Mount  Feake  named  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  26; 
named  from  Robert  Feake,  the  Governor's 
son-in-law,  26  ;  marked  upon  plan  made  in 
1640,  28  :  name  still  retained,  28  ;  included  in 
Oldham  Farm,  38;  water-works  near,  141. 

Mt,  Feake  ceinetery,  28. 

Muddy  River,  34. 


Mule-spinning  introduced,  133. 

Munnings,  George,  loses  an  eye.  42. 

Naemkecke,  10  n    i. 

Nahant    11  n   3. 

Nantasket,  13,  31,  37,  38. 

Nantasket  Point,  colonists  put  ashore  on,  13. 

Nantucket,  46. 

Narragansett  Bay,  43. 

Narragansett  fort,  capture  of,  61. 

Navragaiiseits,  fear  of  an  uprising  of,  41  ;  aid 
the  English  in  Pequot  War,  43. 

Nashaway,  plantation  at,  47  ;   62. 

Nasing,  the  birth-p'ace  of  John  Eliot,  66. 

Natick,  Indian  church  at,  60,  69,  7g. 

Naumkeag,  10,  11  n.  2. 

Negro  infant  baptized,  gg. 

Negroes,  59. 

Neiliumkek,  11. 

Neipnett,  20. 

NeA'-Church  Chapels,  old  and  new,  122. 

New-(  hurch  Institute  of  Education,  123. 

New-Church  School,  27,  122-3;  favorable  con- 
dition of,  123;  provision  for  boarding  pupils, 
123. 

New  England  coast,  grant  of  to  Earl  of  War- 
wick resigned  to  new  Dorchester  Co.,  10. 

New  Haven,  44,  57. 

New-Jerusalem  Church,  122. 

New  Netherlands  on  Hudson  River,  35. 

Newspaper,  the  first  printed  in  America,  6a. 

Newton,  7g,  125,  137-8. 

Newton  Chemical  Works,  134,  141. 

Newton  street  voted,  96 ;  widened,  132. 

New  Town(el,  resolve  to  build  at,  17,  ig,  20, 
32,  36  ;  palisade  at,  28  ;  people  of  very  rich, 
31  ;  straitened  for  land,  34;  desire  to  remove, 
34  :  additional  lands  granted  to,  35  ;  congre- 
gation move  to  Connecticut,  3g,  40,  100. 

Nichols,  Henry,  founder  of  the  Familists,  32 
n.  I. 

Nixon:  Col.,  89;  Capt.  Joseph,  89,  91. 

Noah,  Winthrop's  colonists  like  the  family  of, 
15  n.  I. 

Noddles  Island,  12  n.  2. 

Northfield burned  by  Indians,  61. 

Nyanlics  aid  the  English,  43. 

Old  French  War  on  Canadian  frontier,  soldiers 
furnished  for,  gg. 

Oldham,  John,  member  of  the  Committee  from 
Watertown  on  raising  of  public  moneys,  30  ; 
visits  the  Connecticut,  35,  36  ;  at  Plymouth, 
361  37;  perverseness  of,  37;  banished  from 
Plymoutli,  37,  38  ;  returns  to  Nantasket,  38; 
brought  to  penitence,  38;  admitted  freeman 
at  Watertown,  38  ;  granted  farm  of  500  acres 
in  Waltham,  38  ;  killed  by  the  Pequot  In- 
dians, 40:  his  death  avenged,  41. 

Oldham  Farm,  38,  g3. 

One-eyed  John,  62. 

Orchards  filled  with  trees,  57. 

Orders  for  new  goods  registered,  132. 

Ordination,  bill  of  fare  for,  iii  n.  3. 

Our  Lady's  Chapel,  68. 

Paddocks,  Mrs.  Winter's,  59 

Paine,  Wm.,  grant  of  land  to,  g5. 

Palisade  at  Newton,  2S 

Panel  picture  in  old  Sanderson  house,  98. 

Paper-mill,  I'.emis's,  125. 
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Paper-mill,  Gov-  Gore's,  gi  ;  John  Roies's,  92. 

Paper  money  to  silver  as  75  to  i,  105. 

Paj^er  molds  repaired  by  Jacob  Mead,  125  n.  2. 

Parker,  Wm.,  paper-mill,  91,  93 

Parkhurst,  George  Samuel,  house  of,  83. 

Parmenter,  J.  W.,  86. 

Parsonage  of  Dr.  Gushing,  96. 

Parsonage  of  Rev.  Warham  Williams,  82,  96. 

Parsons,  Rev.  Jas.  C.,  pastor  of  Independent 
Cong.  Soc. ,  117. 

Parsons,  Chief  Justice,  82  n.  i. 

Passengers,  a  thousand,  arrive  before   1630,  12. 

Pasturage,  peop'e  cramped  for  room  for,  31. 

Patrick,  Capt.,  32  ;  joins  Mason  with  reinforce- 
ments, 44  :  character  of,  44  n   2,  58  n.  i. 

Patro's  to  be  kept  every  night,  iS. 

Peacocke,  Cuffe,  a  colored  soldier,  99. 

Peirce,  Deac.  Isaac,  71,  log  n.  3. 

Pembleton,  Brian,  one  of  the  first  three  select- 
men, 34. 

Penalty  for  cutting  down  trees  on  common,  52. 

Penii,  William,  60. 

Pequot  Indians  offer  lands  in  Connecticut,  35 
n.  2  ;  murder  Stone  and  Norton,  40  ;  harass 
Connecticut  settlers,  42  ;  capture  of  the 
stronghold  of,  43  :  exterminated,  44. 

Pequusset  the  Indian  name  of  Watertown,  16 
n.  2. 

Pequusset  common,  16  n.  2,  50;  meadow,  50- 

Philips,  Jonathan,  56. 

Phillips  house  still  standing,  45. 

Phillips,  Rev  George,  minister  at  Watertown, 
23,  24  :  residence  o*',  45  ;  death  of,  47  ;  liberal 
grants  of  land  to,  47. 

Pierce,  Abraham,  the  farm  of,  92-3 ;   104. 

Piety  Corner,  97. 

Pigeon  Hill,  80. 

Pigsgusset,  a  corruption  of  Pequusset,  1611.  2. 

Pilgrims,  landing  of,  on  Cape  Cod,  9:  struggles 
and  privations  of,  g. 

Pinkney,  Wm.,  commissioner  to  England,  82. 

Piscataway,  settlement  at,  16. 

Plain,  Further  or  Greit,  51. 

Plain,  Hither  or  Little,  51. 

Plan  of  Watertown  made  in  1640  burned  in 
Boston,  28. 

Plantation  at  Watertown,  16. 

Platinum  retorts,  134,  141. 

Plough  (the),  arrives,  31. 

Plough  or  Ligonia  patent,  31. 

Plymouth,  2:   Pilgrims  at,  9;  11,  35,  36,  42,  57. 

Pocket-book  found,  95. 

Point  Allerton,  1 1  n.  3. 

Political  altercition  at  Watertown,  28. 

Pond  End,  27,  97. 

Poor-Farm,  93. 

Population  of  Waltham  and  Watertown  com- 
pared, 13S. 

Potatoes,  when  introduced,  33. 

Pound,  a,  built,  71. 

Power  loom,  first  successful,  in  America,  130. 

Precincts,  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western,  54. 

Prices,  attempt  to  regulate,  31. 

Priest,  James,  ixitter,  86,  104. 

Prospect  Hill,  60,  SS,  141-2. 

Prospect  House,  88,  89. 

Prosperity  of  settlers  in  1642,  57. 

Protestant  Epi.scnpal  Church,  119. 


Provincial  Congress,  100. 

Provisions  from  Holland  and  Ireland,  19. 

Provisions  not  to  be  had  for  money,  i8;  prices 
of  articles,  33. 

Pumpkin  pies  give  place  to  quince  tarts,  57. 

Puritans,  .Seventeenth  century,  29. 

Puritanism,  fundamental  idea  of,  23. 

Pynchon,  at  Roxbury,  has  the  Western  fever, 
36;  settles  at  Springfield,  40. 

Quinobequin  not  the  original  Indian  name  of 
Charles  River,  13  n.  4. 

Quonehtacut,  River,  35. 

Qtmnubbagge,  13  n   4. 

Rebellion,  Waltham's  record  in,   no 

Regiments  at  Waltham  and  Watertown,  100. 

Regulator  for  water-wheel,  131. 

Representative  body  established,  30. 

Residences,  earliest,  at  Trapolo,  78  ;  on  Main 
St.,  in  1798,  S6-7. 

Revolution,  Waltham  in  the,  100-108. 

Revolutionary  documents,  106  7. 

Richmond,  Va.,  126. 

Richard  I.,  67. 

Ripley,  Rev.  Ezra,  no. 

Ripley,  Rev.  Samuel,  84  ;  ordained  over  First 
church,  III  ;  resigns,  115,  116;  associate 
pastor  Independent  Cong.  Society,  116;  pre- 
sents Independent  Cong.  Society  a  portrait, 
118  ;  administers  the  Ann  Mi.ls  fund,  117-118  ; 
author  of '■  Description  of  Waltham,"  128  n.  i. 

River  Street  laid  out,  r32. 

Robbins,  R.  E.,  purchased  watch  factory,  136. 

Roberts's  paper  mill,  93. 

Rocksbury,  first  settlement  at,  15,  17,  18. 

Rogers,  John,  the  famous,  45. 

Rome,  churches  of,  24. 

Rooster  weather-vane,  77. 

Rossiter,  Edward,  arrives,  13  :  death  of,  16. 

Roxbury,  2,  23,  36,  40,  62,  79. 

Rum  and  cider  at  funerals,  72. 

Riimford  Building  erected,  135;  first  lecture  in 
Ha  1,  135. 

Runiford  Institute  organized,  134  ;  incorporat- 
ed, 135  ;  name  of  celebrated  lecturers  before, 

135- 

Sagadahock,  31. 

Salem,  2:  why  so  named.  10;  first  church  in 
Massachusetts  organized  at,  12;  14,  15,  i8; 
company  sent  from  to  .Mi.shawum.  38. 

Saltonstall  :  Gilbert ;  Richard,  lord  mayor  of 
London  ;  Samuel,  16 n.  i. 

Sa'tonstall,  Sir  Richard,  leader  of  plantation  at 
Watertown,  16;  autograph,  i6n.  i  :  location 
of  his  homestall,  19,  44  :  first  member  of  the 
church  in  Watertown,  22;  provides  a  house 
for  Rev.  Mr  Phillips,  23  ;  fined  for  whipping 
two  persons,  23  ;  children  of,  23  n.  2  ;  return- 
ed to  England,  23,  23,  57;  7911-  i- 

Sanderson,  .^bner,  9711.  2,  103.  104  ;  Isaac,  80  ; 
Deacon  John,  house  of,  98 ;  Jonathan,  deacon, 
72,  97:   Nathan,  117. 

Sawgus,  settlement  upon  the  river  of,  15,  38  n.  2. 

Sawin,  Daniel,  occupied  "Phillips  house,"  45. 

Saybrook,  Conn.,  3g. 

School,  a  moving,  ordered,  71. 

School-buildings,  number  of,  i3g. 

School- house,  first,  in  Trapelo.  80-1. 

School-houses,  Grammar  and  High,  139. 
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School-girls  raise  money  for  Soldiers'  Aid 
Society,  iii. 

Scolds,  treatment  of,  58. 

Screws,  infinitesimal,  136. 

Scurvy,  many  sick  with,  15. 

Sea  Island  cotton,  126. 

Seal  of  Watertown,  63. 

Second  Congregational  Church  (Whitman's, 
1826)  organized,  114. 

Second  Orthodox  Church  organized  and  dis- 
solved, 114. 

Second  Religious  Society  (1812),  109;  rejoins 
First  Church,  no. 

Second  Religious  Society  (1820)  incorporated, 
112;  Rev.  Sewall  Harding  ordained  pastor, 
113  ;  dismissed,  113  :  meeting  houses  of,  113, 
114. 

Second  Religious  Society  (1826),  Bernard 
Whitman,  pastor,  114;  Warren  P.urton,  pas- 
tor, 114:  meeting-house  struck  by  lightning, 
115:  new  church  on  the  Common,  115;  sold 
to  the  Methodists,  115. 

Selectmen,  first  use  of  the  name,  34  :  first  of 
Watertown,  34. 

Servants,  full  supply  of,  59. 

Settlements,  earlier  New  England,  9. 

Settlers,  dispersion  of  the,  15:  many  deaths 
among,  15;  one  hundred  return,  16;  priva- 
tions and  sufferings,  18  ;  increase  in  numbers, 
31  ;  scattered  upon  farms,  53. 

Sever,  Nicholas,  tutor  at  Harvard  College,  119. 

Sewall,  Judge,  extract  from  diary  of,  49. 

Shade  trees  marked,  52  n.  2  ;  planted  by  Fac- 
tory (Jo.,  132  :  by  Farmers'  Club,  140. 

Shattuck,  Philip,  funeral  of,  72. 

Shays,  Daniel  (bhays's  rebellion),  107. 

Shedd,  Geo.  F.,  machine-shop  of,  97. 

Sheetings,  extra  wide,  manufactured,  133. 

Sherman,  Capt.  John,  61. 

Sherman,  John,  Jr.,  killed,  61. 

Sherman,  Rev.  John,  preaches  his  first  sermon, 
45  ;  removes  to  Weathersfield,  46  ;  leturns 
and  is  ordained  pastor,  48 ;  autograph,  48  n. 
I ;  lectures  to  Harvard  students,  49. 

Sherman's  Pond,  27  n.  i  ;  singular  fatality  to 
fish  in,  28. 

Sickness  among  the  settlers,  15;  and  mortality 
at  Charlestown,  22. 

Simmons,  Rev.  George,  installed  over  Indep. 

Cong.  Soc,  116. 
Sir  Loin  of  beef  knighted,  66  n.  i. 

Skelton,  Samuel,  pastor  at  Salem,  11. 

Sleepers  in  church  kept  awake,  76. 

Small  lots,  39,  50. 

Small-pox  Hospital,  80,  91. 

Smith:    David  built  "Brick  Tavern,"  89,  90; 

Samuel  built  "  Prospect  House,"  89. 
Snake  Rock  Hill,  106. 
Soil  rich  in  Trapelo,  81. 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  in. 
Soldiers  drafted  for  Indian  war,  62. 
Soldiers'  monument,  no. 
Somersetshire,  colonists  from  13. 
Somerville,  38. 

Southciit,  Mr.,  a  brave  soldier,  14. 
Southside,  territory  included  in,  137. 
Spirit  of  liberty  in  thought  and  action,  23. 


Sportsman's  paradise,  81. 

Spring,  Dr.  Marshall,  82  n.  1. 

Springfield  settled,  40. 

Squadron  lines,  51. 

Squeb,  Capt.,  a  merciless  man,   13  ;   lands  his 

passengers  on  Nantasket  Point,  13. 
Steam-power  introduced  at  factory,  133. 
Stearns:    Isaac,  autograph,  79  ;  81,   100;   Isak, 
autograph,  79  ;  Jonathan,  88  ;  Phinehas,  79  ; 
Samuel,  124. 
Stearns,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Lincoln,  77. 
Sterns,  Widow,  53.  _ 
Stirling,  Lord,  received  grant  of  Long  Island, 

etc.,  46. 
Stocks  set  up,  71. 
Stone,  Capt.,  40,  42. 
Stone  rolling-dam,  127. 
Stony  Brook,   15  n.  2,  38  ;  boundary  of  middle 

precinct,  54  ;  first  mill  at.  93,  124. 
Stouphton  Hall,  Harvard  College,  44  n.  3. 
Stoughton,  Israel,  assists  m  exterminating  the 

Pequots,  44 ;  William,  44  n.  3. 
Stove  in  church,  112. 
Straight,  Thomas,  house  of,  65,  78. 
Students  walk   from  Cambridge  to  Rev.  John 

Sherman's  lectures,  49. 
Sudbury,  20,  47  :  attacked  by  Indians,  62. 
Sudbury,  Suffolk  Co.,  England,  23  11.  i. 
Suicide,  first  at  Wateriown,  63. 
Sulphuric  acid,  manufacture  of,  134. 
Sumner,  Dr.  Enos,  125. 
Sunday  afternoon  oiferings,  58-9. 
Supplies  for  the  colony  jirovided,  12. 
Swanzey  attacked  by  Indians,  60. 
Swine,  resolutions  concerning,  33  ;   allowed  to 

run  at  large,  73. 
Taverns,  number  of,  90-1. 
Taxation.  Watertown  resists,  29. 
Tax  list,  first,  of  Waltham,  98. 
Teams  go  South  with  goods,  126. 
Tea-selling  bachelor  (a),  85. 
Territory,  earliest  divisions  of,  50. 
Thanksgiving,  day  of,  13. 
Throstle  filling  frame,  131. 
Timmins,  Henry,  96. 
Tin  Horn,  villa;.;e  of,  127. 
Toothache  remedy,  59. 
Tovi,   the   Dane,  founder  of  Waltham,   Eng., 

66-7. 
Town,  first  use  of  the  name,  33. 
Town  clerk,  34. 
Town-meeting,  fine  for  absence  from,  52;  first 

in  Waltham,  70. 
Town  P,ot,  52. 
Tnwn-end.  Col.  David,  84. 
Townseiid:  Cornet  David,  84,  85,  87;  Deacon 

Samuel,  87. 
Township,  reservation  for  a,  51. 
Trainings  every  Saturday,  18. 
Trapelo  road  first  settled,  78-9  ;  origin  of  name, 

78  n.  I. 
Trimountaine,  old  name  of  Boston,  16  n.  2. 
Trinilarian  Congregational   Church  organized, 

n2;  present  name  taken,  n3  ;  meeting-house 

of,  n3-n4.  .     . 

Trumbull,    Col.    Jonathan,    commissioner    to 

England  under  Jay's  treaty,  82. 
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Turbine  wheels  introduced,  133. 

Turner,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  41. 

Twisting  machine  built  for  Seth  Btmis,  125. 

Uncas,  a  Mohegan  chief,  joins  Capt.  Mason,  43. 

Underbill,  Capt.  John,  41,  43,  44  n.  2. 

Union  League  of  Waltham.  no 

United  Colonies,  support  pledged  to  the,  loi. 

Universalist  Society,  121  ;  Church  on  Lyman 
street,  122;  list  of  pastors,  122. 

Upham:  Nathan,  88;  and  Amos  built  paper- 
mill  at  Stony  Brook,  93. 

Valuation  of  the  town,  gS-g. 

Van  Twilly,  Gwalter,  warned  not  to  build  at  the 
Connecticut,  36. 

Vessels,  number  that  came  over  before  1630,  12. 

Village  of  Waltham  in  I7g8,  86. 

Virginia,  appeal  from  for  ministers,  46. 

Wachusett  Hill,  lands  at  granted  to  Watertown, 
20,  142. 

Wadsworth,  Capt.  Samuel  of  Milton,  at  Lan- 
caster, 61  ;  ambushed  at  Sudbury,  62. 

Wages,  excessive,  31. 

Wahginnacut  visits  Winthrop,  35. 

Wales,  Elkanah,  bill  of,  107. 

Walker,  Theophilus  W.,  48. 

Walford,  Thomas,  first  white  settler  at  Mishaum 
or  Charlestown,  14  n.  i. 

Wall-paper,  quaint  old,  139. 

Waltham  :  area  ot,  137  ;  assessment  upon,  100  ; 
description  of,  12S  n.  1  :  in  war  of  1812,  log  ; 
named  from  Waltham-Abbey,  66 ;  originally 
part  of  Watertown,  g  ;  population  of,  138-g; 
pronunciation  of  name,  69;  the  place  "three 
leagues  up  Charles  River,"  15  n.  2  ;  valuation 
of,  i3g ;  108. 

Waltham-Abbey,  66-6g. 

Waltham  Agricultural  Library  Association,  140. 

Waltham  Cotton  and  Wool  Factory  Co.  incor- 
porated, g2;  description  of,  128. 

Waltham  Improvement  Co.,  136. 

Waltham  plam,  26,  27,  38. 

Waltham  roads  model  roads,  51-52. 

Wand,  the  constable's,  75 

War  of  1812,  Waltham  in,  log. 

Ward,  Caleb,  house  of,  65. 

Warham,  Rev.  J<  hn,  13. 

Warping  and  dressing  machine,  130. 

Warren:  Daniel,  loi  ;  Eliphalet,  86 ;  John,  82, 
autograph,  g4 ;  Joshua,  94;  Peter,  g3,  94, 
103  :  Phinehas,  94. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  resigns  grant  of  the  New 
England  coast,  10. 

Washington,  George,  entertained  in  Waltham, 
80 ;  lodged  at  house  of  Widow  Coolidge,  107  ; 
visit  to  Eastern  Slates,  108. 

Watch  movements,  grades  of,  137. 

Watch  Pivots,  delicate  measurement  of,  137. 

Watches  manufactured  by  machinery,  135  ; 
superiority  of  137. 

Water-mill  at  Watertown,  21. 

Water-works,  141. 

Watertown,  2  :  towns  originally  included  in,  9  ; 
first  landing  at,  14;  first  settlement  at,  15; 
Indian  name  of,  16  n.  2  ;  why  so  named,  16; 
date  of  incorporation,  17  ;  bounds  between 
Newtown  and,  ig  ;  limits  long  undefined,  ig; 
curtailment  of  territory,  20  ;  lands  granted  to, 


20;  fisheries,  21-2;  plan  of  in  1640  burned. 
28;  resists  a  levy,  29;  first  entry  in  records, 
33  ;  inhabuants  granted  leave  to  remove,  36  ; 
too  many  inhabitants  in,  40  ;  population,  138  ; 
fiassim  20-44,  60-65,  i°°i  '°^' 

Wear  at  Watertown.  19 ;  location  of,  20 ;  why 
built,  21  n.  I  ;  built  by  permission  of  Gov. 
Wmthrop,  21  ;  Indians  want  to  buy,  21  ; 
bought  by  the  town,  21  ;  granted  land  on 
south  side  of  Charles  River,  21. 

Weathersfield  settled  by  explorers  from  Water- 
town,  36;  attacked  by  Indians,  42;  46. 

Wellington  family,  remarkable  longevity  of,  108. 

Wellington  :  Samuel,  residence,  84  ;  Seth,  88  ; 
Thomas,  Jr.,  bought  old  church,  75  n.  2, 
tavern-keeper,  82  ;    William,   selectman,  81, 

lOI. 

Wellington's  grove,  81. 

Wellman  Stephen,  84,  85. 

Welsh,  John,  fine  residence  of,  84. 

Welsteed,   Wm.,   n8 ;    Rev.    Wm.    declines  a 

call,  118;  librarian  at  Harvard  College,  119. 
Wesssguscus  shore,  38. 
Wesson,  Capt.  Zachary,  builder  of  the  "  Green 

Tavern,"  8g. 
Western  fever  raging,  36. 
Weston  :   originally  part  of  Watertown,  9  :  gets 

and  sells  its  portion  of  lands  granted  at  Wa- 

chi;sett  Hill,  20';  52;   100;  incorporated,  55; 

barn  in  burned  by  Indians,  62  ;  7g,  108. 
Westward  growth  of  the  town,  53. 
Whipcutt,  26  n.  3. 

Whipping  as  a  means  of  punishment,  18. 
White  Mountains,  141  n.  i,  142. 
Whitman,  Rev.  Bernard  (Unitarian),  pastor  of 

Second  Cong.  Ch.  (1826),  114;  death  of,  115. 
Whitney:    Joseph,  56  ;    Nathaniel,  78;    Sarah» 

56. 
Whitney's  Hill,  53. 
Whitteniore,  Rev.  Thomas,  121. 
Widow  (the)  Brick,  6g. 
Widow  Coolidge's  Tavern,  107. 
Wigwams  :    turned  into  well-built  houses,    57  ; 

dwellings  in  place  ot  huts  and,  57. 
Wilderness,  this,  goes  beyond  England  in  food^ 

57- 
Willard,  Maj.,  goes  to  relieve  Oroton,  6i. 
William  the  Conqueror,  67. 
Williams,    Rev.    Elisha,    preaches  for   Second 

Religious  Society  {1812),  log. 
Williams,  Rev.  John,  of  Deerfield,  56  n.  3. 
Williams,  Dr.  Leonard,  gi,  g6,  100 
Williams,  Roger,  prevents  an  alliance  between 

the  Pequots  and  Narragansetts,  42. 
Williams,   Rev.  Warham  ordained,  56 ;  salary, 

73  ;  wants  town  to  buy  him  a  negro  boy,  98; 

death  of,  74. 
Willow  near  cotton  factory,  130  n.  i. 
Willows  in  front  of  Fiske  house,   139. 
Wilson,  Mr.,  pastor  at  Boston,  23,  32. 
Windsor,  22  ;   Plymouth  people  bui  d  house  at, 

35  ;  sends  30  men  against  the  Pequots,  42. 
Wine  and  sugar  in  plenty,  57. 
Winnesemet,  23. 
Winslow,    Edward,   visits    Boston    with    John 

Bradford,  35. 
Winter  of  1630  very  sharp  in  New  England,  18. 
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Winthrop,  Adam,  26. 

Winthrop,  John,  chosen  governor  of  Mass.  Bay 
Company,  12  ;  letter  to  his  wife,  12  ;  searches 
up  the  Bay  for  a  place  at  which  to  settle,  14  ; 
prudence  of,  19;  grants  permission  to  build 
Watertown  wear,  2 1  ;  provides  a  house  for 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  23 ;  goes  up  Charles  River 
and  names  several  localities  in  Waltham,  26  ; 
removes  liquors  from  his  table,  33  ;  visited  by 
VV'ahginnacut,  35. 


Winthrop,   John,   jun.,   arrives,    39;    letter    to 

Benj.  Frankhn,  77. 
Wiswall,  Enoch,  91. 
Wolfe-pen,  52. 

Wolves  :  bounty  offered  for,  52  ;  howling  of,  18. 
Womenof  Waltham,  loyalty  of.  III. 
Women  pitifully  tooth-shaken,  59. 
Wooden-ware  factory  of  Moses  Mead   81 
Worcester   Rev.  Thomas,  residence  of,  gS. 
Wyeth,  Widow,  funeral  of,  72. 


ERRATA. 


Page  39,  in  note  i,  supply  "  i,"  and  in  note  2  add  "swarm  out,"  at  the  end. 

Page  50,  in  eighth  line  from  the  top,  omit  the  words  "father  and." 

Page  89,  in  seventeenth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  «  Leonard  Smith  "  read  "  Samuel  Smith.' 

Page  130,  in  note  i,  line  four,  read  "previously  "  for  "frequently  "  in  a  few  copies. 


